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BOOK I 

GEEEK CEITICISM 

1 ] yap tS)v \6ycov Kpiai^ iruW?]^ iari Trelpa<; 
reXevralov eTnyevpijjna, 


— T.onoino s. 




CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


DELIMITATION OF FRONTIER — CLASSES OF CRITICISM EXCLUDED —CLASS 
RETAINED — METHOD — TEXTS THE CHIEF OIl.IECT — “HVPOTHESKS NON 
FIN(!0” — ILLUSTRATION FROM M. ROGER — THE DOCUMENTS — OREEKL — 
ROMAN — M EDlvE VA L — RENAISSANCE AND MODERN. 

It is perhajis always ilesiral)l(3 tliat tlie readers of a hook should 
have a clear idea of what the writer of it projioses to give them : 
Df JimUaiion it veij Certainly desirable that sucJi an idea should 
ofjro)if.ta\ writer himself. But if this is the case 

generally, it must be more especially tlie case where tliere is at 
least some considerable danger of ambiguity. And that there 
IS such danger, in regard to the title of the present book, not 
many persons, I sup])ose, wonkl think of denying. The word 
Criticism is often used, not merely with the laxity common to all 
such terms, but in senses which are not so much extensions of 
each^ other as digressions into entirely diherent ynirni. In 
the following pages it will be used as nearly as possible 
univ.ocally. Tlie Criticism which will be dealt with here is 
that function of the judgment wliich busies itself with the 
goodness or badness, the success or ill-success, of literature from 
the purely literary point of view. Other offices of the critic, 
real or so-called, will occupy us sliglitly or not at all. We shall 
meddle little with the more transcendental .^Esthetic, with those 
ambitious theories of Beauty, and of artistic Blcasure in general, 
which, fascinating and noble as they appear, have too often 
proved cloud-Junos. The business of interpretation, a most 
valuable and legitimate sidc-w'ork of his, though perhaps only a 
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side-work, will have to be glanced at, as we come to modern 
times, with increasing frequency. We shall not be able entirely 
to leave out of the question, though we shall not greatly trouble 
ourselves with it, what is called the verbal ” part of his olhce — 
the authentication or extrusion of this or that ‘‘ reading.” Ilut we 
shall, as far as possible, neglect and decline what may perhaps best I 
be called the Art of Critical Coscinomancy, by whicli tlie critic ^ 
affects to discern, separate, and rearrange, on internal evidence 
not of a literary character, the authorship and date of books. 
Of the Criticism, so-called, which has performed its chief exploits 
in Biblical discussion, which has meddled a good deal with the 
Cfas.'ies of wliicli occupics, ill regard to the older 

(Yificism aiid therefore more tempting documents of modern 
exdndtd. literature, a position of activity midway between that 
exercised towards the saci’ed writings and that exercised 
towards Creek and Roman authors, no word will, except by 
some accidental necessity, be found in these pages. The 
rules and canons of tliis Criticism are different from, and in 
most cases antagonistic to, those of Criticism proper : its 
objects iire entirely distinct; and in particular it, for tlie most 
part if not wholly, neglects the laws of Logic. Now Criticism 
proper, which is but in part a liuiitation, in part an extension, 
of Ithetoric, never parts com])any with Khetoric’s elder sister. 

In other words, the Criticism or modified Rhetoric, of which 
this book attempts to give a history, is pretty niiicli the same 
Clas>i thing as the i*easoned exercise of Literary Taste — the 
nfaintd. attempt, by examination of literature, to find out 
what it is that makes literature pleasant, and therefore good — 
the discovery, classification, and as far as possible tracing to 
tlieir sources, of tlie qualities of poetry and prose, of style and 
metre, the classification of literary kinds, the examination and 
“ proving,” as arms are proved, of literary means and weapons, 
not neglecting the observation of literary fashions and the like. 
It will follow from this that the History must pursue the 
,, , , humble a poHUriori method. Except on the rarest 

Mtthod. . ^ . ^ T-«n 

occasions, when it may be safe to generalise, it will 
confine itself wholly to the particular and the actual. We shall 
not busy ourselves with what men ought to have admired, what 
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they ought to have written, what they ought to have thought, 
but with what they did think, write, admire. To some, no 
doubt, this will give an appearance of plodding, if not of pusil- 
lanimity ; but there may be others who will recognise in it, not 
so much a great refusal, as an honest attempt to provide some 
sound and useful knowledge which does not exist in any 
accessible form, — to raise, by whatsoever humble drudgery, 
vantage-points from which more aspiring persons than the 
writer may take Pisgah-sightSji if they please, without fear of 
their support collapsing under them in the manner of a tub. 

It has further seemed desirable, if not absolutely necessary 
for the carrying out of this scheme, to confine ourselves mainly 
TextA the actual texts. This is not, perhaps, a fashionable 

chief oh- proceeding. Not what Plato says, but what the latest 
commentator says about Plato — not what Chaucer 
says, but what the latest thesis-writer tliinks about Chaucer — 
is supposed to be the (Qualifying study of the scholar. 1 am not 
able to share this conception of scholarship. When we have 
read and digested tlie whole of Plato, we may, if we like, turn 
to his latest German editor; when w'^e have read and digested 
the whole of Shakespeare, and of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, 
we may, if we like, turn to Shakespcfirian biographers and com- 
mentators. Put this extension of imiuiry, to apply a famous 
contrast, is facultative, not necessary. At any rate, in the 
following pages it is proposed to set forth, and where neces- 
sary to discuss, what IMato, Aristotle, Dionysius, Longinus, 
what Cicero and Quintilian, what Dante and Dryden, what 
Corneille and Coleridge, with many a lesser man besides, have 
said about literature, noticing by the way wliat ellecL these 
authorities have had on the general judgment, and what, as 
often happens, the general judgment has for the time made 
up its mind to, without troubling itself about authorities. 
Put we shall only occasionally busy ourselves wi^h what 
others, not themselves critically great, have said about these 
great critics, and that from no arrogance, but for two reasons 
of the most inoffensive character. In the first place, there 
is no room to handle both text and margent, with the 
margent’s marcent ad infhiitum. In the second, the handling 
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of the niargeiit would distinctly obscure the orderly setting 
forth of the texts. 

Yet, further, leave will be taken to neglect guesswork as 
“Hypo- possible, and for the most part, if not in- 

theses non variably, to refrain from building any hypotheses 
upon titles, casual citations, or mere probabilities. 

To illustrate what is meant, let us take a book which every 
one who makes such an attempt as this must mention with 
the utmost gratitude and respect, the admirable Esnai sur 
riristoirr. (le la Critique eJiez les Geres'^ of tlie late M. Egger. 
That excellent scliolar and most agreeable writer was per- 
haps as free from hariolation ’’ as any one wlio has ever 
dealt with classical subjects ; yet the first ninety pages of his 
book are practically in the air. The judges of rhapsodical 
competitions were tlie first critics; the Homeric edition of 
risistratus presupposes and imj^lies criticism, which is equally 
— which is even more — presupposed and implied in the choragic 
system of Athens, whereby plots were chosen for performance ; 
there are known to have been successive and corrected versions 
of plays from which the same conclusions may be drawn. We 
are told, and can readily believe, that the actors had their parts 
suited to them, and this means criticism. Nay, was not the 
Ulmtrcuion whole Comedy, the Old Comedy at least, a criticism, 
from M. and often a purely literary one ? Is not the Frorjs, 
particular, a dramatised “review” of the most 
slashing kind ? And have we not even the titles, at least, of 
regular treatises, ])resumably critical, by Pralinas, by Lasus, by 
the great Sophocl(;s himself ? ’ 

Now all this is probable; nearly all of it is interesting, and 
some of it is, so fai’ as it goes, certain. But then as a certainty 
it goes such a very little way! M. Egger himself, with the 
frankness which the scholar ought to have, but has not always, 
admits tjie justice of the reproach of one of his critics, that part 
of it is conjecture. It would scarcely be harsh to say that all of 
it is, in so far as any solid information as to the critical habits 
of the Greeks is furnished by it. In the pages that follow at 
least a steady effort will be made to discard the conjectural 

’ Paris. Third Edition, 1887. 
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altogether, and to reduce even the amount of superstructure on 
second-hand foundations to the minimnni. The ex- 
DocumenU. ^^nt written word, as it is the sole basis of all sound 
criticism in regard to particulars, so it is the only sound basis 
for the history of Criticism in general. The enormous losses 
which we have suffered in this department of Greek literature, 
and the scanty supply which, except in the department of the 
Lower lihetoric, seems to he all that existed in Latin, may 
appear to make the effort to conduct iiKpiiry in this way a rash 
or a barren one ; hut the present writer at least is convinced 
that no effort can usefully be made in any other. And after 

Creek though SO inuch is lost, much remains. In point 

of tendency we can ask for nothing better than 
I'lato, provoking and elusive as he may seem in individual 
utterances; in point of particular expression and indication of 
general lines, the JUidoric and the IWtirs of Aristotle are 
admittedly priceh^ss ; ami such writers as Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, as Plutarch, as Dion Chrysostom, as Lucian, and above 
all as Longinus, leave us very little reason to complain, even 
when we turn from the comparative scantiness of this rorjms to 
the comparative wealth of arid rhetorical term-splitting which 
still remains to us. 

If or is it at all probable that if we had more Latin literary 
criticism we should he so very much better off. Yor, once more, 
the existing work of such men as Cicero, Quintilian, 
Tacitus, and above all Horace, with the literary 
allusions of the later satirists, not to mention for the present 
the gossip of Aldus Gellius and the like, gives more than 
sufficient “ tell-tales.” We can see the nature and the limita- 
tions of lioman criticism in these as well as if they filled a 
library. 

Ill the great stretch of time — some thousand years — between 
the deeadenee i)t the pure Classics and the appearance of the 
, Iteiiaissaiice it is not the loss but the absence of 

Mediceral. . , , . » . • t i • • 

material that is the inconvenience, and this incon- 
venience is again tolerable. The opinions of the Dark and 
Early Middle Ages on the Classics themselves are only a curi- 
osity ; for real criticism or matured judgment on existing work 
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in the vernacular they had little opportunity even in a single 
language, for comparative work still less. Only the astonishing 
and strangely undervalued tractate of Dante remains to show us 
what miglit have been done ; the rest is curious merely. 

But the Ilenaissance has no sooner come than our difficulties 
assume a different form, and increase as we approach our 
Renaiamnce owii times. It is now not deficiency but super- 
aml Modtrn. abundance of material that besets us; and if this 
work reaches its second volume, a rigid process of selection and 
of representative treatment will become necessary. 

Jhit in this first the problem is how to extract from 
comparatively, thougli not positively, scanty material a history 
that, without calling in guesswork to its assistance, shall pre- 
sent a fairly adeciuate account of the Higher lUietoric and 
Poetic, the theory and practice of Literary Criticism and Taste, 
during ancient and during medueval limes. At intervals the 
narrative and c'xamination will be interrupted for the pur- 
pose of giving summaries of a kind necessarily more temer- 
arious and experimental than the body of the book, but even 
here no attem))t will be made at hasty generalisation. Where 
the path has been so little trodden, the loyal road-layer will 
content himself with making it straight and firm, with fencing 
it from precipices, and ballasting it across morasses as well as 
he can, leaving others to stroll off on side-tracks to agreeable 
view-points, and to thread loops of cunning expatiatioii. 

In conclusion, with special regard to this Book and the next, 
1 would, very modestly but very strenuously, deprecate a line 
of comment which is not unusual from exclusively classical 
students, and which stigmatises “judging ancient literature 
from modern points of view.” Such a process is no doubt even 
more grossly wrong than that (not unknown) of judging modern 
literature from ancient standpoints. But the true critic admits 
neither.^ He endeavours — a hard and ambitious task ! — to extract 
from idl literature, ancient, medkoval, and modern, lessons of 
its universal cjualities, wliich may enable him to see each period 
sid) specie wtvrrntafAs. And nothing less than this — with the 
Muses to help — is the adventure of this work, 
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CKAPTER II. 

(iRKKK C'RITICLSM BEFORE ARTSTOTLE. 


KARLIKST CRITICISM OV TIIK CREEKS — PROP, ARIA' HOMERIC IX SUR.IECT — 
PUOBAlJIiY ALEIXJORIC IN METHOD — XENOPHANES ~ PARMENIDES — 
EMPEDOCLES — DEMOCKITL'S — THE S<H*HISTS: EAllLl EU- - THE SOPHISTS'. 
LATER- PLATO- HIS CROTCHETS — H IS COMPENSATIONS— ARISTOPHANES 
THE ‘ frogs’— OTHER CKCTICISM IN COMEDY— SIMYLCS (?)— ISOCRATES. 


Although we have, puttiug aside Aristophanes, an almost 
litter dearth of actual texts before Plato, it is possible, witliout 
EarUcst violating the principles laid tlown in the foregoing 
criticism of chapter, to discern some general currents, and a few 
it net s. Qf Greek criticism ^ in earlier 

ages. The earliest character of this criticism that we perceive 
is, as we should expect, a tendency towards allegorical explan- 
ations of literature. And the earliest subject of tliis that we 
discover is, again as we slioiild expect, the work attributed to 
Hoiijcr. 

If we had older and more certain testimony about the fact, 
Prahahhi movQ about the exact character, of the 

//ojmric in world-fauious Pisistrateaii redaction of the Homeric 
tiuhjicf. other poems, it would be necessary to reverse 

the order of this statement ; and even as it is, the utmost criti- 


^ I am iioL aware ef any vomphtc 
treatment of tlie subject »)f Greek criti- 
cism except that of 31. Egger already 
cited, and, as part of a still larger whole, 
that of 31. Tlidry (see note on Preface). 
The German handlings of the subject, 
as Professor Rhys Roberts (p. 259 of 


his cd. of Longinus) remarCs, seem all 
to be concerned with the philosophy of 
jestlietic. If the work which Professor 
Huberts himself promises (ibid., p. ix. ) 
liad appeared, 1 should doubtless have 
had a most valuable guide and con- 
troller in him. 
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cal caution may admit that it was probably with Homer that 
Greek criticism bei'aii. We shall liml nothing so constantly 
borne out in the whole course of this history as the fact — self- 
evident, but constantly neglected in its consequences — that 
criticism is a vine which must have its elm or other support 
to fasten on. And putting aside all the endless and (from 
some ])oiuts of view at least) rather fruitless disputes about 
the age, the authorship, and so forth, of Homer, we know, from 
what is prjictically the unanimous and unintentional testimony of 
the whole of (Treek literature, that Homer ” and the knowledge 
of Homer were anterior to almost all of it. And it was im- 
possible that a i)eople so acute and so philosophically given as 
tJie Greeks should be soaked in Homer, almost to the sainfe 
extent as that to which the English lower and middle classes of 
the seventeentli century were soakcnl in the Bible, without 
being tem[>t(‘d to exercise iheir critical faculties upon the 
poems. It was long, as we shall see, before this exercise took 
the form of strictly literary criticism, of the criticism which 
(with*the provisos and limitations of tlie last chnptei*) we call 
aesthetic. It was once said that the three functions of criticism 
in its widest sense are to interpret, to verify or sanction, and 
Probahhj being its ]\ighest and purest office. 

aliejforic But the other two commend themselves perhaps 
in nutkod. natural man — they certainly com- 

mended themselves more to the (B-eeks — and we should expect 
to find them, as we do lind them, earlier practised. The Pisis- 
tratcan redaction, if a fact (as in some form or other it pretty 
certainly was), is an enterprise both bold and early in the' one 
direction ; there is no reason to doubt that many enterprises 
were made pretty early in the other ; and not much to doubt 
that most of these experiments in interpretation took the 
allegorical form. 

]\rod(‘rn readers and modern critics have usually a certain 
^dislike to Allegory, at least when she presents herself honestly 
anJ. by her own name. Her government has no doubt at times 
been somiething despotic, and her votaries and partisans have at 
times been \almost intolerably tedious and absurd. Yet in the 
finer sorts of ibteratnre, at any rate, the apprehension of some 
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sort of allegory, of some sort of double meaning, is almost a 
necessity. ^The student of any kind of poetry, and the student 
of the more imaginative prose, can never rest satisfied with the 
mere literal and grammatical sense, which belongs not to liter- 
ature but to science. He cannot help seeking some hidden 
meaning, something farther, something behind, if it be only 
rhythmical beauty, only the suggestion of pleasure to the ear and 
eye and heart. Nor ought he to help it. lirtt the ill repute of 
Allegory arises from the ease with which her aid is borrowed 
to foist religious, philosophical, and other sermons into the 
paradise of art. This danger was especially imminent in a 
country like Greece, where religion, ])hilosophy, literature, and 
art of all kinds were, from the earliest times, almost inextricably 
connected and bhiiided. 

Accordingly allegory, and that reverse or seamy side of 
allegory, rationalistic interpretation, seem to have made their 
appearance very early in Greece. This latter has only to do 
with literary criticism in the sense that it is, and always has 
b.‘.en, a very great degrader thereof, inclining it to be busy with 
matter instead of form. The allegorising tendency proper is 
not cpiite so dangerous, though still dangerous enough. But in 
the second-hand and all too scanty notices that we have of the 
early pliiloso])hers, it is evident tliat the two tendencies met 
and crossed in them almost bewilderingly. Wlien Xenophanes 
found fault with tlie Homeric antIiropomor})liism, when Anaxa- 
goras and others made the scarcely audacious identification of 
the arrows of Apollo with the rays of the sun, and the bolder one 
of I’efielope’s web with the processes of the syllogism, they were 
anticipating a great deal wdiich has presented itself as criticism 
{whether it had any business to do so or not) in the last two 
Uio\\sai\d and odd hundred years. ^Ye liave not v\ few names, 
given by more or less good authority and less or more known 
independently, of persons — Anaximander, Stesimbrotus, a certain 
Glaiicus or Glaueoii, and others — who early devoted themselves 
to allegorical interpretation of Homer and perhaps of other 
poets ; but we have hardly even fragments of their work, and 
we can found no solid arguments uj)on what is told us of it. 
Only we can see dimly from these notices, clearly from the 
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fuller and now trustworthy evidence which we find in Plato, 
that their criticism was criticism of matter only, — that they 
treated Homer as a historical, a religious, a philosophical 
document, not as a work of art. 

Indeed, as one turns over the volumes of Karsten^ and 
Mullach - with their budgets of commentary and scholia en- 

Xciio fanes Scanty kernel of text; as one reads the 

relics, l^o interesting, so tantalising, so pathetic, of 
these early thinkers wlio already knew of metaphysics cc qtf'on 
a su fie tons Irs tcmj^s , — one sees, scanty as they are, how very 
unlikely it is that, if we had more, there would be anything in 
it that would serve our present jmrpose. These Greeks, at 
any rate, v:cre children — children of genius, children of extra- 
ordinary promise, children almost of that gigantic breed which 
lias to be stilled lest it grow too fast. But, like children in 
general, when they have any great mental development, they 
scorned what seemed to them little things. And, also like 
children, they had not and could not have the accumulation of 
knowledge of particulars which is necessary for the criticism of 
art The audacious moiiopantheism of Xenophanes could not, 
we are sure, have stoopcnl to consider, not as it actually did ** 
whether Homer and Hesiod were blasphemers, but whether 
they did their blaspheming with technical cunning. In its sub- 
limer iiiomeiits and in its moments of discussion, in those of 
the famous single line — 


orXos opa^ ovAos rtc roct, ovAos 8c t’ ukoi'ci. 


as well as in tlie .satire on the ox- and lion-creed of lions arul 
oxen, it would have e(pially scorned the attempt to substitute 
for mere opinion a humble inductive approach to knowledge 
on the differences of Poetry and prose and the proper definition 
of Comedy. Even in those milder moods when the philosopher 
gave, if* he did give, receipts for the proper mode of mixing 

^ Phllosopluirnm f t racortnn Vifvrmi “ Ikmocritl Ahdvritrv Operum Frofj- 
Fffiquitr. Rc.(\ ct \U. Simon Kai'sU'tb imnta. CV?., tCr., jP. <f, A , MuUaehins 
(Amriterdaiii, lSoO-3S). Vul. i. pars 1, (UerUn, ISlo). 

Xenophanes; vol. i. pars ‘2, Parineu- ® Karsteii, i. 1. 43. Pr. 7. 
ides ; vol. ii. Emped(n;les, 
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negus, ^ and was not insensible to the charms of a soft couch, 
sweet wine, and devilled peas,^ one somehow does not see him 
as a critic. 

How mucli less even does one see anything of the kind in 
the few and great verses of l^armenides, that extraordinary link 
of union between Ilomer and Lucretius, the poet of 
1 urmmidts, gates of the ways of night and day,” the 

philosopher whose teaching is of that which “ is and cannot but 
be ? ” * the seer whose sight w^as ever “ straining straight at the 
rays of the sun ” ? We shall see shortly how a more chastened 
and experienced idealism, combined in all probability with a 
much wider actual knowledge of literature and art, made the 
literary criticism of Vlato a blend of exquisite rhapsody and 
childish crotcliet. In the mucli carliei* day of Parmenides 
not even this blend was to be (expected. There could hardly by 
any possibility have been anything but the indulgence in 
allegorising wliicli is equally dear to poets and philosophers, 
and perha])s the inception of a fanciful philology. Metaphysics 
and physics sulficed, with a little creative literature. For 
criticism there could be no room. 

Put it will be said, Empedocles ? Empedocles who, accord- 
ing to some traditions, was the inventor of Ithetoric — who cer- 
tainly was a native of the island where Ehetoric arose 
the cliief speaker among these old pliilosoplicu’s ? 
That Empedocles had a good deal of the critical temper may 
be readily granted. He has little or nothing of the sublime 
beliefs of Parmenides ; his scepticism is much more thorough- 
going*than that which certainly does appear in the philosopher 
of Colophon. If a man do not take the discouragement of it 
too much to heart then* is, perhaps, no safer and saner frame of 
mind for the critic than that expressed in the strongest of all 
the Empedoclean fragments, that which tells us how '‘Men, 
wrestling through a little space of life that is no life, whirled 

* Il)id., i. J. 77. Fr. 2S. Xoiiopliancs ii. -14) that they were parclied or 
is emjilijitic oii ilio ncoossily of ]»utting dovillod, 'tr€(ppvyix4vovs. 
the water ill ' Parin. dc Ntitura^ 1. 11 ; Kat-teii, 

“ Ibid., i. 1. Fr. 17. The phil- I. ii. 2ih 
osopluM’ says merely ipe^ivOovs, but we lV>id., 1. 

know from riierecrates {((jt, At/icnamn, ^ Ibid., 1. 144. 
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off like a vapour by quick fate, flit away, each persuaded but 
of that with which he has himself come in contact, darting this 
way and that. But the Whole man boasts to find idly ; not 
to be seen are these things by men, nor heard, nor grasped by 
tlieir minds. Thou shalt know no more than human counsel 
has reached.**^ An excellent critical mood, if not pushed to 
mere inaction and despair: but there is no evidence that it 
led Empedocles to criticism. Physics and ethics appear to 
have absorbed him wliolly. 

That the sopliist was the first rhetorician would be allowed 
by his accusers as well as by his apologists : and thougli Rhetoric 
long followed wandering fires before it recognised its true star and 
became Literary Criticism, yet nobody doubts tliat we must look 
to it for what literary criticism we shall find in these times. 
The Sopliists, on the very face of the cliarge constantly brought 
against them of attending to words merely, are almost acknow- 
ledged to be the inventors of Grammar ; while from the 
other charge that tliey corrupted youth by teaching them to 
talk Huently, to make tlie worse the better reason, and the 
like, it will equally follow that they practised the deliberate 
consideration of style. Grammar is only the tnudJla of 
criticism, but a tolerably indispensable one; the consideration 
of style is at least half of criticism itself. Accordingly the 
two first i)ersons in whose work (if we had it) we might expect 
to find a considerable body of literary criticism, if only literary 
criticism of a scrappy, tentative, and outside kind, are the two 
great sophists Gorgias and Protagoras, contemporaries, but re- 
presentatives of almost the two extremities of the little Greek 
world, of Leontini and Abdera, of Sicily and Thrace. 

We have indeed a whole catalogue of work that should liave 
been critical or nothing ascribed by Diogenes Laertius- to the still 
greater contemporary and compatriot of Protagoras, Democritus. 
How happily w<nild the days of Thalabsi (supposing Thalaba 
to be a historian of criticism) go by, if he had that little library 
of works which Diogenes thus assigns and calls ‘‘ Of Music ” ! 
They are eight in number : “ On Rhythm and Harmony,” “ On 

^ Emp. :j4-40 ; Kcairtten, 'MUng. Uert., ix. 7, p. 239 etl. 

ii. 89, 90. Cobet (Didot Collectiou). 
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Poetry ” (one would compound for this alone), “ On the Beauty 
of Words,” ^ “ On Well- and Ill-sounding Letters,” “ On Homer or 
Bight Style and Glosses,” ^ “ On the Aoedic Art,” “ On Verbs (?),” 
and an Onomasticon. liut Hemocritus lived in the fifth 
century before Christ, and Diogenes in the second 
century after Christ ; the historian’s attribution is unsupported, 
and he lias no great character for accuracy; while, worst of 
all, hc3 himself tells us that tliere were six Deiiiocriti, and that 
of the otlier five one was a musician, another an epigrammatist, 
and a third (most suspiciously) a tecliiiical writer on rhetoric. 
It stands fatally to reason that as all these (save tlie Chian 
musician) seem to liave been more modern, and as the works 
mentioned would exactly fall in with the business of the 
musician and the teacher of rhetoric, they are far more likely, 
if they ever existed (and Diogenes seems to cite rather the 
catalogue of a certain Thrasylus than the books themselves), 
liot to have been the work of the Laughing Philosopher. At any 
rate, even if they were, we arc utterly ignorant of their tenor. 

That the other great Abderite, Protagoras, the disciple of 
Democritus himself, WTote on subjects of the kind, there can 
be no reasonable doubt. It is practically impossible that he 
should not have done so, though we have not the exact title 
of any. He is said to have been the first to distinguish the 
jiarts of an oration liy name, to Jiave made some important 
advances in technical grammar, and to have lectured on the 
poets. But here again we have no texts to appeal tp, nor 
any ci*.rtaiii fact. 

Yet perhaps it is not mere critical whim to doubt whether, if 
we had these texts also, we should be much further advanced. 
The titles of those attributed to Demo(.‘ritus, if we could accept 
The Sophhfs the attribution with any confidence, would make 
scepticism futile. But we Iiave no titles of 
critical works attributed to ITotagoras; we only know vaguely 
that he lectured on the poets.-* And from all the stories 

^ knxiiav. It is vci'y difficult to 1)0 And the authority for this, The- 

certain whctlier this means hero inisUus, is very late. The cabtloRue of 
“word,’* “song,” or “epic.” the works given hy Diogenes Laertius 

dp0o€Tr€iijs Koii y\<j)<r(r4<i>i'. (cd. cit. , p. 2-10) includes nothing even 

3 ^Tjfidrav. distantly hearing on criticism. 
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about him as well as from the famous dialogue which puts the 
hostile view of his sophistry, we can conclude with tolerable 
certainty that his interests were mainly ethical, with perhaps a 
•dash of grammar — the two notes, as we have seen and shall 
see, of all this early Greek criticism. Certainly this was the 
case with the Sicilian school which traditionally founded 
TMietoric — Empedocles himself perhaps, Corax, Tisias, Gorgias, 
and the pupil of Gorgias, Polus, with more certainty. Here 
again most of our best evidence is hostile, and therefore to 
be used with caution; but the hostility does not affect the 
present point. Socrates or Plato could have put unfavourable 
views of Sophistic quite as well — indeed, considering Plato’s 
curious notions of inventive art, perhaps better — in regard 
to TEsthetics. If ethics and philology, not criticism proper, are 
the subjects in whicli their adversaries try to make Protagoras 
and Gorgias cut a bad figure, we may be perfectly certain that 
these were the subjects in which they themselves trietl to cut a 
good one. If they arc not misrepresented — are not indeed 
represented at all — in the strict character of the critic, it can 
only ])e Ixjcanse they did not, for good or for ill, assume that 
character. Tlio philosophy of language, the tlieory of persua- 
sion, the moral character of poetry and oratory, these were th(j 
subjects whicli interested tlieiii and tlieir hearers; not the 
sources of literary beauty, the division of literary kinds, the 
nature aiul varieties of style. Wliorevcr ethic and metapliysic 
are l^ft, the merest jihilology seems to have been the only 
alternative — the few plirases attributed to any writers of this 
period that bear a dilferent complexion being iurij fe*./, un- 
certainly autheniic, and in almost every case extremely 
vague. 

Nothing else could reasonably be expected when wc consider 
the nature of Ehetoric as wc find it exhibited in Aristotle him- 
self, and as it was certainly conceived by its first inventors or 
nomeiiclators. Jt was the -^Vrt of Persuasion — tlie Art of pro- 
ducing a practical effect — almost the Art of Succeeding in Life. 
We shall see when we come to Aristotle himself that this was 
as inevitable a i as it is certain in fact: for the present 
the certainty of the fact itself may content us. Where the few 
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recorded or imputed utterances of the later sophists do touch 
on literature they bear (with a certain additional ingenious 
wire-drawing) the same marks as those of the early philosoph- 
7Vtc SophiHiH ers. They play upon the “ honourable deceit ” of 
— later, tragedy ; ^ they tread harder the old road of allegor- 

ical interpretations ; - they dwell on words and their nature ; ^ 
or else, overshooting mark as far as elsewhere they fall short 
of it, they attempt ambitious theories of beauty in general, 
whether it is “ harmony,"* utility, sensual pleasure, what not.^ 
This is — to adopt the useful, if accidental, antithesis of meta- 
physic — nietacritic, not crit icism. And we shall not, I think, l)e 
rash in assuming that if we had the texts, which we have not, 
we should find — we are most certainly not rash in saying that 
in the actual texts we do lind — nothing but excursions in the 
vestibules of Criticism proper, or attempts more or less in vain 
upon her secret chambers,’ — no expatiation wliatever in her 
main and open halls.''^ 

Two only, and those, two of the very greatest, of Greek 
writers before Aristotle — Plato and Aristophanes — furnish us 
with literary criticism proper, while of these two the first is 
a critic almost against his will, and the second one merely for 
the nonce. Yet we may be more than thankful for what they 
give us, and for the slight reinforcement, as regards the nature 
of pre-Aristotelian criticism, which we derive from a third and 
niucli lesser man — Isocrates. 

It could not possibly be but that so great a writer as Plato, 
with an (7// os so philosophical as his, should display a strong 
• critical clement. Yet there wore in him other 
elements and tendencies, which repressed and dis- 
torted his criticism. To begin with, though he less often 
lingered in the vestibule than his enemies the sophists, he was 
by the whole tendency of his j)hilosophy even more prompted 
than they were to make straight for the adytum, neglecting 


^ Goigirts ;ip. Plutarch. 

“ Proilidus in the ‘'Choice of Her- 
cules.” 

^ V, the Crati/lvsj pasaim. 

* r. IlippUtu Minor, 

® Thei’e is nut the slightest evidence 
VOL. I. 


for a.s.signiiig tlie Jihrtorir called ad 
AU\rtnidrvm, and variously attributed 
to Aristotle and Anaximenes, to any 
pre - .Aristotelian writei*, least of all 
li>r giving it to (‘orax himself. 


B 
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the main temple. Some form of the Ideal Theory is indeed 
necessary to the critic : the beauty of literature is hardly access- 
ible, except to one who is more or less a Vlatonist. No system 
so well accounts for the ineffable poetic pleasure, the sudden 
“ gustation of God ” winch poetry gives, as that of an arche- 
typal form of every possible thought and passion, as well as 
person and thing, to which as the yjoet a])proaches closer and 
closer, so he gives his readers the deeper and truer thrill. 
}>ut Platos unfortunate impatience of anything but the idea 
pure and simple, led him all wrong in criticism. Instead of 
welcoming poetry for bringing him nearer to the impossilde and 
unattainable, lie chides it for interfering with possession and 
attainment. In the Phadrm and the JLC2>ffMlc especially, but 
also elsewhere, jioetic genius, poetic charm, jxuitry itself, are 
describ(?d, if not exactly detined, with an accuracy which had 
never been reaclu'd before, and which has never been surpassed 
since; in the same and other places the theory of Imitation, or, 
as it might lui much better called, licpresentation, is outlined 
with singular acuteness and, so far as we know, originality, 
though it is pusluid too far; and remarks on the divisions of 
libirature, at least of poetry, show that a critic of the highest 
order is but a little way off. Hut then comes that everlasting 
ethical and political preoccupation which is at once the real 
forte and tlie real foible of the Greek genius, and (with some 
otlier jjeculiarities) succeeds to a great extent in neutralising the 
philosopher’s critical position as a whole. In the lirst place, 
the “ imitation” theory (imperfectly grasped owing to causes to 
be more fully dcfilt witli later) deposes the poet from liisTbroper 
position, and, combined with will-worship of the Idea, prevents 
Plato from seeing that the poet’s duty, his privilege, his real 
reason for existence, ib to realist?,” to give us things not as 
they are but as they are not. In the second, that curious, 
interesting, and in part most fruitful and valuable Mauichieism 
Hisrroicl (s Idealism so often comports, makes liim grad- 

‘ ually look more and more down on Art as Art, 
more and more take imagination and invention as sinful human 
interferences with “reminiscence,” and the simple acceptance of 
the Divine. In the third place, the heresy of instruction grows 
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on him, and makes him constantly look, not at the intrinsic 
value of poetry, its connection with beauty, its importance to 
the free adult human spirit, but at its position in reference lo 
the young, the private citizen, and so forth. These things suffi- 
ciently account for the at first sight almost unintelligible, 
though exquisitely put, caprices of the licpuUic and the Laws, 
which at their worst represent the man of letters and the man 
of art generally as a dangerous and anti -social nuisance, at the 
very best admit him as a sort of Board - Schoolmaster, to be 
rigidly kept in his place, and to be well inspected, coded, fur- 
nished with schedules and rules of behaviour, in order that he 
may not step out of it. 

Even liere, as always, tliere is some excuse for the choic(i 
cum Platonc crrarc, not merely in tlie exquisiteness of the 
literary form which this unworthy view of literature takes, but 
in the fact tliat, as usual, Plato could not go wrong without 
going also right, lie had probably seen in Athenian life, and 
lie liad certainly anticipated in his instinctive cominaiid of 
human nature, the complementary error and i‘urse of “ Art for 
Art only '' — of tlie doctrine (itself, like his own, partly true, but, 
like his own also, partly false and mischievous) of the moral 
irresponsibility of the artist. And looking first at morals and 
j)olitics with that almost feverish eagerness of the Greek 
philosopher, which was in great part justified by tlie subsequent 
Greek collapse in both, he sliot wide of the bow-hand from the 
purely critical point of aim. 

. Yet where shall we find earlier in time, where sliall we find 
• ^ * 
nobler in tone at any time, a critical position to match with that 

HU com- ^f the PJia drns and the Ion as wholes, and of 
pcnsation.'i. i^^any other passages ? That “ light and winged and 
sacred thing the poet” had never had his highest functions so 
celebrated before, though in the very passage wliicli so celebrates 
him the antithesis of art and delirium be dangerously over- 
worked. Alas ! it is in the power of all of us to avoid bad 
art, and it is not in the power of us all to secure good delirium ! 
But this matters little, or at worst not so very much. No one 
can acknowledge more heartily tnari Plato — no one has acknow- 
ledged more poetically — that the poet is not a mere moralist, a 
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mere imitator, a mere handler of important subjects. And from 
no one, considering liis other views, could the acknowledgment 
come with greater force and greater authority. In him and in 
that great enemy of his master, to whom we come next, we find 
first expressed that real enthusiasm for literature of which the 
best, the only true, criticism is but a reasoned variety. 

If we but possessed that ode or piean of Tynnichus ^ of 
Ohalcis, which, it would appear from the Plato not merely 
thought the only good thing among its author’s works, but 
regarded as a masterpiece in itself! If we could but ourselves 
compare the works of Antimachus with those of the more 
popular Cluerilus, to which Plato himself is said to have so 
much preferred them that he sent to Colophon to have a copy 
made for his own use I Then we might know what his real liter- 
ary preferences in the way of poetry w^ere, instead of being put 
off w’ith beautiful, invaluable, but hopelessly vague enthusiasms 
about poetic beauty in the abstrjicl, and with elaborate polemics 
against Ilomer and Hesiod from a point of vi(»w which is not 
the pt'iiiit of view of literary criticism at all. lUit these things 
have been grudged us. There are assertions, which we would 
not only fain believe, but have no dilUculty whatever in believ- 
ing, that the aversion to poets represented in the Ji^pnhHc and 
the Zffirs was, if not feigned, hypothetical and, as one may say, 
professional. l»nt this, though a comfort generally, is of no 
assistance to us in our i)resent impury. The old comparison of 
the lantern “higli, far-shining, empty'' recurs depressiiigly.'^ 


^ Not only lui\e wo not tlii-.: wc 
have practically nothing nF Tynnifhup. 
His i)age in Bergk (iii. 1)79) i-^ blank, 
except h)r tho phrase which I’latc* him- 
self quote-i : fvprjfjLa ti Monrur - - a 
windfall of the Muses.” Of a very 
commonplace dislicli about Agauicm- 
lion’s '<hip, (^uolod by Piocoi)ius, we may 
ai)parenlly relievo liiin. 

- 7)34 D. 

® If the space and ti(!atiiient lieie 
allotted to Plato seem exceeding j>oor 
and beggarly, it can but bo uigeil that 
bis own ci'iticism of literature is so 
exceedingly ycncral that in this book 


no fither tn;atmeiit of it was ‘possible. 
On his own principles w’o shouhl be 
prai?,ing the horse in tenns of tlu' 
ass” if we did otherwise. It is true 
that besides the attiiv.de above ex- 
Lolied, there arc to be found, from 
the glancing, many -sided, parabolic 
discourse t>f the Pkmlrint to the 
iniglity tlieory of t,be RepnUir, endless 
things invaluable, nay, indispensable, 
to the critic. It is nearly certain 
that, as Professor Butcher thinks, no 
one liad canticipated him in the re- 
cognition of the organic unity neces- 
sary to a work of literary, as of all. 
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There have been periods, not the happiest, but also not the 
least important of her history, when Criticism herself would 
have absolutely fenced her table against Aristo- 
phanes. That a poet, and a dramatic poet, and a 
dramatic poet who permitted himself the wildest excesses of 
farce, should be dignified with the name of critic, would liave 
seemed to the straiter sect a monstrous thing. Yet the Old 
Greek Comedy was emphatically “a criticism of life,” and 
as such it could not fail to meddle with such an important 
part of Athenian life as Athenian literature. It might be 
not uninteresting, but is at best superlluous, if not posi- 
tively irrelevant here, to point out how important that 
part was ; the fact is certain. And while it is going rather 
a long way round to connect the rivalries of serious poets, 
and the alterations which these or other causes brought about 
in their works, with the hjstory of criticism ))roper, there 
is no doubt of such a connection in the case of the work — 
fortunately in fairly large measure preserved — of Aristophanes, 
and witli that — unfortunately lost, except in fragments — of his 
fellows. 

Nor can there be very much doubt that, though our posses- 
sions might be greater in volume, we could Iiardly have anything 
better in kind than the work of Aristophanes, and especially 
the famous play of tlie which was probably the earliest of 

all the masterpieces of hostile literary criticism, and which 
remains to this day among the very finest of them. Aristophanes 
indeed united, both generally and in this particular instance, all 
the reTjuisites for playing the part to perfection, with one single ex- 
ception — the possession, namely, of that wide comparative know- 
ledge of other literatures which the Greeks lacked, and which, 
in this as in other matters, was their most serious deficiency. 


art. Hut (weii hen', a** in tlic messages 
“ to Lysias and all otluTs who write 
oratii'iis, to Homer and all otliers who 
'write poems, to Solon, we see I lie 

generality, tlie ahslraction, tin' ovasi\o- 
ness, one may almost say, of his criti'-al 
gosj>el. Such co]a;retc things as the 
reference to Isocrates at the end of the 


Pho druit .n o very rare ; and, on the 
other hand, his frequent and full 
dealings witli Homer are not literary 
ci-ilieism at all. In a treatise on 
..Eslhelies LMato cannot Live h>o large 
a space ; in a History of (_-riticisiu tlie 
place allotted to him nnhst be con- 
spicuous, but the sjjace small. 
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His own literary faculty was of the most exquisite as well as of 
the most vigorous kind. His possession, not merely of wit but 
of humour in the highest degree, saved him from one of the com- 
monest and the greatest dangers of criticism — the danger of 
dwelling too long on single points, or of giving disproportionate 
attention to the different points witli which he dealt. And 
though no doubt the making a dead-set at bad or faulty litera- 
ture, not because it is bad or faulty, but because it happens to 
be made the vehicle of views in politics, religion, or what not 
which the critic dislikes, is not theoretically defensible ; yet the 
historian and the practical philosopher must admit that, as a 
matter of fact, it has given us some of the very best criticism we 
have. 

Nor has it given us anything much better than the Frof/s, 
That th(! polemic against Euripides, here and elsewhere, is un- 

fairly and excessively personal, is not to be denied ; 

The Frogs. " , , i in . , • 

and even those who almost wholly agree with it 

from the literary side may grant that it admits, here and there, 
of an answer. Hut still as cinticism it is both nHuiniJitivc and 
also Ift gnerrr, Tlie critic is no desultory snarler, iiiqn’ovided 
with theory, and simply snapping at the heels of some one he 
dislikes. His twenty years campaign against the author of the 
Mcdm, from the Acharnians to the Frogs itself, is thoroughly 
consistent : it rests u2)on a reasoned view of art and taste as 
well as of j)olitics and religion. He disa])proves the sceptical 
purpose, the insidious sophistic, tin? morbid passion of his 
victim ; but he disai^proves quite as strongly the tedious 
jireliminary explanations and interjiolated narratives, the 
‘‘ precious ” sentiment and style, the tricks and the trivialities. 
And let it be observed also that Aristophanes, fanatic as he is, 
and rightly is, on the yKschylean side, is far too good a critic 
and far too shrewd a man not to allow a jiretty full view of 
the ^Eschyleaii defects, as well as to put in the mouth of 
Euri2)ides himself a very fairly strong defence of his own 
merits. The famous debate between the two poets, with the 
accompanying observations of Dionysus and the Chorus, could 
be thrown, with the least jmssible difficulty, into the form of a 
critical causerie which would anticii)ate by two thousand years 
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and more the very shrewdest work of Dry den, the most 
thoughtful of Coleridge, the most delicate and ingenious of 
Arnold and Sainte-lleuve. It is indeed rather remarkable how 
easily literary criticism lends itself to the dramatic - poetical 
form, wdiether the ease be owing to the fact of this early and 
consummate example of it, or to some other cause. And what 
is especially noticeabhi is that, throughout, the censui*e goes 
documents in hand. The vague generalities ot the IWUr.'i in 
verse, in which, after Horace and Vida, the seventecuith and 
eighteenth centuries delighted, are here escliewed in favour of 
direct criticism of actual texts. One might call the F)'Of/s^ 
bori'owing the phrase from mediicval French, a review 
’persun.nafjc^, and a review of the closest, tlui most stringent, and 
the most ellective. We can indeed only be sur])ri.sed that with 
such an example as this, and others not far itiferior, in the same 
dramatist if not in otliers, formal criticism in ])rose should 
have, betm so long in making its appearance, and when it 
appeared, should liave shown so much less mastery of method. 
.Beside Aristophanes, tlie pure critical reviewing of Aristotle 
himself is vague, is d(*sultory, and begins at the wrong end ; 
even that of Longinus is scrappy and lacking in grasp; 
while it would be as unfair as it would be unkind to men- 
tion, in any comparison of genius with the author of the AVey.s, 
the one master of something like formal critical examination 
of particular hooks and aiitliors tliat Greek preserves for us in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

It however, extremely rash to conclude, as has sometimes 

been concluded, that because wc find so much tendeiu'.y towards 

^ , . . literary criticism in Aristoidianes, wc should find a 

Other crifi- , - . . . 

rism in pvo])()rtionate amount in other Comic writers (at 

Comedy, iu those of the Old Comedy, who had perhaps 

most genius and certainly most parrhcHut), if their works existed. 
The contrary opinion is far more probable. For though we 
have nothing but fragments, often insignificant in individual 
bulk, of the writers of the Old Comedy except Aristophanes, 
and of all the writers of the Middle — nothing but fragments, 
though sometimes not insuilicient in bulk, of Menander, Phile- 
mon, and the other writers of the New — yet it must be re- 
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iiiembered that these fragments are extremely numerous, and 
that ill a very considcirablo number of cases, fragments as they 
are, they give a fair glimpse of context and general tone. I do 
not iiesitate to say, after most careful examination of the col- 
lections of Aleineke and his successors, that tliere are not more 
than one or two faint and doubtful approaches to our subject 
discoverable ibere. The passage of riicrecrates^ on which M. 
Egger chiefly relies to prove his very wide assertion that “ il 
n’y a peut-etre })as un seul poete” of tlie Old Comedy “ (pii n'ait 
mele la critique litteraire a ses fictions comi([ues” deals with 
music, not literature. And it is exceedingly rash to argue from 
titles, which, as we know from those of the plays remaining to 
us in their entirety, bore as little iiecessiiry relation to contents 
in ancient as in modern times. 

It may he ])leaded, of courses that our comic fragments are 
very mainly presiirved to us by grammarians, scholiasts, and 
lexicographers, who were more likely to find the unusual lo- 
cutions for which they principally looked in those descriptions 
of the lishmarket and the stews, of which we have so many, 
than in literary disquisilions. But in th(‘S(i myriads of frag- 
ments, motel ike as they often are, it is contrary to i)rohahility 
that we should iKjt find at least a res])ectahlc proportion of 
allusions to any subject which was frequently treated by the 
comic writers, just as we do find references not merely to fish 
and the Ijeticne, but to ])hi]osophy (such references are common 
enough), to cookery, politics, dress, and all manner of things 
cxrrpt literary criticism. Ikirodies sei ious pieces there may 
have been; hut parody, Uiouirh akin to criticism, is earlier,- and 
is rather criticism in the rough. And it is probable, or rather 
certain, that the example of the greatest of Comic poets was 
followed by the smaller fry in attacks on Euripides ; but these 
attacks ne(‘d not have been purely literary at all. 1'he con- 


' Tlii*^ passage, wliic-li is twciity-Hve 
lilies loiifr, is from the play (’hiron, 
aiul may be fouiul at ]». 110 of the 
Jlidot eUition of Meiiieke’s Pud. f W. 
irnre. FntyvLnita. (p. 40) only 

gives it ill translation. It is not in 
the least literary but wholly 'music il in 


subject. Music appearing in person and 
complaining of the alteration of the 
lyre from seven strings to twelve. 

- Thus \vc find it c(»ristantly in the 
Middle Ages, where pure criticism is 
still almost unknown. 
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trast between comedy and tragedy attributed to Antiphanes^ 
in his bears solely on the subject, and the necessity of 

greater inventiveness on the part of the comic poet. 

Once only, so far as I have been able to discover, do we 
CQine upon a passage which (if it be genuine, of wliich there 
, seems to be doubt for more than one reason) has 

i^imyiufi (?). 1 1 T . 1 mi • • 1 

undoubted right to rank. This is the extremely, the 
almost suspiciously, remarkable passage attributed to the 
Middle Comic poet, Simylus, by Stolneus, who, be it remem- 
bered, can hardly have lived less than eight or nine hundred 
years later. This advances not only a theory of poetry and 
l)oetical criticism, but one of such astonishing completeness 
that it goes far beyond anything that we lind in Aristotle, and 
is worthy of Longinus himself at his very happiest moment, 
while it is more comjdete than anything actually extant in the 
Tlepy'Ty/rov^f. It runs as follows:- “Neither is nature without 
art suHicient to any one for any practical achievement, nor is 
art wliicli has not nature witVi it. When both come together 
there are still needed a ckorafjia;^ love of the task, practice, a 
lucky occasion, time, a t^rUic ahlc to v:hat is said. If 

any of these chance to be missing, a man will not come to 
the goal set before him. Natural gifts, good will, painstaking, 
method — inlr is what makes wise and good poets. Number of 
years makes neiti.er, but only makes thinn old.” 


' See Ks-^ger (p. 7o), wlio as usual 
makes a little to«» inui-li of iu. The 
original juay be biuiul in Alhenieus 
(at the opening of Bk. vi. '2'22 ft . : v *1. 
i. ji. iSf)t ed. Itiiidorf). where it is fol 
lowed by a builesijiie cjicomium on 
tragedy fi*oin the comic [loot Tiinocles, 
or in Meineke, ed. cit., p. 

“ As the (Ireek is not in some edi- 
tions of Meincke’s Fraynu and is not 
given by Egger at all, while his trans- 
lation is very loose, it will 'oe best 
to quote it in full from the former’- 
edition of Stobieus’ Florileyinvij ii. 
3r>2 

OijT€ <p 6 (ri 5 iKav^ ylyutrai t^xvtjs &rtp 
TTpbs oifSbi/ SirtT'^dcvjna nrapAnav ovBevi, 


ovT€ Iraki rtxvK) <l>v(riv K^Kryfi^vr]. 
rovruy u/xoiccs To 7 y dvoTy (Tvyriyfieytay 
619 rawTOi/, €Tt Set irpotTka^uy 
(pwra, /it6A.6TT7i/, Kaipuy €u^uf;, 

Kpiri^y rb f>r\Qky Buydfifyoy avvapTrdaai. 
iy y yap tiy rovrivy ns d'rrok€t<f>9€\s twx??, 
ovK fpx^'*"’ tVl Tt» ripfxa rov irpoKiLjjiiyov. 
ipimSy 0€k7{cris^ eTrijaAet’, evra^ia 
<70^(>uy TiOrjai Kayadovs ‘ erwy S4 roi 
dpiB/xos ouBky &\\o irk^y yrjpas ‘iroiei. 

•’ /.r., the offi(;ial acve]>tance t>f the 
j)iccc, and the supply of a cliorus to 
bring it out. It ought, howevei*, per- 
ha}»s to be added that the word is often 
n^ed in a more general sense, “a]>pli- 
ances and means,’ pecuniMry .and 
otherwise. 
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It would be impossible to put the matter better after more 
than two thousand years of literary acicumulatiou and critical 
experiment. Tint it is very hard to believe that it was said in 
the fourth ccmtury before Christ. The wits, indeed, are rather 
those of that i)eriod than of a later; but the experience is thjit 
of a careful comparer of more than one literature. In other 
words, it is the voice of Aristotle speaking with the experi- 
ence of Quintilian. And it stands, let me repeat, so far as 
I have be(m able to discover, absolutely alone in the extant 
representation of the department of literature to which it 
is attributed. 

To pass from Aristophanes and Plato to Isocrates is to pass 
from persons of the first rank in literature to a person not of 
the first rank. Yet for our purpose the old man 

L'iocratc'^. . i i i i 

elo(iuent is not to be despised. On the contrary, 
he even has special and particular value. For the worst — as 
no doubt also tlie best --of men like Aristophanes and Plato 
is, that tliey are too little of their time and too much for all 
time. Moreover, in Isocrates we come not merely to a man 
above the common, though not reaching the summits of wit, 
but also to something like a ‘‘professional” — to some one who, 
to some extent, supplies the loss of the earlier professionals 
already mentioned. 

To some extent only: tor Isocrates, at lea'^.c in so far as we 
possess his work, is a rJietorician on the applied sides, wliich 
commended themselves so especially to the Greeks, not on the 
pure side. The legend of his death, at least, tits the politicjil 
interests of liis life; his rhetoric is mostly judicial rhetoric; 
little as he is of a philosophf r, he attacks the sophists as 
philosojihers were in duty bound to do. His purely literary 
allusions (and they are little more) have a touch of that 
amusing, that slightly irritating, that wholly important and 
characteristic patronage rnd disdain which meets us through- 
out this period. He was at least believed to liave written a 
formal lihcforic, but it is doubtful whether we should find much 
purely literary criticism in it if we had it. His own style, if 
not exactly gaudy, is pretentious and artificial : we can hardly 
saj that the somewhat vaguely favourable prophecy which 
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Plato puts into the mouth of Soorates about liim at the end of 
the Phfvdnts was very conspicuously fulfilled. And his critical 
impulses cannot have been very imperative, seeing- that though 
he lived till nearly a hundred, he never found the “ happy 
niornent’’^ to write about poetry si)oken of in tlie 12th section 
of the Panathenaic with a scornful reference to those who 
“ rhapsodised and chattered ” in the Lyceum about Homer and 
Hesiod and other poets. JMost of his actual literary nder- 
enoes are, as usual, ethical, not literary. In tlie 12tli and l:Rli 
section of the oration-epistle to Xicocles - lie upbraids mankind 
for praising Hesiod and Theognis ami Pboeylides as admirable 
counsellers in life, but preferring to liear tli(3 most tnimjxuy of 
comedies; and himself decrares Horner^ and tho' great tragic 
masters worthy of admiration because of tluiir mastery of 
human nature. In the pHsirls"^ he takes «juite a riatonie tone 
about the blasphemies of poets against the gods. Then* is, 
indeed, a curious and interesting passage in the Enuforaii'^ about 
the difllculties of panegyric in prose, and the advantages 
possessed by verse - writers. They have greater liberty of 
handling their subject; they may use new w'ords and foreign 
words and metaphors; they can bewitcli the soul with rhythm 
and metre till even bad diction and thouglit |)ass unnoticed. For 
if (says the rhetor naively enough) you leave the most cele- 
brated poets their words and meaning, l)ut strip them of tht*ir 
metre, they will cut a much shabbier figure than tlu^y do now. 
Put this does nut take us very far, and with Isocrates we get 
no further. 

S' * 

Nor need we ex 2 )eet to get any furthei'. Criticism, in any 
full and fertile sense of the word, implies in all cases a con- 
siderable body of existing literature, in almost all cases the 
possibility of comparing literatures in dilferent languages. The 
Greeks were but accumulating (though accumulating with 
marvellous rapidity) the one ; they had as yet no opportunity 
of the other, and it must bo confessed that they did not welcome 
the opportunity with any eagerness when it came. All the 

^ tuKaiplav, Kcl. Beiisclcr (Leipsic, 

1877), ii. 21. 

Ibid., i. 23. 


•• Ibid., i. 21. 

* iSectioii 16. Ibid., ii. 9, 10. 
Section 3. Ibid., i. 207, 208. 
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more glory to them tliiit, wlicn as yet the accumulation was but 
proceeding, they produced such work in the kind as that of 
Plato and Aristophanes ; that at the first halt they made such 
astonishing, if in some ways such necessarily incomplete, use of 
what had been .accumulated, as in the next chapter we shall see 
was made by Aristotle. 
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OHAPTKU III 

ARISTOTLE. 

AUTTTORSIIIP OF TJIK CRTTICISM ATTRIRUTKD To AHTSTOTLE — ITS SUT.UKCT- 
MATTKK--AU.STHACT OF TIIK ‘ POETICS — FM A UACTKRrsTICS, (JEXERAL— 
LIMITATIONS OF RANGE ETHICAL TWIST -—DRAW RACKS RESULTINi; — 
OVERP.ALANCE OF MERIT— THE DOCTRINE OF auaprla THE ‘ RHETORIC’ — 
MEANING AND RANGE OF “RHETORIC” — THE CONTENTS OF THE ROOK-* 
ATTITl’DE TO “ LEXIS ” VOCARCLARY : “ FIG CRES " - A DIFFICFLTI’ — 
“FRIGIDITY” ARCHAISM — STOCK EPITHET AND PERIPHRASIS — FAL-E 
M ETAPHOR — SIMII.E — “ PCRITY ” ELEVATION ’^—PROPRIETY — PROSE 

RHVTHAI- - LOOSE AND PERIODIC STYLE, ETC.— (I ENERAL EFFECT OF THE 
‘rhetoric ’---THE “HOMERIC PRORLEMS ” VALVE OF THE TWO MAIN 
TREATISES — DEFECTS AND DRAWRVCK8 IN THE ‘ POETICS ’ - AND IN 
THE ‘rhetoric’ — MERITS OF ROTH — “ IMITATION” — THE END OF ART: 
THE OLKfia — THEORY OF ACTION — AND OF auaprla — OF POETIC 

DICTION. 

Tiik uncomfortable conditions which have prevailed dnrint; 
tlie examination of Greek criticism dnrini^ the rre-Aiistoteliau 
Authorship disa[)pear almost entirely wlien we come to 

of the. Aristotle himself. Hitherto we have liad either 

attributed to texts at all, mere fragments and titles, or else 
Aristotl. documents fairly voluminous and infinitely inter- 
esting as literature, but as criticism indirect, accidental, and 
destitute of professional and methodical character. With the 
Rhetoric and the rocticii in our hands, no such complaints are 
any longer possible. It is true that in both cases certain other 
drawbacks, already glanced at, still exist, and that the .Poetics, 
if not the Rhetoric, is obviously incomplete. Hut both, and 
especially the shorter and more fragmentary book, give ns so 
much that it is almost unreasonable to demand more — nay, that 
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we can very fairly, and with no rashness, divine wliat the 
''more'' would have been like if we had it. In these two 
books the characteristics of Greek criticism, such as it was and 
such as probably in any case it must have been, are revealed as 
clearly as by a whole library. 1 1 Z 5 . 

In dealin^if with them we are lia])pily, here as elsewhere, freed 
from a troublesome preliminary examination as to genuineness. 
There is no reasonable doubt on this head as far as the Rlictoric 
goes, and I should myself be disposed to say that there is no 
reasonable doubt as to the roetkfi, but others have thought 
dirferently. It so happens, however, that for our special pur- 
pose it really does not matter so very niucli Whether the book 
is genuine or not. For it can hardly by any possibility be 
much later than Aristotle, and that being so it gives us what 
we want — the critical views of Greek literature when the iirst 
great age of tluit literature was pretty well closed, it is by 
Aristotle, probably, by X or Z possibly, but in any case ))y a 
man of wude knowledge, clear intellect, and methodical habits. 

Before we examine in detail what these views were, let us 
clearly understand what was tlie lileralui*e which this person 
(whom in both cases we shall call, and who in both ])retty cer- 
tainly was, Aristotle) had before him. The bulk of it was in 
verse, and though unfortunately a large proportion t>f that bulk 
is now lost, we have s])ecimens, and (it would seem) many, if not 
most, of the best specimens, of all its kinds. Of a great body of 
epic or cpiasi-epic verse, only llonuu’ and lI(*siod survive ; but 
Homer was admittedly tlie greatest epic*, and Hesiod the great- 
est didactic, poet of this class. In the course of less than a 
century an enormous body of tragic drama had been accumu- 
]fs mbjtci- kited, by far the greatest part of wliich has perished ; 
maiitr. bm; possess ample specimens of the (admittedly) 
first Three in this kind also. Of the great old comic dramatists, 
Aristophanes survives alone — a mere volume, so to speak, of 
the library which Aristotle had before him: yet it is pretty 
certain that if we had it all, the fpiantity rather than the degree 
and kind of literaiy pleasure given by the seric'.s from the 
Acliarnians to the Flatus would be increased. We are worst off 
in regard to lyric : it is here that Aristotle has the greatest ad- 
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vantage over his modern readers. Yet, by accident or not (it 
may be strongly suspected not)^ it is the advantage of which he 
avails himself least. On the other liand, some kinds — the 
pastoral, the very miscellaneous kind called epigram, and 
others — were scarcely yet full grown ; and, mucli of them as is 
lost, we have more advantage of him. 

In prose lie had (or at least so it would seem likely) a lesser 
bulk of material, and what he had was subject to a curious 
condition, of which more hereafter. lUit he had nearly all the 
best things that we have — Plato and Xcnoplion, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, all the greatest of the orators. Here, however, 
his date again subjected him to disadvantages, tlie greatest of 
wliicli — one felt in every page of the J^ocUch, and not insensible 
in tlie Rlictorir . — was tht‘ absemte, entiixi or all but entire, of any 
body of prose fiction. The existence, the date, the subjects, the 
very verse or prose character of the ‘‘ Milesian tales,” so often 
talked of, arc; all shadows of shades, and whatever they were, 
Aristotle takes no count of them. It seems to be with him a 
matter of course that “fiction” and “])oetry” are coextensive 
and synonymous^ 

Of the enormous and, to speak frankly at once, the very dis- 
astrous, influence which this limitation of his subject-matter 
has on him, it will be time to speak fully later. Li;t us first 
see what this famous little trc;alise- — than which perha]>s 
no written document in the world, not religious or political, 
has been the occasion of so much discussion — does actually 
contain. 


^ He does, no doubt, refer to the 
vrose ininies, v. infm, and in referring 
at the same time to the “ JSocratic 
dialogues ” he 7/iai/ he .>.]»ecially tljinking 
of the “ Kgyptiun and otiicr ” .<toj ics 
with which Socrates was wont, half t<» 
please, half to puz/le, his hearers. Jlut 
his whc»le treatment of Tragedy and 
Epic is really based on some such as- 
sumption as that in the text. 

1 need hardly express, but could 
not possibly omit the expression of, my 
indebtedness to my friend and col- 
league I’rofessor Rutcher’s adinh-able 


edition and Iran.dation of the work in 
Ariatutfe'.'i Tlunrff of Pottry and Fine 
Art (London, 2nd cd., ISOS), a book 
which, ;is inui'h as any other fo]’ many 
years jK«st, enables Knglish scholarship 
to hold its h(*ad u]) with that of other 
countries. Xor need 1 make any apo- 
logies for occasionally ditferiiig, on the 
purely critical side, with him as to the 
interpretation of a d(»cuiueiit which is 
admittedly very obscure in ])arts, and 
«'ii ev(‘ii the clearest parts <^f which 
opinion, not demonstration, must de- 
cide ill very many cases. 
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He lirst defines his scheme as dealing with poetry itself 
and its various kinds, with their essential parts, with the 
Abstract of structure of the plot, the number and nature of 
tht Toetics. the parts, and the rest of poetic method. Then 
he lays it down that Epic, Tragedy, Comedy, Dithyrambic, 
as well as auldirr and htlia i‘iHtirc generally, are mimesis — 
“imitation,” as it is generally translated — but that they differ 
ill the medium, the objects, and the manner of that imitation. 
And after glancing at music and dancing as non -literary 
mimetic arts, he turns to the art which imitates by language 
alone. Here lie meets a diUiculty: tliere is, he thinks, no 
common name wliich will suit the mimes of Sophron and 
Xcnarchus, the “Socratic dialogues,” and iambic or elegiac 
minmis. He objects strongly to the idea that metre makes 
the poet, and produces instances, among wliicli the most strik- 
ing is his refusal of the name poet to Empedocles. Having 
disposed of the medium — rhythm, metre, &c. — he turns to the 
objects. Here he has no doubt: tlui objects of mimesis are men 
in action, and we must represent them as “better than life” 
(heroic or idealising representation), as tluiy are (realistic), or 
worse (caricature or satire). The inaunre does not seem to 
suggest to him much greater diversity than that of epic (or 
direct narrative), and dramatic, as to the latter of which he 
has a slight liistorical excursus. 

Tlien he philosopliises. Poetry, he says, has two causes : one 
the instinct of imitation, with the pleasure attaclied to it; 
the other, the instinct for harmony. And then lie again be- 
comes historical, and reviews briefly Homer, zEschylus, Soph- 
ocles, and the progress of poetry under them. 

Comedy he dismisses very briefly. He thinks that it eXaOe 
hia TO iJbi] (TTTOvhdtJeaOaL — little attention was paid to it, as 
not being taken seriously. Epic and tragedy must be treated 
first — tragedy lirst of all. And then he plunges straight into 
the famous definition of tragedy, discussion of which had best 
be reserved. The definition itself is this : “ An imitation of an 
action, serious, complete, and possessing magnitude, in language 
sweetened with each kind of sweetening in the several parts, 
conveyed by action and not recital, possessing pity and terror. 
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accomplishing the purgation of such ^ emotions.” Tragedy will 
require scenic arrangements, musical accompaniments, and 
words,” as modern actors say ; his own term, “ lexis,” is not 
so very different. But it will also require character, “ thought,” 
and plot or story. The most important of all is the last, which 
he also describes by another name, the ‘‘ setting together of 
incidents,” the Action — to which he thinks character quite 
subsidiary, and indeed facultative. There cannot, he says cate- 
gorically, be tragedy without action; tliere may be without 
character. “ The most powerful elements of emotional in- 
terest,” as Professor Butclier translates oU yirvxayayei, “ the 
things with which tragedy leads souls,*'* are revolutions and 
discoveries, and tlicsc are parts of action. Novices can do good 
things in diction and in character, not in plot. Still Character 
is second. Thought is third, Dictimi apparently a bad fourth. 
Song is only a chief embellishment or “ sweetening,** and Scen- 
ery is the last of all, because, though intluencing the soul, it is 
inartistic and outside poetry. So he turns once more as to the 
principal or chief thing, to the plot or action. This is to he a 
complete whole, and of a certain magnitude, with a beginning, 
middle, and end. A very small animal organism cannot be 
beautiful, as neither can one ‘‘ ten thousand stadia long.’* Then 
he comes to the great (piestioii of Unity — or, since that word 
is much blurred by usage, let us say “ what makes the story 
one.** It is not enough to have a single hero ; life, oven a part 
of a life, is too complicated for that. We must have just so 
much and just so little that the action shall present neither 
gaps iioi* redundancies. Nor need the poet by any means stick 
to historical or prescribed fact — the probable, not tlie actual, 


^ There are .strong arguments for 
l eiidcring rwv Toiovrujv not “ .such ” but 
“ these,” and Trofes-sor Uulcher iictually 
does so. 

“ Here one of the liist very iDijH)rt- 
.iiit dilfcrences of interpretation coinc.s 
in. Professor Kutehcr would translate 
(epotf “ picture,” as though it were .sht»rt 
for ycypa/j-fiiuou. Scholar.s differ 

wliether the word cait. by itself Iwive 
this meaning, and on sucli a point I 
VOL. I. 


hare no pretensions to decide. But its 
more coininon sense is certainly “liv- 
ing organism,” and I feel certain tliat 
this is tlie only meaning which makes 
full critical sense here. To begin with, 
Aristotle has ju.st used it in this way, 
and in tlie second 'place the analogy of 
another art would come in very ill, 
Wc want a comparison drawn from 
nature, to give us the law’ for the imita- 
tion of nature. 

C 
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is liis game. He may invent wholly (subject to this law of 
probability) if he likes. Plots with episodes are bad. 

We have, however, to go further. Not only must the action 
of tragedy be conq^lete and j^robable, but it must deal with 
terrible and pitiful things: if these surprise us, so much the 
better. After distinguishing between simple plots (without 
Kevolution and Discovery) or complex (with them), and describ- 
ing these two elements at more length, he attacks, in a rather 
suspected passage, tlie Parts — Prologue, Episode, Exodus,^ the 
choric part, — and then, preferring the complex scheme, 
shows how it is to be managed. The hero must not blamelessly 
pass from prosperity to adversity, nor blarnefully in tlie opposite 
direction, lie must be a person of considerable position, who 
by some error or weakness {dfiaprla) comes to misfortune. Also 
the special kind of pity and terror which is to be employed to 
make him interesting, the hcdovc of tragedy, is most 

important, not a few examples being taken in illustration from 
the great tragedians. 

Then we pass to Character. It must be good — even a woman 
is good sometimes — it must be appropriate, true to life, and con- 
sistent. Probability is here as ini])ortaiit as in Action ; the 
Ikus ex utaehimt is to be used witii extreme caution. After 
turning to the details of Discovery, and dealing with Gesture, 
Scene, itc., he goes to the two main stages of Tragedy, drm and 
lusis, Twisting and Unravelling, and to its four kinds (an exten- 
sion of his former classitication) — Simple, Complex, Pathetic, 
and Ethical. And the tragic poet is especially warned against 
Tragedy with an Epicj structure — that is to say, a variety of 
plots. Tlie Chorus must bear part in the action, and not give 
mere interludes. 

“Thought” is Somewhat brieliy referred to lihetoric {vidr 
infreC), and then wo come to Diction. This is treated rather 
oddly, though the oddity will not seem so odd to those who 
have carefully studied the contents, still more the texts, of the 
foregoing chapter. Much of the handling is purely grammatical. 

^ “Episode” Is here defined in quite chorus follows. The chapter is doubt- 
a new sense as the dialogue hctwicti ful— or somethiiij^ more. 
choruM s ; “ Exodus ” as tliat 'Ahich no 
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The Figures,” especially iiictaplior, make some appearance : and 
of style i)roper we hear little more than that it is to be clear 
without being mean, though we have some illuminative exam- 
ples of this difference. 

TJien Aristotle passes briefly to Epic, his prescription for 
which is an apijlicatioii of that already given — the single action, 
with its beginning, middle, and end. The organism, with its 
oihria heclonc, the i)arts, the kinds are the same, with the exc'c))- 
tion of song and scenery. The only differences are scale (Epic 
being much larger) and metre, with a fuller allowance for the 
improbable, the irrational. Sojne ratlier desultory remarks on 
difficulties of criticism or interpretation follow, and the i)iece 
ends abruptly with a consideration of the purely academic 
question wliether Epic or Tragedy ranks Ingher. Some had 
given the primacy to Epic : Aristotle votes for Tragedy, and 
gives his reasons. 

This summary has been cut down purposely to tlie lowest 
point consistent with sufficiency and clearness; but I trust it 
is neither insullicieut nor obscure. We may now see what can 
be observed in it. 

We observe, in the first place, not merely a far fuller dose of 
criticism than in anything studied hitherto, but also a great 
Character- advaiicc of critical Xot only lias the writer 

/so'c.s, (ff iural. l.)cy 011(1 the obscuix', fragmentary, often irrelevant, 
utterances of the (xirly pliilosophers ; but he is neither conduct- 
ing a particular polemic, as was Aristophanes, nor speaking to 
the previous question, like Elato. An a ^ioxferiori proof of the 
deptli and solidity of the inquiry may be found in the fact that 
it is still, after more than two tliousand years, hardly in the least 
obsedete. l)ut we are wot driven to Ibis: its intrinsic merit is 
quite sufiicieiit. 

At the same time, there are certain defects and drawbacks in 
it which are of almost as much importance as its merits, and 
which perhaps reciuire prior treatment. That it is incomplete 
admits of no doubt ; tliat part of it shows signs of corruption, 
that there are possible garblings and spurious insertions, does 
not admit of veiy mucli. Hut tlic view throughout is so firm 
and consistent ; the incidental remarks tally so well with what 
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we should expect ; and, above fill, the exclusions or belittlings 
are so significant, that if the treatise were very much more com- 
plete, it would probably not tell us very much more than we 
know or can reasonably infer already. 

In the first place, we can see, partly as a merit and partly as 
a drawback, that Aristotle has not merely confined himself with 
philosophical exactness to the Greek literature actually before 
him, but has committed the not unnatural, though unfor- 
tunate, mistake of taking that literature as if it were? final and 
exhaustive. He generalises from his materials, especially from 
Homer and the three Tragedians, as if they provided not merely 
admirable examples of poetic art, but a Catholic body of literary 
practice, to go outside of which were sin. It is impossible not 
to feel, at every moment, that if he had the Dir inn Commedia 
and ^Shakespeare side by side with the Iliad and Aeschylus, his 
views as to both Epic and Tragedy miglit have been modified 
in the most important manner. And I. at least lind it still 
Umitations moic impossible not to be certain that if there liad 
of ranyt. ^ Greek Scott or a (ireek Tluickeray, a Greek 

Humas or a Greek Ikilzac before him, his views as to the con- 
stitutive part of poetry being not subjective form but “ imita- 
tive/’ substiiuce would have undergone such a modification that 
they might even have contradicted these now exi)r(‘ssed. If 
tragedy, partly from its religious connection, i)artly from its 
overwhelming vogue, but most of all from tlie fiood of genius 
which had been poured into the form for two or three genera- 
tions past, had not occupied the position which it did occupy 
in fact, it would i)rohably not have held anything like its 
present place in the Porfirs. And so in other ways. It may be 
consciously, it may be unconsciously, Aristotle took the Greek 
and especially the Attic, literature, which constituted his 
library, and treated this as if it were all literature. What 
he has executed is in reality an induction from certain notable 
but by no means all-embracing phenomena; it has too much 
of tlie a2)pearanc(;, aiid has too often been taken as having 
more than the appearance, of being an authoritative and 
inclusive description of what universally is, and universally 
ought to be. 
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We have also to take into account the Greek fancy for 
generalising and philosophising, especially with a strong ethical 
LTw. I, preoccupation. Aristotle docs not show this in the 
fantastic directions of the earlier allegorising critics, 
but lie is doubly and trebly etliical. He has none of the 
Platonic doubts about Imitation as being a bad thing in itself, 
but he is quite as rigid in his prescription of good subjects. 
Although we have no full treatment of Comedy, his distaste 
— almost his contempt — for it is clear ; and debatable as the 
famous “pity and terror” clause of the definition of tragedy 
may be, its etliical drift is unmistakable. 

Thus his criticism, consciously or unconsciously, is warped 
and twisted by two unnecessary controlments. On the one 
Drawbm'l'.'i hand, he looks too much at the actual occupants of 
bookcase, without considering whether there may 
not be another bookcase filled with other tilings, as good but 
difrerent. On the other, he is too ])rone, not merely to generalise 
from his facts as if they were the only possible facts, Imt to 
“ overstep the genus ” a little in his generalisation, and to merge 
Toetics in Ethics. That others went further than he did, that 
they said later that a hero must not only be good but white, 
and supcradded to his Unity of Action a Unity of Time and 
a Unity of Place, which his documents do not admit, and which 
his doctrines by no means justify, are matters for which, no 
doubt, he is not to be blamed. But of the things for which he 
is legitimately responsible, some are not quite praiscw’orthy. 

In the first place, “Imitation” is an awkward word, though 
no doubt it is more awkward in the Eiiglisli than in the Greek, 
and “ liepreseiitation ” or “ Piction ” will get us out of part of 
the difficulty. Hot only does this term for the secondary crea- 
tion proper to art belittle it too much,* but it suggests awkward 
and mischievous limitations ; it ties the poet’s hands and circum- 
scribes bis aims.^ Indirectly it is perhaps responsible for 

' 111 tall TjKxlern languages, though this suggestion is responsible by itself 
no doubt not in Greek, “ Imitation ” for much of the mistakes of modern 
carries with it a fatal suggestion of “ClasHical’’ criticism in sixteenth, 
copying previous examples of art, aiul seventeenth, and eightcentli centuries, 
not going direct to Nature at all. I Voii must “ imitate ” Homer, Virgil, 
think there is no reasonable doubt that Milton, not “represent ” Nature. 
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Aristotle's worst critical slip — liis depreciation of Character in 
comparison with Action. This very depreciation is, however, 
a serious shortcoming ; and so is the failure to recognise, despite 
some not indistinct examples of it in the matter before him 
from the Odyssaj downwards, what has been called '‘Ilomantic 
Unity,” that is to say, the Unity given by Character itself, 
though the action may be linear and progressive rather than 
by way of and Insis, The attempt to extend (save in re- 
spect of scale only) tlui limitations of Tragedy to Epic is 
another fault; and so perhaps is the great complexity and the 
at least not inconsiderable obscurity of ti\e dcfmitioi\ of Tragedy 
itself. In such a treatise as this it is possible merely to 
allude to the famous clause, “through pity and terror ellecting 
the kathffrsis of such emotions.” Volumes have been written 
on these few words, ^ the chief crux being, of course, the word 
It cannot be said that any of the numerous solutions 
is by itself and to demonstration correct, but it is clear that 
the addition is out of keeping with the rest of the definition. 
Hitherto Aristotle, whether we agree with him or not, has becui 
purely literary, but he now shifts to ctliics. You might almost 
as well define fire in terms strictly ap])ropriate to physics, and 
then add, “ effecting the cooking of sirloins in a manner suitable 
to such objects.” 

Yet the advantages of this criticism far exceed its drawbacks. 
In tlie first place it is, not merely so far as we i)ositively know, 
OrcrOalanrc but by all legitimate inference, the earliest formal 
o/merff, treatise on the art in European literature. Jn the 
second place, even if it sticks rather too close to its individual 
subject, that individual subject was, as it happens, so mar- 
vellously rich and perfect that ]io such great harm is done. 
A man will always bo* baiidicap])(‘d by attempting to base 
criticism on a single literature, yet he who knows Greek only 
will be ill far better case than he who only knows any one 
other, except in so far as the knowledge of any later litera- 

^ Those who do not care to “grajjple Butcher, op. cit., pj). 230 •207, and 
witli wliole ]il»rai k‘.s ■’ will liiid excel- Eggcr, op. cit., pp. 207-300. 
lent handlings of the i^uestiun in 
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ture inevitably conveys an indirect dose of knowledge of 
Greek. 

Then, too, Aristotle's use of his material is quite astonish- 
ingly judicious. In almost every single instance we might 
The. doctrine cxpect his limitations to do him more harm than 
of aixaprla. they liavc done. He might, for instance, with far more 
excuse than Wordsworth, have fallen into Wordsworth’s error 
of considering metre not merely as not essential to poetry, but 
as only accidentally connected with it. And it is also extremely 
remarkable how little, on the whole, his ethical preoccupation 
carries him away. He exhibits it ; but it does not blind him 
(as it had blinded even Plato) to the fact that the special end 
of Art is pleasure, that the perfection of literature is not an 
end in itself but a means to an end. Even more surprising is 
tlie acuteness, tlui sulliciency, and tlic far-reaching character of 
lii.s doctrine of the Tragic afiaprta. For there can be no ques- 
tion that lie has here hit on the real differentia of tragedy — a 
differentia existing as well in the tragedy of Character, which 
he rather pooh-poohs, and in the Pomantic tragedy which he 
did not know, and on his actual principles was bound to dis- 
approve if he had known it, as in the (Jlassical. Shakespeare 
joins hands \vith .Ivschylus (and both stand thus more shar])ly 
contrasted with inferior tragedians than in any other point) in 
making their chief tragic engine “ the pity of it,” the sense that 
there is intinite excuse, but no positive justification, for the acts 
wliich bring their heroes and Jieroines to misfortune. Wherever 
the tragedian, of whatever style and time, has hit this dfiapria, 
this human and not disgusting “ fault,” he has triumphed ; wher- 
ever he lias missed it, he has failed, in proportion to the b?:cadth 
of liis miss. 

With respect to the minor and verbal points of the Fodics 
there is less to say, because there is very much less of them : 

The J^nd what there is to say had better be said when 

Rhetoric, lin,ve considered the contents of the other great 
critical book, the likdoric, wliiclrmay be taken as holding, if 
not intentionally yet actually, something of the same position 
towards Prose as that wliich the Fodics holds towards verse. 
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Before giving an analysis of this book,^ to match that given 
above of the Poetics^ a few words may properly be said to justify 
Meanimi and what may seem to be the rather arbitrary proceed- 
rauijt of ing of, on the one hand, attaching to Rhetoric a 
* sense avowedly somewhat different from Aristotle’s, 

and on the other dropping consideration of the major part of 
what he has actually written in it. 

It is a mistake to force too much the bare meanings of words ; 
but 1 suppose one may, without much danger of controversy, 
take the bare meaning of Rlietoric to be “ speechcraft.” Now, 
it is not difficult to prove that, in Aristotle’s time, speechcraft 
practically included the whole of prose literature, if not tlie 
whole of literature. Poems were recited ; liistories were read 
out ; tlie entire course of scientific and pliilosopliic education 
and study went on by lecture or by dialogue. Nay, it is perhaps 
not fanciful to point out that the very words for reading, 
uvaytyvayaKO) and iTTiXeyofiai, seem to represent it as at best a 
secondary and parasitic process, a going over again ” of some- 
thing jjreviously said and lieard.- 

Yet though this is an important point, and has been rather 
too commonly overlooked, it is no doubt inferior in gravity 
to the universally recognised fact Uiat the importance ot speech- 
craft proj)er, of oratory, was in Greece such as it is now only 
IDOSsildc dimly to realise. Every public and private right of 
the citizen depended upon his power to speak or the power 
of somebody else to speak for him ; a tongue-tied person not 
only had no chance of rising in the State, but was liable to 

^ No edition with conimeiiLary eati wliile Ho))l»es’t5 “ Brief ” (or Analysis), 
here be rccoiiimc^idcd to Ellgli^^ll readcra whitrli accompanies it, ns very valuable 
with (juitc such confidence as IVofess^or indeed. But here, as cl>*ewhere, he 
Butcher’s Poetics. That of E. U. Cope wlio negloets the orijjinal ne^'lects it at 
(13 vols., (’anibridge, 1877), witli a lus peril. 

fourth, but. earlier, volume of Intro- - Professor Butcher rather doubts 
ductiou (Ijondon, 1867), is extremely this stress of mine on the prepositions, 
full and useful, though the Germans and points out to me that 
(see Ilbmcr's edition after »S[iengel, (in the sense of reading) is almost ex- 
Pref., p. xxxiv) scoff at its text. Dr clu.sively Herodotean, and never estah- 
Welldon’s translation is well spoken lished itself generally in Greek. But 
of : and the old “ Oxford ” versimi, he admits that the more usual employ- 
reprinted with some corrections in inent of dvayiyi/uarKu for “ reading 
Bohn’s T.ibrary, is not contemptible, aloxaV Ijears on my point. 
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be insulted, and plundered, and outraged in every way. To 
some it has seemed that tJie great and almost fatal drawback to 
that Athenian life, which in not a few ways was life in a sort of 
Earthly Paradise, was the incessant necessity of cither talking 
or being talked to. It was therefore not in the least wonderful 
tliat the first efforts — those of the Sicilian sopliists (or others) — 
to reduce to something like theory the art of composition, of 
arranging words effectively, should l)e directed to spoken words, 
and to spoken words more particularly under the all-important 
conditions of tlie public meeting and the law court — by no 
means neglecting the art of persuasion, as ])racticable in the 
Porch, or the (hirdeii, or the private supper-room. That i)rose 
literature — that all literature — has for its obj(*ct to give pleasure 
dawned later upon men. Aristotle and persons much earlier than 
Aristotle — Corax and Tisias themselves — would probably have 
acknowledged that prose, like poetry, ought to please, but only 
as a further means to a fiirther end, persuasion. Its object 
was to make men do something — pass or negative such a law, 
bring in such a verdict, appoint such an officer, or (in the minor 
cases) believe or disbelieve such a tenet, adopt or shun such a 
course of conduct. Even in i)oetry, as we have seen, the ethical 
preoccupation partly obscured the clear (esthetic doctrine — 
you were to be ])urged as well as pleased, and pleased in order 
tliat you might be purged. IhiL in prose the pleasure became 
still more subsidiary, ancillary, facultative. You were first 
of all to be “persuaded.” 

Now, if this be taken as granted, and if, furtlier, we keep 
in mind Aristotle’s habit of sticking to the facts before him, we 
The contf.}}t.^ shall not be in the least surprised to find that the 
oj fhr booh. JUictoric contains a great deal of matter which has 
either the faintest connection with literary criticism, or else 
no connection with it at all. It is true that of the three sub- 
jects which the lllnioric treats, pistis (means of persuasion), 
Icois (style), and taAs (arrangement), the second belongs wholly 
and the third very mainly to our subject, while it would be 
by no means impossible for' an iugeniouvs arguer to make good 
the position that pistis^ with no extraordinary violence of transi- 
tion, may be laid at least under contribution for that attract hr 
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(juality which all literature as a pleasure-giving art must have. 
But ill actual handling Pistis has two out of the three books, and 
is treated, as a rule, from a point of view which leaves matters 
purely literary out of consideration altogether — '‘The Charac- 
teristics of Audiences,” “ The Colours of Good and Evil,” “ The 
Passions as likely to exist in an Audience,” " The Material of 
Enthyraeme ” (the special rhetorical syllogism), and so forth. 

Only in the third book (which, by tlie way, is shorter than 
either of the otlier two) do we get beyond these counsels to 
the advocate and the public speaker, into the Higher Bhctoric 
which concerns all prose literature and even some poetry. 
And even then we meet with a sort of (louche of cold water, 
which may not a little dash those who have not given careful 
heed to the circumstances of tlie case. 

Inquiry into the sources and means of persuasion (our 
author admits graciously, but with a touch of sui)eriority which. 

Attitude wo shall see, accentuates itself later) does not 

to lexis, quite exhaust Bhetoric. It must also discuss style 
and arrangement. But style is a modern tiling, and, rightly 
considered, something ad eaptandnni} Indeed Aristotle never 
seems to keep it (luite clear from mere ekxnitiou or delivery 
— from the art of the actor as contradistinguished from that 
of the writer. He remarks that he lias dealt with style fully 
in his Podlrs ; and as he has certainly not done so in the 
Poetics which we have, this is an argument that they are 
incomplete, though by no means that they are spurious. But 
it is almost impossible to mistake the touch of })atronage, not to 
say of scorn, with which he deals with it here, and we need not 
doubt that, if we had the other handling to which he refers, 
something ot the same sort would appear there. The fact is, 
that the Greeks of this jieriod were what we may call High- 
lliors ; anything that had the appearance of being “ mechanical,” 
anything that seemed to subject the things of the spirit to 
something not wholly of the sj)irit, they regarded with suspicion 
and impatience, which ratlier suggests the objection of some 
theologians to good works. Words, like colours, materials 

^ TJ» irepl dxj/t rrporjAOfv’ Koi Sokc? (popTiKhv clvai, Ka\ui vvoKafi- 

fiav6ixfvov. 
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of sculpture and architecture, and the like, were “ filthy rags ” ; 
and if Aristotle’s common-sense carried him a little less far 
in this direction than his master Plato’s pliilosophical enthu- 
siasm, it certainly carried him some way. 

This same common-sense, however, seldom deserted liim, and 
it makes sometimes wholly for good, sometimes a little less 
Vocalmlary SO, throughout the treatise. At tlie very outset he 
coiiiiiiits himself to that definition of style as being 
first of all clmr — as giving tlie meaning of tlie writer — which 
has so often captivated noble wits down to Coleridge’s time, and 
even since, but which yet is clearly wrong, tor two and two 
make four ” is the a iFr sr- of clearness, and there is uncommonly 
little stylo in it notwithstanding. That ho himself saw this 
objection cannot be doubted, for he Iiastens to add^ that it must 
be not only clear, but neither too low nor too far above the 
subject, thus ])roducing a useful and perfectly just distinction 
between the styles of poetry and prose. And then he gives us, 
as he had done in the PocficH, one of tliose distinctions of his 
which are so valuable — the distinction of vocabulary into what 
is Kvptov or current (which conduces to eleariiess), and what is 
^hov or unfamiliar (whicdi conduces to elevation). Let us 
note that this, like the ap^apria theory in the PoefAcs, is one 
of Aristotle’s great critical achievements. T>ut the note of 
greatness may perhaps be discovered less in the attention 
which from this point he begins to pay to JMetaphor. Xot 
of course that metaphor is not a very important thing; but 
that the example of ticking it off in this fashion with a name 
spread rapidly in IMujtoric, and became a mere nuisance. Even 
Quintilian, who spoke words of wit and sense about the Greek 
mania for baptising new Figures, submitted to tliem to some 
extent: and any one who wishes to appreciate the need of 
Sutler’s jest to the effect that 

“all ii rliotoriciaifs nil(*s 
Teach but to name his tools,” 

^ He had earlier, in the most gnulj,'- K6yov— a confession from which can be 
ing context, admitted that gives extracted, at least in germ, all that 
character to a speech, that avfxfiaWerai a very fanatic of style need contend 
TToWa vpos rh ipaprjvai nroiop ripa rbp for. 
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has no farther to look than to the portentous list at the end of 
Puttenliam’s Art of PoHry, 

Yet his cautions as to metaphors themselves, which lie 
regards as the chief means of embellishment in prose, are 
perfectly just and sound. They must, he says, be selected with 
careful reference to the particular effect intended to be pro- 
duced, be euphonious, not far-fetched, and drawn from beautiful 
objects. 

Here, perhaps as well as in reference to any single passage 
in the rortirs, we liave an opportunity of considering for the 
^ first time a difficulty, not unexpected, not uninterest- 

ing, which meets us, and which will recur frequently, 
in ancicnit (and sometimes in the most modern) criticism. It is 
the difficulty which so did please Locke and his followers in the 
attack on the doctrine of Innate Ideas, — in other words, the 
difficulty of an apparently hopeless difference of standard on 
points of taste — the difference between Greek and modern love, 
between English and Hottentot beauty. One should, says the 
philosopher, say poSoSa/truXov rather than (f>oLVLKoBdKTv\o^y 
while €pv0poSdKrv\o^ is the worst of all. The commentators 
have ‘tried to get out of the difficulty by suggesting that the last 
suggests tlie redness of frost-bitten or domestically disligured 
fingers. ^oivLKohdtcTvXo^ would in the same way, I suppose, be 
considered as objectionable because the colour is overcharged 
in the epithet, and might even suggest “ red-handed ” in the 
sense of “ bloodstained.” Yet one may doubt whether Aristotle’s 
objection is based on anything but the fact that Homer uses the 
one epithet, not the others. The verb epuBpidco, at any rate, is 
invariably used for blushing, not an unattractive or unbeautiful 
])roceeding by any means. And we shall find very much stronger 
instances of this difficulty later. 

The explanation is partly supplied by the very next section, 

which deals with yjrvxpor7)^, and is one of the most valuable 

, keys existing to the whole tone of Greek, indeed 

** Frvjtthfy:' ^ ^ , , , , 

of classical, criticism. It is rather unlucky that 

'‘frigidity,” our only e(]uivalent, is not quite clear to English 

ears. In fact, “fustian” comes nearest to what is meant, though 

it is not completely adequate and coextensive. The idea is not 
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difficult to follow — it is that of something which is intended to 
excite and inflame the auditor or reader, while in fact it leaves 
him cold, if it does not actually lower his spiritual temperature. 
Aristotle gives four cases, or (which is nearly the same thing) 
four kinds of it — words excessively compounded, foreign terms, 
boo emphatic or minute epithets, and improper metaphors. To 
these, as generalities, few would object, but the instances are 
sometimes decidedly puzzling. Lycophron (the sopliist, not tlie 
poet) is blamed for calling the lieaveiis iroXvirpoa-coTrov (‘"many- 
visaged”), the earth fjueyaXoKopvf^ov (“mightily mountain- 
bopped”), and the shore arevoTropov (“ leaving a narrow passage 
between cliff and sea”). Now, perhaps these terms arc too 
poetical, yet we should hardly call them frigid, for they are not 
untrue to nature, and they not only show tliought and imagina- 
tion in the writer, but (excite both in the reader. Still, they are 
ill slightly cxccssiix ; they pass measure, as do other things 
jiamed in Alcidarnas and (iorgias still more. 

The second objection is of still greater interest, because it has 
practically supplied a shibboleth in the Classic-li Oman tic debate 

^ , up to the present moment. It is the objection to 

A rchaiiiiii. i i ^ i ^ i i i 

archaic, toreigii, and otherwise musitatc words, which 

Aristotle seems to apply even to Homeric terms, not as poetic 

but as obsolete, just as other good persons in times nearer 

our owii have applied the same to Chaucerisnis and the like. 

The sounder docl>rine, of course, is tliat ntfU/nn tempits occarrit 

rcyi in this transferred sense also — that what tlie old kings of 

literature have stamped remains current for ever, and what tlie 

new kings of literature stain]) takes currency at mici*. 

Almost as interesting is the third punishment-cell, in which 
epithets too long, too many, or out of place are bestowed. The 
Slock (.pit hit habits which seem to be mainly aimed at here 
ami pi ri~ (Alcidaiiias is still the chief awful exanii)le) are the 
phram.^. prose of tlic poetical perpetual epithet (“ white 

milk ” is tlie example chosen) and the undue tendency to peri- 
phrasis, which, curiously enough, reminds one of the besetting 
sin of the extreme “ Classical ” school of the last century. 

Most puzzling of all are the examples pilloried for impro- 
priety ill the fourth class, the unfortunate Alcidainas being 
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rebuked for calling philosophy “the intrenchment of law,” and 
False the Odyssey a “mirror of human life.” The most 
metaphor, thoroughgoing Aristotelians have given up this last 
criticism with an acknowledgment that ancient and modern 
tastes differ ; wliile ilr Coj)e even suggests that Aristotle 
“ winked,” not nodded, when he wrote the whole passage. I do 
not so easily figure to myself a winking Stagirite. 

In the chapter on Simile which follows there is much that is 
sensible, but nothing that is surprising — tlie relation of simile 
and metaphor being the main ])oint. One’s expecta- 
tions are more raised in coming to the great subject 
of “purity” of style — “ llellenising,” “writing Greek.” This 
phrase, in our author, is directed against sometliing correspond- 
ing rather to the French “ fautes de Fraiu^ais ” than to our “ not 






English,” having regard to the syntax, tlie sentence- 


“ Ehmiion.'’' 


building, rather than to the actual diction. Ihit it 
differs from both in having, like so mucli of his criticism, more 
to do with mntter than form. In fact, it has been well 
observed that “ Perspicuity ” leather than “ Purity ” is really the 
subject of the chapter. It is, however, of grciat importance, and 
the next, on Elevation, or Grandeur, or Dignity, is 
of greater still. Some slight dilliciilty may occur at 
starting with the word thus variously rendered in English, 
07/^09. In its non - rhetorical use, the word (which strictly 
means “ bulk,” with the added notion of weight) inclines rather 
to an unfavourable signification, often signifying “pretentious- 
ness,” “ pomposity ” : it is sometimes used later in Ehetoric itself 
with such a meaning; and I think those who compare the 
earlier passage on Frigidity will be inclined to suspect that 
Aristotle himself was not using it entirely honoris ctutsa. He 
gives, however, some hints for its attainment, and a bundle of 
instances, where our ignorance of the context makes the illus- 
trative power somewhat small. 

Next we come to that quality of to TrpeTrov, “ the becoming,” 

“ propriety,” which is commonly and not wrongly taken to be 

„ the special note of “ classical ” writing. And we have 

Propriety. 1 « . . i i 1 1 

rules for its attainment, .some ethical rather than 

aisdietic, some a sthetic enough but curiously arbitrary, as that 
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unusual words are not appropriate eoxe/pt to a person in a state 
of excitement. At the close there is an interesting glance at the 
irony of Gorgias and of Socrates. 

The next division is one of the very apices of the whole. It 
deals with that subject of the rhythm of prose which, though 

Prose (as we see from Quintilian as well as from Aristotle) 

rhythm, never neglected by the ancients, is one of the most 
diflicult parts of their critical Rhetoric for us to understand, and 
(perhaps for that reason) has been, till the last hundred years or 
so, strangely neglected in the criticism of modern languages. 

We see from its very opening words that the great distinc- 
tions betw'ccn verse and prose literature on the one hand, and 
between literary and non-literary composition on tlie other, 
had been already hit upon. Prose style, says he, must be 
neither emmet ron nor (errJu/thmoti — that is to say, it must not 
have metre nor lack rhythm. Rut he does not very accurately 
deline the dilference between these things; and it cannot be 
said that any of his commentators and successors have supplied 
this defect, though it is easy onoiigli to do so.^ He, however, 
allows feet if not metro in prose, and proceeds to in([uire what 
feet will do, making observations on the subject which are in 
the three degrees of obscurity to all who are not fond of 
guessing. Dactylic, iambic, and trocliaic rliythms are dis- 
missetl for various reasons, nither bad than good — it not liaving 
apparently struck the critic that all these arrange themselves 
too easilij, certainly, and definitely into metre. He pitches 
finally on the p:eaii, a foot which, tliough admissible in those 
Greek choric measures which are a sort of coni])romise between 
prose and poetry, at once reveals its suitableness for prose in 
modern languages by the fact that it is unsuitable for modern 
verse. The pivan or picon is a tetrasyllable foot, consisting of 
three short syllables and a long one, of which in strictness 
there may be four varieties, the long syllable being admissible 
in any of the four places. But Aristotle only admits two, with 
the long syllabhi in the first and fourth place respectively. 
And here, most tan talisi ugly, he breaks off. 

^ JMetre being neither more nor le&s wiLiiin the line, then in correaponding 
than definitely recurrent rhythm, lirat liues. 
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The distinction between loose* and periodic style, ^ which the 
modern composition - books have run so tiresomely to death, 
Loose and which is really a very unimportant technical 

pfriodic detail, follows ; and then we return to those Delilahs 
style, «£c*. ancient rhetorician, Figures — Metaphor once 

more, Antithesis, Personification, Hyperbole, &c. Yet even this 
is more to our ])urpose than the demonstration that follows, 
showing that eacli kind of Khetoric, judicial, deliberative, and 
declamatory, should liave its particular style. And with this 
the handling of lexis proper closes, the rather brief remainder 
of tlie book being devoted partly to* taxis (ordonnance, as 
Dryden would say), but with special reference to the needs 
of tlie pleader, and })artly to a fresli liandling of the old 
questions of enthymeme, the dispositions of the audience, and 
the like. 

It will be seen from this that the Rhetor ie, like the Poetics, 
is invaluable to the liistorian of literary criticism, but that, in 
atufrai literary criticism was only 

ffteto/the partly the object in the writer's eye, while even so 
Rhetoric, before liini, his views were very 

largely limited, and were even in some cases distorted, coloured, 
and positively spoilt by certain accidents of place, time, and cir- 
cumstance. As our poetical criticism was injuriously atfected 
by tlie non-existence of the novelist, so our j^rose criticism 
is injuriously aflected by the omnipresence of the orator. 
As our Poetics were adulterated with ethic and other things, 
so our Rhetoric is warjied by poetical, jurisprudential, and faluir 
preoccupations. In the first, poetry itself is not iiideeil 
itself a secondary consideration, but divers secondary con.^iJer- 
atioiis ride it, like a company of old men of the sea. In the 
second, prose as jiirose is merely and avowedly a secondary 
consideration : it is always in the main, and sometimes wholly, 
a mere necessary instrument of divers practical jiiirposes. * 

To supplement these two general treatises, we could wish 
for more particular applications, but we have not got them. 
We have indeed some vestiges of work of the kind which are 

^ In tlie Greek “strung jiiid KaTiffTpafifitpri, “inter- 

twi.'ted.” 
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not altogether encouraging. M. Egger^ has endeavoured to 
extract some referciu^es to literary criticism from the general 
Prohlcws ; ljut these deal at best with the remotest fringes of 
the topic — wliy melancholy is so often apparent in persons of 
genius, and the like, — questions indeed of tlie very first inter- 
est, but not of the kind which we are here pursuing. In tlie 
extant fragments, liowever, which belong or may have belonged 
to the lost Homeric J^robfcms - (or nporcms or 
Homeric we have metal more attractive. It may be said that 
Piolileiiis. scholiasts, througli whom we have most of tlu^se 
excerpts, w^ere likely to select them according to tlie princi])les 
which, as we shall se(j,^ govi^rned themselves ; but they do not 
all come tlirougli scholiasts, and yet the complexion of all is 
more or less uniform. It is that “ ethical-dramatic ” complexion, 
as we may call it, which we have noticed and sliall notice as 
being the Ca-eek critical “colour’' — sometimes to the utter 
exclusion, and almost always to the etlacenient, of actual criti- 
cism. “ Why did Agamemnon try experiments on the Greeks if 
Why did Odysseus take his coat oH7 Why is Menelaus 
represented as having no female companion ? Why [a curial 
instance of that comiiieiitatorial lues which infects the greatest 
( online iitators as the least, the most ancient as the most mod- 
ern] is Lampetie represented as carrying to the Sun tin* news 
of the siaugliter of his oxen, when the Sun sees everything ^ 
Why did the poet make I’aris a w’retcli who was not only 
beaten in duel, wlio not only ran away, but who was specially 
excited by love immediately afterwards ? ” 

These are mainly moral (questions ; but the great philosopher 
appears to have carried his solicitude so far as to meddle with 
military matters. “Why [somebody had asked], in //. iv. (>7-09, 
are tlie cavalry represented as marshalled in front, the cowards 
in the middle, and the best infantry behind ? ” If Aristotle 
had heard of the “cavalry screen” he would no doubt have 
used this Insis : as it is, it appears, lie suggested that 2 )rota 
means not “ in front ” but “ on the wings.” And there is all 
the quality which endeared Aristotle to the idler side (which 

^ Ol). r/7., p. 191 sq. eiitine Rose, Leipsic, ISSO. P. 120 aq, 

^ Ariatotdis FragiiuiUa. Kd. Val- ^ JSee below, p, 7'd sq, 

VOL. I. 


D 
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was not the only side by any means) of Scholasticism, in his 
condescension to the aporia — " If the gods drank nothing but 
nectar, why is Calypso spoken of as ‘mixing’ for Hermes? 
For any ‘mixture,’ even with water, is something different 
from nectar; and, therefore, as the gods do not drink their 
nectar neat, they do not drink that only.” Quoth the great 
master (in reply, or at least “Schol. T.” says so), “The word 
does not only mean to ‘ mix,’ but also simply to / pour,’ and this 
is what (Calypso did.” But why should Calyy)so herself and 
Circe and Ino, alone of goddesscis, have the epitliet avbtjeaaa ? 
Even he could not answer that, and was driven ignominiously 
to suggest a cliaiige of. reading. 

It is not, I ho])e, necessary to say that I have no intention 
of raising an inept laugh at tlie (Ireat One. As has been al- 
ready said, tlie attitude of the Greeks to Homer was the atti- 
tude of a seventeenth-century Puritan to the English Scriptures. 
Every word, almost every letter, had its reason and its mean- 
ing — often many more than one — whicli had to hn reverently 
sought out. The analogy, however, itself establishes and 
makes clear my point, which is to show that an attitude of 
this kind practically excludes pure literary criticism on the 
one hand, and is exccjcdingly unlikely on tlie otlier to be taken 
up by any one who is strongly bent towards such criticism. 
We know how Milton, wlio must have had an exiyuisite critical 
gusto originally, and who never wholly lost it, was by the cul- 
tivation of such an attitude so stunted and checked in his taste 
that he could throw tlui reading of Shakespeare in his dead 
king’s face,^ dismiss the delightful work (hardly inferior to the 
best of his own) of the Cavalier poets as “vulgar amorism ” 
and “trencher fury,” and even when he was not thinking of 
matter, sink all critical perspective in his blind craze against 
rhyme itself. The Homer-worship of the Greeks on the one 
hand, and their philosophical preoccupations on the other, had 
almost unavoidably a similar effect, though not so bad a one. 

Yet the value of the two main documents is so inestimable, 

^ T have, T think, seen i>r<»te.std are of that foolish order of worshippers 
against this statement. TIic [»rote.sters whicli simply shuts its eyes to dis- 
citlicr do not know Milton’s text, or agreeable “nieves” in the idol. 
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that if the incompleteness and the shortcomings of tlic Poetics, 
Vitlwi ofiht unavoidable irrelevance of much of the Rhetoric, 
two mam were far greater than they are, our gratitude for 
treatises. would still be hard to exaggerate. We have 

here not merely the first constituting documents, the earliest 
cliarters at once and discussions of European criticism, but 
we have them from the liaiid of a master wliose very weak- 
nesses make him, as compared with some other masters, speci- 
ally fit for the office of critic. For the magnificemt but almost 
always (t priori and un])ractical metaphysics of Plato, for the 
sljrewd but personal and rather unfair polemic of Aristophanes, 
we have a ])atieiit examination of a subject in itself so rich 
and varied, that one regrets liaviiig to point out tliat its riches 
and its variety are not quite exhaustive. Nowhere, perhaps, 
does Aristotle sketch the actual Wcscii of the man of letters 
with the (Uemonic completeness of the author of the extra- 
ordinary ])assage attributed to Simylus and quoted formerly; 
but tliat might be, and probably is, a mere Hash. His own 
conclusions, only sometimes inadecpiate, very seldom iDositively 
erroneous, exhibit the true modes of criticism as perhaps they 
liave never been exhibited since — witli an equal combination 
of patience and of power. It is impossible for Aristotle to do 
liarm, unless his princii)les are not merely taken too literally, 
but augmented and falsified, as was done by the “classical” 
criticism of tlie seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is im- 
possible for any one who undertakes tlie oHice of a critic to 
omit the study of liim without very great liarm. Let us first 
review ])rieily what sciem to be the shortcomings, accidental or 
essential, of liis performance, and tlien set down wliat its better 
l)arts establish for us as the state of Literary Criticism at the 
close of the iirst and greatest age of Greek literature, at the 
close of the lirst age of the literature of Europe as a whole. 

Partly by mere induction from actual Greek practice, and 
jj f . ^ purtly no doubt also as a genuine result of Greek 

drtulhacks tasto and literary philosophy, we find the import- 
in th(i the character of certain kinds of literature 

treated with some extravagance. The importance 
of Tragedy (as we are enabled to see clearly by the invaluable 
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though ratlier unfair aid of the historic estimate) is altogether 
exaggerated. It never, as a matter of fact, has held anything 
like the position here assigned to it, save twice in two thousand 
years and more, on each occasion for a generation or two only. 
And there is no reason, in the order and logic of thought, why 
it should hold such a ])osition. It is again clearly evident 
(though we owe the clearness again not to our own wits, but to 
time and chance) that part of this importance is attained by 
an illegitimate sacrifice, or an accidental ignoring, of the just 
claims of other branches of literature — by making lyric a mere 
playhouse handmaid, by converting the stage into a pulpit, 
and by blocking out, not merely tlie existence, but the very 
possibility, of the 2^rose novel. AVe can see further that the 
glorious achievements of the three great tragedians whom wq 
in part possess, and of others, probably not much inferior, whom 
we have almost wholly lost, seduced their critic into taking what 
he found in tliein too hastily for what ought to be found in all 
— induced Jiim (aided no doubt by tlie Greek taste generally) to 
exalt riot, to depress Character, to put «juito undue vstress on 
artiticial Unity. Lastly (to keep to the we perceive a 

most unfortunate, though by no means inexplicable, tendency 
to give insuflicicnt weight to Metre, and a decided inclination, 
on the one hand not to give (piite enougli im2:)ortance to fic- 
tion, and on the other to lay down arbitrary rules about it. 

Something of the same general tendency manifests itself in 
the IxhcUu'ic, reinforced by the necessary results of the Per- 
Audinthf; suasion-theory, and tlie inordinate im^iortance given 
Rhetoric. Oratory. With every possible allowance for the 
undoubtedly true plea that Aristotle had no intention of writ- 
ing a treatise on Prose Comi^osition generally, but only one on 
such Prose Composition as suited tlie purposes of the Orator, 
we can see that if he had written J^rosaics, to match the Poctic'i, 
the same limitations would liave api)eared. He cannot free 
himself from the notion that there is, after all, something 
derogatory in paying great attention to style : and it is clear 
that he does not vmh to consider a piece of prose as a work of 
art destined, first of all, if not finally, to fulfil its owm laws on 
the one hand, and to give pleasure on the other. The salutary 
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but easily exaggerated difference between prose and poetic style 
is actually exaggerated here. Above all, the germ of mischief, 
if not exactly the mischief itself, is clearly discernible in his 
account of the figures of Speech. It was the drawback, not 
merely (as is sometimes said unjustly) of the Platonic pliilo- 
sophy only, but of all Greek philosopliy, to “multiply entities” 
— to take for granted that because names are given to things, 
things must necessarily exist behind names. And so, instead 
of regarding these Figures as merely rather loose, sometimes 
not inconvenient, but in reality often superiluous, tickets for 
certain literary devices and cliaracteristics, there grew up, if 
not in Aristotle liimself, at any rate in his followers, a tendency 
to regard tlie Figures (which were soon enormously multiplied) 
as drugs or simples, existing independently, acting automati- 
cally, and to be “ thrown in,” as the physician exhibits his 
pharmacopteia, to produce this or that effect. 

But enough of this. It is the pleasanter, and, tliough not 
in kind, yet in degree, the more irn])ortant, l)usiness of the 

MeritH of historian, to call attention to the enormous positive 

both, advance which we make with these two books. It 
is almost the advance from chaos to cosmos; and we shall 
find nothing in all the rest of the liistory quite to match it, 
tliougli the resurrection of Criti(nsm with tlie revival of learn- 
ing, and the reformation of it at the itomantic era, come nearest. 

In the first place, we find tlie great kinds of literature, if not 
finally and exhaustively, yet in nearly all their most important 
])oiuts, discerned, marked off, and as far as possible furnished 
with definitions. The most important of all the demarcations 
between poetry and prose is rather taken for granteil than 
definitely argued out ; but we see that, with whatever hesita- 
tions and reservations, it is taken for granted. So, too, with 
the kinds of poetry itself. If prose is inadequately treated, 
both in general and in its departments, we have been able to 
assign something like a reason for that; and a good deal is 
actually done in this direction. In other words, the field, the 
“ claim,” of literary criticism is pretty fairly pegged out. 

In the second ])lace, the only sound plan — that of taking actu- 
ally accomplished works of art and endeavouring to ascertain 
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how it is that they give the artistic pleasure — is, with whatever 
falterings, pretty steadily pursued. The critic, as Simylus, 
Aristotle's own contemporary, has it, consistently endeavours to 
grasp ” his subject ; and he does grasp it over and over again. 
Let us review our positive gains from this grasp. 

, That the “ Tniitation " doctrine of the Poetics is in some 
respects disputable need not be denied ; and that it lends itself 
. „ rather easily to serious misconstruction is certain. 

nut let us remember also that it is an attem])t — 
probably the first attempt, and one which has not been much 
bettered in all the improvements upon it — to adjust those pro- 
portions of nature and art which actually do exist in poetry. 
For by Imitation, whatever Aristotle did mean exactly, he most 
certainly did slot mcitn mere copying, more tracing or plaster-of- 
Paris moulding from nature. It is not (juite impossible that 
his at first sight puzzling objection to Alcidamas' use of the 
mirror ” as a description of the Ody>^scy had something to do 
with this.^ A mirror, lie would or miglit have said, reproduces 
passively, slavishly, and without selection or alteration : the 
artist selects, adapts, adjusts, and if necessary alters. Kow this 
is the true doctrine, and all deviations from it, whether in the 
shape of realism, impressionism,- and the like, in the one direc- 
tion, or of adherence to generalised convention on the other,, 
have always led to mischief soon or late. The artist must be 
the mime, not the mirror : the reasonable, discreet, free-willed 
agent, not the passive medium. The single dictum that poetry 
does not necessarily deal witli the actual but with tlie possible 
— that it is therefore “ more philosophic,” higher, more universal, 
than history, though it requires both extension and limitation, 
will put us more in tlie true critical position than any dictum 
that we find earlier, or (it may be very frankly added) than 
most that we shall find later.** 

^ It hai=< been objected tn tliis .su"- •' Aiul j^et the “ coiruption ” which 

gcstioii Uiat tlie context docri not fjiv- ilogs “tlie )>est” follower! on this alM>. 

our it. Uro haps ; but there is often Ji For it was «jii this rlictuni that false 

good rlcal working in an author’s iiiiinl classicism based its dootrii^e that the 
which the immerliate context does not poet ought not to count the streaks of 
fully show. the tulip — that he must conventionalise 

“ On Im])ressioiiisiu, see Index. and be general. 
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So, too, the jill-importaiit law that the end of art is pleasure 
appears solidly laid down.^ True, it is not laid down so ex- 
Tht md of P^icitly as it is in the Mdophy>^ics and the PolitirSy 
art: thr but it is assumed throughout, and such assumption 
«i#c6ia -g ppj^(.|^ieally iiioro Valuable than argument. We 
have left beliind us tlui noble wrongheadedness of the Platonic 
depreciation of pleasure ; we are even past the stage when it 
might seem necessary to plead humbly and witli bated breath 
for its locuH HtauiH Moreover, the doctriiui of tlie oikcia hdone 
not only by inipli(?ati()ii lays down the end of all art, but guards 
(in a fashion which should have been sovereign, though the 
haste and heeillessness of nnui have loo often robbed it of its 
virtues) against one of the greatest dangers and mistakes of 
criticism in time to come. Tliat wliat we liave to demand of a 
work of literature is pleasure, ami its own pleasure — how 
simple this seems, how much a matter of course! Alas! 
Aristotle himself is not entirely free from the charge of having 
sonuitimes overlooked it, while since liis time the great majority 
of critical errors are traceable to this very overlooking. The 
obstinate ignoring or the ca])tioiis depreciation of Latin litera- 
ture by the later (Jreeks ; the wooden “Arts of Poetry” of the 
Latins themselves ; the scorn of Chaucer for “ rim-rani-ruffing ” ; 
of the lienaissance for mcducval literature; of Du Ikdlay for 
^larot ; of Harvey for the Ftirric Qtfcrnr ; of Ivestoration criticihin 
for the times before Hr Waller im\)roved our numbers*, of mir 
.Komantic critic's for Oryden and Johnson ; of Mr IMalihew 
Arnold for Pi’cnch ])oetry, — all these things, and many others 
of the same class, come from the ignoring of the oihrw IndonCy 
from the obstinate insistence that this thing shall l)e other 
than it is, tliat this poet shall be not liiiiiself but somebody else. 

Again, whatever we may think of the relative iiiiportaiice 
assigned to plot and to character by Aristotle, as well as of not 
Tfn'ory of few minor details of his theory of plot or action. 
Action, there, is no denying the huge lift given to the intel- 
ligent enjoyment of literature by the distinction of these two 
important elements, and by the analysis of action if not of 

^ See for tliid point especially Profossor Butcher's chapter on this subject 
op, vit., pp. 197*213 
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character. With the aid of such refinements we cease, as 
Drydeii has it, to “ like grossly,” to accept our pleasure without 
distinction of its gradations or inquiry into its source. The 
artist no longer aims in the dark ; his processes are no longer 
mere rules — if rules at all — of thumb. And this is also the 
justification, though by no means the sole justification, of such 
minor matters as per'qy'kia and (magnoriHi% as dcsis and lusu. 
True, there is here, as in the case of the Figures, a danger that a 
convenient designation a fodeviori may be taken as a prim- 
leval and antecedent law. l>ut this is the, in one sense, inevit- 
able, in another very evitable and gratuitous, danger of all 
philosophical, scientific, and artistic inquiry. Fools can never 
be prevented from taking the means for the end, the ritual for 
the worshi}), the terminology for the spirit ; but means and 
ritual and terminology are not the less good things for that. 

Most of the ])oints hitherto mentioned, tliough requiring, at 
tlie time and in the circumstances, imnumse pains, acuteness, and 
uivi of patience to discover and arrange tluiin, are not be- 
afiapria, yond tlic rcacli of somewhat more than ordinary 
patience, acuteness, and i)ains. The theory of d/iapria, as has 
been shown since by its triumphant justification in the other great 
tragedy — the tragedy which seems at first sight to Hout Aristotle’s 
rules — is a stroke of genius. To this day it has not been fully 
accepted ; to tliis day persons, sometimes very far indeed from 
fools, persist in confusing the tragic with the merely painful, 
with the monstrous, with the sentimental, and so forth. Aris- 
totle knew better, and has given here a touch of the really 
higher criticism — of that criticism which does not waste time 
over the subject as such, which does not potter overmuch 
about details of expression, bull which goes to the root of the 
matter, to the causes of a certain pleasure indissolubly associated 
with literature, if nut strictly literary. 

Nor, perhaps, ought we to he least grateful for tlie remarks 
on J(WLs — on poetic style ])roper. In details we may fail fully 
Of Po< tic understand them, or, understanding, may disagree 

.Diviion. them; and there is no doubt that they are 

somewhat tinged with that superior view of style, as something 
a little irrelevant, a little vulgar, which appears more fully in 
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the Rhetoric, and which, while it has not entirely disap])eared 
even at tlie present day, was naturally rife at a time fresh from 
the views, and still partly under the inlliience, of Socrates and 
Plato. Here once more we find those evidences of directness of 
grasp which are what we seek, especially in the main descrip- 
tion of poetic style, as being on the one hand “ clear,’* and yet 
on the other not “low,” and in the further specification of the 
means by which these characteristics are to be secured. More 
particularly is this to be noticed in the indication of the ^hov — 
that is to say, the unfamiliar — as the means of avoiding “low- 
ness.” Here from the very outset we see that Aristotle (as 
Dante far later did, and as Wordsworth later again did aol) 
recognised tlie necessity of “ Poetic diction,” — the iiecicssity, that 
is to say, of causing a slight shock, a slight surprise, in order 
to bring about the poetic pleasure. And by the examyfie which 
he gives of heightening and lowering the ertect alternately, by 
substituting diflerent words in the same general context, we see 
how accurately ho had divined the importance of this diction, 
whether we may or may not think tlait tlie fact is rpiite con- 
sistent with his exagg('ratod view of Action. Aristotle’s verbal 
criticisms are never, as (to sjx^ak frankly) the verbal criticisms 
of tlie ancients too often an‘, mere — mere diction- 
ary work. Tliey are invariably con(‘erned with, and directed to, 
the literary value of the word, and that is what we have to 
look to. 

The ])ositive gains, of or from the lltniorh\ are less, Imt 
hardly less. Tt follows from tlie special limitations of the plan, 
which have already been dealt witli, lliat we have no special 
theory of prose as such, and that, not merely some shortcomings, 
but some positive and mischievous delusions (such as the con- 
fusion of style with delivery), result from it. Ihit, in divers 
casual animadversions, he show’s us that if by good fortune he 
had given us comics, the book would, though it were not 
more faultless than the Poetics, have been quite as valuable. 
And as it is, these things supply us with invaluable hints, 
glimpses, points dc rcph'c. The first, and not the least valuable, 
is the distinction, used also in the Poetics, but there only casu- 
ally and in a glance, of words as Kvpia and ^eva. Purity, 
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“ Amplification,” Propriety, while they at least suggest those 
dangers of misapprehended terminology which have been 
already dealt with, supply Criticism with those appropriate 
classifications, and that necessary plant, witliout which no art 
can exist. And tlie inii)ortance of the rhythm-section cannot 
be exaggerated. 

Indeed I have soiuetinies thought that, without extreme 
arl)itrariness or fancifulness, even the part of the 

Iihetoric may be made subservient to puro^ criticism. It is not 
so very far from the effect of persuading or convincing the 
hearer to that of producing on Uie reader the required cflect — 
it may be of persuasion and convi(ition, it may be of informa- 
tion, or it may he simply of that subduing and charming which 
is the end and aim of tlie prose artist as such, whether liis 
name be Burke or Scott, Browne or Arnold, and whetlier liis 
nominal division of literature be history or fiction, criticism or 
pliilosopliy, things human or things divine. The “ Colours of 
(loodand Evil,” tlie tendencies of the readers, the fashions of 
the day and the ])assion.s of all days — these are things which 
beyond all dispute will very mightily ailect the appreciation of 
a book, and which, it may be argued not (|uite improperly, con- 
ilition, in no small degree likewise, its attainment of its object, 
its administration of its own ])leasure. 

However this may be, the point, already more than once 
touched upon, that we luivi^ now a Literary Criticism, rt\guhirly 
if not fully constituted, may be regarded as established without 
need of further exposition or argument. In some respects, in- 
deed, we liave got no further than Aristotle ; we are still argu- 
ing on his positions, defending or attacking his theses. In 
others we have indeed got a good deal further, by virtue chiefly 
of the mere accretion of material and experience. We have, 
perhaps, learned (or some of us have) to resign ourselves rather 
move to the facts than ho, with the enthusiasm of the first 
stage still hardly behind him, was able to do. We are less in- 
clined to prescribe to the artist what he shall do, and more 
tempted to accept what the artist does, and see what it can 
teach as well as how it can please us. But in the wider sense 
of critical method we have not got so very far beyond him in 
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the poetical division. While it' we have got beyond him in the 
direction of prose (as perhaps we have), the advance has been 
very late, and can hardly be said even now to Jiave, ])y coninion 
consent and as a clear matter of fact, covered, occupied, and 
reduced to order tlje territory on to which it lias pushed. 
Great as are Aristotle’s claims in almost every department of 
human thought with which he meddles, it may he doubted 
whether in any he deserves a higher ]>lace than in tin’s. He 
is the very Alexander of Criticism, and his conquests in this 
field, Tinlike those of his pupil in another, remain ]>iactically 
undestroyed, thougli not unextended, to the present day. 
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CIIAPTEll IV. 

UnKKK CRITICISM AFTKK AKISTOTJ.K. SCHOLASTIC 
AND MTSCKI.LANEOrS. 


DEVELOrMENT UF CliTTK.'iSM—THEOPHK ASTFS AND OTIT ERS—CllITICISM OF 
THE EATER rillLOSOl’HU AL SCHOOLS: THE STOICS— TJfE EPICUREANS: 
PHILODEMUS — THE PYRRHOMSTS : SEXTUS EMPI RICUS— THE ACADEMICS 
— THE NEO-PLATONISTS — PLOTINUS — POPtPIIYRY — RHETORICIANS AND 
({RAMMARIANS — RHETORIC EARLY STEREOTYPED — CJRAMMATICAL AND 
SCHOLIASTIC CRITICISM — THE PEROAMENE AND ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOI.S 
— THEIR FOUR MASTERS — THE SCHOLIASTS ON A RISTOPHANES — ON 
SOT'IIOCLES— ON HOMER - -THE LITERARY EPIGRAMS OF THE ANTHOJ.OGY 
— THE RHETORIC OF THE .^CHOOLS — ITS DOCUMENTS —THE ‘ PROGYM- 
NASMATA ’ OF HEU.M0<H:NES — REMARKS ON THEM — APITTHONIUS — 
TH EON — NICOLAUS — NK EPIlORUS — MINORS — GENERAJi REMARKS ON 
THE ‘PROCiYMNASMATA '’ — THE COMMENTARIES ON THEM — THE “ ART ” 
OF HERMOOENES — OTHER “ARTS,’^ ETC. — TREATISES ON PKil'RES — THE 
DEMETRIAN ‘ DE INTERPRET ATIONE ’ — MENANDER ON EPl DEICTIC — 
OTHERS — THE ‘ RHETORIC ’ OR ‘ DE INyENTIONE ’ OF LONGINUS — 
SURVEY OF SCHOOL RHETORIC --- THE PRACTICAL RHETORICIANS OR 
MASTERS OF EPIDEICITC DION CHRYSOSTOM — ARISTIDES OF SMYRNA — 
MAXIMUS TYRIUS- PlIILOSTRATUS— LIBANICS, THEMISTIUS, AND JULIAN. 

Thk two remaikablo books whicli have heen discussed at length 
ill the foregoing cliapt(3r represent, no doiilji, the liighest coii- 
Ih rf/opnifiit dition, but certainly a condition, of (ireek criticism 
of Criftdsm, the sccoiul half of the fourth century before 
Christ. This criticism liad not, indeed, yet assumed the posi- 
tion of a recognised art. It was at best a more or Jess dimly 
recognised function of Jihetoric, which on the one side was 
made to include a great deal which is not literary criticism at 
all, and on the other hand was made to exclude l^oetics. But 
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Ehetoric, from this time onwards, more and more tends to be- 
come the Art of Literary Criticism generally, and to absorl) 
Poetics within itself. So that on the one hand we shall find, 
among the Latins, Quintilian, whose strict business is with the 
strictly oratorical side of prose rhetoric, dealing freely with 
poetry, and on the other, among the Greeks, Longinus (whose 
main subject is poetry), not hesitating to draw examples from 
‘prose. Nor may it be wrong to discern in this awkward separa- 
tion of the two parts of criticism, and tlie yet more awkward 
adulteration of prose criticism with matters really foreign to it, 
an unconscious — nay, an unwilling — recognition of fact. For 
Poetry deals first of all with form, Prose willi matter; though 
the matter can never be a matter of entinj indificreiice to 
Poetry, and the form becomes of more and more importance as 
w^e ascend from the lower to the higher prose. 

After Aristotle we fall back, for the ages immediately follow- 
ing, on the dreary and perilous chaos of fragments and titles. 
77iav>/ov;,s/?/.s From the extant work, indeed, of his cliief discijde, 
ond ofhtrs. Tlieoplirastiis, we could guess that he dealt largidy 
in Uhetoric. It is no rash conjecture that the famous Chur- 
(irfers themselves were intended, after a fashion of which 
we have but too many other examples, to provide orators 
and writers witli cut -and - dri(ul types on which to base 
their rlietorical ajjpeals. Nay, we have titles as well as frag- 
ments of works of his bearing on ihii subject, — on SlyJf\ or, 
Coiaedy, — but nothing whereon to base a real estimate.^ And 
wlnit is true of Theophrastus is triui of liundreds of others. 
Only those who are fond of the pastime of letting down buckets 
into empty wells can derive the slightest sa,tisfaction from 
knowing, or at least being informed, that Aristotle of Cyrene 
wrote a Poetic of which we have nothing, and Phanias of 
Eresus a work On Poets of which we have a coui)le of scraps.- 
It is certain that a very considerable literature, at least osten- 

^ As ill oilier cases, Thc<)i»Iirastu.s lias mcntarilv, ''trik(*s me, I confess, as but 
been critirised very lart^ely on rather a coiiiiiionplace remark enough. It 

slim v()u<*]iers. For instance, the qu(»- lhai liy Herou 'lu.s and Thucydides, 

tatiun (in Cic. Oral., 39) on tlicstrengin ■ llisiory was first stirred up to speak 

of which Mr Nettleship, attd m* to freely and ornately.” 

LasaySf ii. 47, speaks of him comp’d- - See for more, Kgger, p. 347 sq. 
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sibly critical, existed, dating from the third and later 
centuries. 

Two writers, later in time, not of much critical fertility but 
(jf some interest, will illustrate for us tlie attitude of two Greek 
Critic/mn of philosophical schools to criticism. None of these 
iU later schools except the Peripatetics (and in a negative 
sort of way the Platonists) deserved very well of 
Tht our Tenth Muse. The Stoics — when they were not 

in that mood of disdainful tolerance which is represented by 
Epictetus’ doctrine of “ the Inn,” ^ of less tolerance still and 
more disdain as shown by ilarcus Aurelius,- or of affected 
contempt, almost pure and simple, as in Seneca,^ whicli was 
their later attitude — seem in their earlier days to have devoted 
themselves with great vigour to grammatical investigations, 
and at all times to liave aOected the allegorical style. P»ut we 
cannot wonder that they spent no pains on investigating, still 
less that they spent no pains on championing, that mixed in- 
tellectual and sensual ])lcasure which is llie business and the 
glory of liteniture. 

The attitude, liowever, of their principal antagonists is all tlie 
more surprising. Tlie Cynic vulgarity and insolence could not 
be expected to busy itself profitably with letters, and, as we 
shall see shortly, the ancient Pyrrhonists have at least left us 
nothing to show that they could combine with their Qm sals-Je? 
on philosophical points, the keen literary enjoyment and the 
discriminating literary appreciation of their great modern 
champion. Put the attitude of the Epicureans to literature is 
one of the most surprising things in the history of ancient 
philosophy. 

One might have supposed, not merely that a Hedonist philo- 
sophy would apply itself most joyfully and energetically to the 


^ This (h)ctrinc, best known to Eiif;- 
li>h readers, pcrlia])S, from Mr Arnold’s 
not quite fair apjiJication it to 
Thoophile Oautiei*, is of much more 
{general application in the original 
{Emhiridlun, cap. hli). Man being 
repres?ented as a voyager to a far 
country, all occupatioii-s save duty 
aiifl pliilosophy arc really mere “inns 


on the journey,*’ jjleasant perhaps f«»r 
a night, but not good to stay in. 
“Eloquence” is specially dwelt on as 
one of these “iuiis.” 

- Who thanks Heaven (i. 17) that he 
did not make more progress in rhetoric 
and poetry. 

•' r. hifrUf hk. ii. p. '2Ut sy. 
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investigation and the vindication of one of tlie greatest of all 
sources of alaraxia and wponia} but that it would do 
Epicuream: SO with all the more vigour as thus vindicating itself 
PhilodemuH, common charge of esteeming only sensual 

pleasures. Yet, though the scanty wreckage of original Epi- 
curean writing warns us not to be too i)ereiiiptory, there is 
absolutely no evidence that Epicurus, or any of his followers, 
took this side. N^ay, the wliole evidence available is distinctly 
against any such supposition. Eerhaps we could have no 
stronger testimony to the reluctance witli whicli antiquity 
took the view of literature as a pleasure-giver, or rather to the 
rarity with whicli such a view oven presented itself. If we were 
here indulging further in speculation, it might not be improper 
to suggest that the atomic and necessitarian theory of Epicurus 
depriv^cnl the operations of the artist of half their interest. 
Ikit this would be to travel out of bounds. It is enough to 
say that Epicurus is accused of slighting critical discussion 
altogether, that his chief disciple Metrodorus appears to have 
writt(m a book on ]jo(‘try which was a general attack on it as a 
useless and futile thing, and that the fragments of riulodemns 
of Gadara, which have been salvaged from Herculaneum, go to 
support the same idea. 

At the same time, we must not lay too much stress on this. 
The charge against Epicurus and Metrodorus rcjsts mainly if 
not wholly, on the testimony of riutarcli, who, as we shall see, 
took the merely ethi('.al view of literature, and is found in tJiat 
treatise of tlie Mondia in which he sets himself to prove tliat 
Epicureanism cannot even give the })leasure .at which it aims. 
And the tolmably abundant fragments of Pliilodcinus - are, 
even after all the i)ains spent on them, in such a chaos that 
only extremely temerarious arguers will do more than take 
a vague inference from them. The remark which the latest 
editor of this puzzle li.as made about one book — “ It is difficult 
to know whether rhilodenius or his opponent is speaking — 
applies, I should sjiy, to almost all. Xot only is this the 
case ; but we can see, witli hardly any dangf^r of mistake, that 

^ Freedom from trouble aiiil pain ; the term tor the Epicurean nonchuff incc. 
former, e&jpecially, beiui^ the technical " Ed. Ludhaus. Leipsic, 1892. 
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if this dilficulty were removed, and if we had the whole treatise 
fully and fairly written out before us, our state would be very 
little the more gracious. A very great, perliaj)s the greater, 
part of it seems to have been occupied with the discussion of one 
of those endless technical questions — “ Is Rhetoric an art or is 
it not ? — in which antiquity seems to Iiave taken an interest, 
the utter unintelligibility of which to us is only tempered 
by the wise reHection that plenty of our questions to-day will 
seem equally “ ashes, cinders, dust ” to students two thousand 
years hence. The real and solid conclusion is, once more, that 
we have not lost nearly so much as we seem to have lost 
by the disappearance of these endless treatises on rhetoric 
and on poetry. It is possible, of course, that one in a thou- 
sand of them might have been another Uepl '^Tyjrov^: it is 
far more probable that not one would have been any tiling of 
the kind. 

If Acatalepsy,^ the doxy of the Pyrrhonists, has been some- 
what more fortunate in one way than her close connection 
the Ataraxia of the Gaixhm, she has paid for that 
Pu,rho)}'t}<fs: fortune in another. Except in the magnificent 
S^:xfns poem of Lucretius, we have no complete docaiment 
hmiHiHus. philosophy, and there tlie jdiilosophy 

is utterly eclipsed, l)urnt up, washed away, ))y the blaze and 
the torrent of the poetry. Xo such disturlnng element enters 
into the two very businesslike expositions of philosophic doubt 
which we p(.)ssess in the Vurrhon ’m SLef.cIu's and the A(jaimt 
the DofpudLUU (jf Sextus Empiricus.- Rut, if the one writer 
is almost too much of a poet, the other is very much too 
little of a prose writer. Scepticism has assuredly no necessary 
conneclion with dulness, though it may have a good deal with 
levity. Rut Sextus Empiricus is one of the dullest writers of 
antiquity. There is not a sjiark, not a glimmer even, in his 
phrase, which'is chiefly made up of the most damnable iteration 
of tfichnical terms ; his arrangement is desultory ; and beyond 
a raking together of all the arguments, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, for general or particular agnosticism, that he has read 

^ Tlio inc*unipn;hensibleness of tliings ; the impossibility of certjiin knowledge. 

- Ed. Bekkcr. 
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or can think of, he seems to find it impossible to go. At the 
same time, modern writers have found by no means a bad 
subject for such handling in the contradictions, tlie incon- 
sistencies, the ineptitudes of literary critics; the eighteenth 
century especially, from the writings of the great Scriblerus 
to the Purmita of Litcratiu'c, is full of such things. And if 
there is little of the kind (for there is something) in Stjxtus, 
we may not improperly set it down to the fact that he found 
little to fasten upon. 

What he gives is contained in three of the four last sections 
of Against the Dogmaiids, those dealing with Graminarifins, 
llhetoricians, and Alusicians respectively. In the last, which is 
tlie shortest, I do not know that the example of childish 
cavilling <[uoted by Kgger — that a bard was set to look after 
Clyticmncstra, and Clytieninestra murdered her husband — is 
more or less childish than the solemn sopliism (not quoted by 
him) with which the chai)ter and tlie book closes, to tlie elfect 
that as there is no “ time ” ^ in the wide sense, so there can be 
no “ time” — feet, rhythms, measures — in the narrow. 

The section on Khetoric is also short, and turns almost wholly 
upon the old ajwria whether Khetoric is an art or not, with 
others of a similar kind. 

As for the grammatical S(‘ction, that does touch us nearer ; 
indeed, when Sextus divides Grammar into two parts, adopting 
fur the second the definition of Dionysius of Thrace, that 
“Grammar is the knowledge - of what is said by the poets and 
prose writers,” we seem to be almost at home. Kut in this 
expectation we should be counting without our host, the 
sceptical physician, and, indeed, without antiquity generally. 
We have first quibbling d perte do vne about rwpeiria, then other 
definitions, then considerations of the mere grammatical 
elements. Only after a long time does Sextus come to the 
grammarian’s business of inlerprclhig the poets and prose 
writers. And then he not only seems to be dealing with men 

^ This is pi'oved in tlio nsual fallacy- of wliicli tlirrc is an objection, 
fashion: Time must be past, present, - ifiiretpia. 

or future. Admittedly, neither past ' iTvyypatpe is. The opposition is as 
uor future time /s; present time is ohi ai^ Plato, though is some- 

ei tiler divisible or indivisible, to eacli times limited to “ historian.” 

VOL. I. K 
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of straw, but answers them with, as Luther would say, a most 
“ stramineous argument. Poetry, it seems, they say (and it is 
fair to Sextus to admit that Plutarch and other people do in 
effect say this) is useful as containing wise saws and philo- 
sophical instances : grammar is necessary to understand poetry : 
therefore, grammar is good. He docs not care actually to 
attack poetry, l)ut observes that, in so far as it jjrovides matter 
useful or necessary for life, it is always clear, and wants no 
grammatical exposition, while (6G2-CG3) wliatsoever deals in 
unfamiliar storii^s, or is enigmatically expressed, is useless, so that 
granimar can do notliing useful with it. A subsequent conten- 
tion, that grammarians know neither the matter nor the words 
of literature, tliough a little sweeping, might have cha])ler and 
verse given for it in the case of at hjast some critics. Put when 
Sextus establishes his first ])()int by triumphing over the poor 
grammarians for not having perceived in a Homeric epithet 
an allusion to a pliarniaceutical property, and in hkiripides 
a point of clinical practice (G71), lui is either making a heavy 
joke or is utterly off the critical standpoint. 

A third school, in its various stages, has perhaps a better, if a 
vague, riipute for attention to literature. Ikirverse as was in 
Th( Aca- niaiiy respects the attitude of Plato to the subject in 
dunks. detail, it was impossible (or might have seemed 

im])ossible) tliat his doctrine of and the magniti- 

ceiit eulogies bestowed in the Io)i and the I^lunlnta on that 
poetry towards \vlucli he is elsewliere so severe, should not 
induce his followers — at whatever great a distance — to do like- 
wise. It seems, however, to have Ijcen found casi('r by the 
earlier Academics to follow the crotchet than the enthusiasm, 
and many of tlie puerile and servile quibbles to which we 
have referred as apj^caring in Sextus Kmj)iricus scjem to be of 
Academic origin. 

The Neo-Platonists, at least, might be looked to with some 
hope. Their spirit at any rate was not negative, and they seem, 


’ The “ ItTuliiig of Die siml’’ to trutli.s, tliough in Plato himself it .sometimes 

and gift.s, .nul plea.'.uies. Ai i.stotle like- has an unfavcmrahle lueauhig, of 

wise adojits the wonl : ainl indeed it “allurement,” “seduction.” 
contains in itself the soul of criticism, 
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as a rule, to have been dilij^eiit and eager students of literature. 
The Neo- Ibil, Oil the other hand, their tendency towards 
Pkitoniats. mysticisiii, and also the strong colour which their 
philosopliy took from the East, made them especially suscep- 
tible to the temptations of allegory, which, as we have seen and 
shall see, was a Delilah of criticism in almost all its stages in 
(H'ceco. And when they escaped this they nearly always 
sur’cunibed to the other temptations of merely grammatical 
and textual inquiries, or to those of an abstract and theoretical 
aestheticism, which leaves the actual estimation of literature as 
literature out of sight. 

Thus, from the two great cliud‘s of tliii scliool, Plotinus and 
Proelus, we havi'. short iK'alises on the Jieautiful — hy Pn^clus 

FI t'lwa commentary (not comjiletc) on the 

First Al('ihi(t(lrs of Plato, whihi the traetatii of 
Plotinus^ attaches itself somewhat less closely to the ITippiffs, 
From the very first this latter keeps rigidly and Ial)oriously to 
the abstract. Peauty, we arc told, specially Jilfccts the sense of 
sight, but tlui ear ])erceives it in (*lo([uence, poetry, and music. 
It is also in emotions, in virtue, in science. Is all this derived 
from one principle or from many ? What is it, or what are 
tliey ? But as llun’e is both essential a-nd accidental beauty, we 
must first settle wliat llu*. altraeiive principle is. A slirewd 
question, and one which, if followed out in the proper direction, 
would lead straight to the best criticism of literature ; but, 
unluckily, Plotinus does not so follow it. 

He proceeds to examine and expose the dilUculties attending 
the proposition that beauty comes mainly or cliielly fi’om pro- 
portion of parts. There must rather, he holds, he in the soul 
some faculty of perceiving the divine quality, whether manifested 
ill jiroportion or in anything else. The beauty of bodily substances 
depends on their affinity with the divine : the beauty of things 
not recognised by tlie senses depends on their identity with it. 
In yet other words, and from a yet other point of view, Ikauty 

^ Enn.f vi. 1. Stiparately printed Ll)e latlier c:i]>i i<”'»usly selected but 
with Proelus, in an edition which I imcicsthigappendixofyj/tw^fy?«.s^//?m- 
haveiiotsecn, by Oeu/er, in ISH. ^1. iur.-i appended to his Histoirc des 
Thery included a l^Yench translation in Opiniom; and I believe there is aiiother. 
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is Good, Ugliness is Evil ; the attraction of the first pair, the 
repulsion of the second, easily explains itself. 

As for the organ wlierewith beauty is perceived, it is the 
soul: the senses only apprehend shadow-beauties — reflections 
and suggestions of reality. Tlie faculty must be cultivated ; 
it must be refined by high thinking and plain living, and at 
last it will see that, though Good and Beauty are one, yet 
Beauty is in a lower sphere than Good — is, in fact, but an 
imitation of it. 

All this is not merely Platonic — it is itself beautiful and 
good : it is noble, it is true, it deserves everything that can 
possibly be said in its favour. But for the actual purposes of 
literary criticism it is but as a sweet song in a foreign 
language. It will hardly help us in the very least degree to 
distinguish Shelley from tlie most estimable of minor poets, or 
Thackeray from the least estimable of minor novelists. It docs, 
by way of illustration, touch literary criticism once itself, for it 
refers to “ the admirable allegory” which represents Ulysses as 
nsing all bis eflorts to withdraw himself from the enchantments 
of Circe and the ])assion of Calypso, resisting all the entice- 
ments of bodily beauty and delight. To the greatest as to the 
least of Neo - Platonists the allegorical explanation is itself 
Circe, itself Calyx3So; and instead of endeavouring to escaj)e 
from it, he willing meets it willing, and abides contented in 
those ever-ox)en arms. 

This is especially s(‘eii in tlie writings, known or attributed, 
of the most industrious and variously accomxilished, if not the 
most gifted, of the Neo-Platonists, Porphyry. Por- 
' ’ ifliyry lias to his credit two documents which, in 
title and subject, are undoubtedly literary, the Qumtiones 
Horncriccc and the I)e Antro Nympimrum ; while some would take 
away from Plutarch, and give to him, the work on Homer’s 
Life and Poems, which has undergone the indignity of being 
spoken of as “miserable” l)y M. Egger,^ while, on the other 
hand, Archbishop Trench ^ gives the author, whoever he was, 
wliat would, if deserved, be the very high praise of having thus 

^ (fp. rii. plur,, p. 484 . 

“ Savrvd htiin Pocinj (ed. 2, London, 1864), p. 30, note. 
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early “recognised very distinctly the cliarm wliicli rhyme 
has for the ear.” If this were so, I should be inclined to put 
him together with Philostratus, as having at least stumbled on 
a great critical truth. But perhaps the words will hardly bear 
the burden, for the writer, quoting fieXtaadcoi/ dStpdwi/ .... 
ip')(^ofjL€vd(oVi adds, “ These words and their likes adtl much grace 
and pleasure to the expression.” ^ And unluckily, the remark 
occurs only in an examination of Homer bu wber(i this 

is taken as representing kovumddevton. Now, Itonwcotdmton, 
though it is a sort oIl poor relation of rhyme, belongs to that 
branch of the family which more rightly bears the name 
of Jingle. However tliis may be, the treatise, as a whole, 
would scarcely add to the repulalion either of Plutarch or 
of Porphyry. 

The two more certain works, on the other hand, belong 
only to those outskirts of our subject whicli l)ave been so 
oftim characterised. Tlie Qurdionn- busy themselves almost 
wholly with the text and the meaning, though it is fair to say 
that Porphyry is much above the usual scholiast in sense and 
judgment, and sometirnos approaclies criticism proper. Tliis 
approach, liowever, is generally, if not alw'ays, displayed in the 
same direction as that of Aristotle’s extant Uoincric Problems 
{n. supra, p. 19 sfp) and of many of the remarks made by the 
Master in the tweiity-lifth chapter of Xha Podics — the direction, 
namely, of solving material aporicr, such as Aristotle’s own 
comment on ^(oporepov Kepaie, and I’orjdiyry’s on the demurrer 
why Penelope did not send Telemachns for aid to her own 
parents ? The process, in short, illustrates frequently, if not 
always, that curious sxrerrhuj from the purely literary question 
which we so often notice. Almost any magnet is strong enough 
to draw the commentator away from that question. lie will 
even ask, and gravely answer, the question, Why men, but 
not gods, are represented as washing their hands before dinner ? 

^ yAXitTra. 7rpo(TrL0r)(Ti ry xAyep IM’* 40-43. Th(j aunject is dealt with, 

Kcil riBowfiv. from {i]!t)ther ])oiiit oi‘ view, in a mono- 

^ Ed. Schrjider, 2 vols., Leip.sic, graph by M. (’.irroll, 

1890. in Ihc Lifjht of the Jloiru'rie ^cholM, 

“ For this and the subsequent oddity Bidiinioie, 1895. 

Sec Schrader [oj). cit.. Ad Ody^scam), 
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1'he De Antro Nijnipharitm} on the otlier hand, is the principal 
example, in intermediate times, of that allegorical interpreta- 
tion or misinterpretation wliich, unless kept severely in order, 
is sure to usurp the place of the criticism to which it can 
at best be ancillary. From no other members of the school, 
so far as 1 know, have we anything that comes even as near 
to criticism as this. 

Hut the Schools liave led us far from our immediate context 
and subject, tlie literature of the three centuries after Aristotle. 
HhaorU'UuiH literature it cannot be said that one 

and Gram- single text, of Undoubted genuineness and sub- 
manaim. importance, ju'cserves for us the critical 

views of the something like three hundred years which })assed 
between the philoso})lier’s death in 322 n.c. and the nourishing 
of Dionysius of Jtalicarnassus in thetliird decade before Christ. 
'I\vo things, however, may be said to be, in a round and general 
manner, ascertained as liaving either taken definite form or 
come into existence during tliis time; and though both are con- 
ditioned very uncomfortably by our lack of texts, tliey are botli 
of the utmost importance to the history of Criticism, and they 
can both V)C spoken of, with caution, indeed, but with sonic 
general imhu^lion not too far from certainty. Tlie one is the 
cstablishinejit of the teaching of JiJictoric in a form which 
underwent no very important niodifieatioii for five or six 
hundred years, and no absolute revolution tor fifteen or sixteen 
hundred. The other is the l)irth of Verbal Criticism — of the 
kind of criti(*ism which long arrogated to itself something like 
a primary title to the name, and has, in tlie same or other forms, 
not yet quite givcm uj) its pretensions— under the auspices of 
Aristarclius and tlie great Alexandrian .scliool of commentators. 
The importance, assigned to these can he justified from the fact, 
whether tliat fact be or he not in itself distasteful, that of such 
ancient criticism as remains to us, by far the larger jiart is 

^ly ttf lliirt is Hit; sc]»;iratc Ctavc, the UouMe enti-juice, tlio iiyniphs, 

eilitioii ot Van (Jncns ('J’rajecti jwl the vases, the bees, ai’c all allegorised 
Kheuuni, 17Go). It enii hardly be to the jiressed t«» death, broken 
necessary to say that the subject is on the wlieel, sublimated to a non- 
the famous and Ijeautiful opening of es.seuce in the Neo-l’latonic labora- 
Od. xiii. As for the treatment— the tury. 
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busied rather in tlieso two directions than in tliat of Criticism 
proper. On the one hand, we have tlie Inige body of work, not 
even so quite completely collected, which fills tli(3 seven thou- 
sand pages of Wal/Zs Rkrtoir^ and the less voluminous 

thesaurus which does duty for Roman effort on the sumo lines. 
On the other, we liave the body (whether as great or greater 
its more scattered condition does not permit one to say cer- 
tainly) of Scholia. And we constantly find — to our grief — that 
the better writers (of whojn, at hsast in some cases, something 
survives to us) are apt to stray, in one or other of these directions, 
from the proper path of that criticism which, though it docs not 
n(?glect either Khetorical method or verbal minuteness, yet busies 
itself mainly with far other ipiestions, asking, “ Is this writer 
or this work, on the whole, good or bad as work or writer ? ” 
“ What variety of the i)oetical or jnosaic pleasure does he or it 
giv(j i ” “ What are tlie soui’ces, so far as tluy are traceable, 

of this pleasure “What is the special idiosyncrasy of the 
autlior or the book?’* “What ])lace do both hold, in relation 
t<.) other books or autlioi\s of the same or other times, in the 
same or other languages V* It will not be otiose if we attempt 
to sketch, from the extant examples, what the Khetorician and 
tlie Scholiast, as a rule, actually did, what aim they seem to 
have set before them, what connectioM with the best literary 
criticism they seem to liave Jiad. 

We n(‘ed not very greatly disturb ourselves at the fact that, 
of completi'. Rhetorical treatises, we \\ave probably nothing 
between Aristotle'- and Dionysius, if even that attributed to the 
latter be genuine ; and that modern investigations refuse 
indorsement to the genuineness of thti JJe rate rprr fall one 
attributed to Demetrius Rhalerens,^ which would, if it were 
genuine, be the oldest we have. Dor, from myriad petty in- 
dications, there is no reasonable reasoji for believing that a 
genuine Ehdorie by Deme-trius would be very different from 
that which is now attributed to some later Alexandrian writer, 
liheloric, as we have seen, had from the first been hampered 
by special attributions and limitations ; nor ^as so often happ(ms 
in history) did these limitations cease, at any rate to some ex- 

^ r. itifra, p. 103. 
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tent, to work when their causes ceased to exist. The sentry 
in St James's Park, who continued to be posted till the other 
day at the garden-door of a certain liouse, because^ (as it was 
found out long after the reason had been forgotten) some Eoyal 
or Ambassadorial personage had been quartered there for a 
time giiiierations earlier, was a great and admirable allegory — 
and in wiser days than our own would have remained undis- 
turbed as sucli. jVfonjover, tliough the political importance of 
Ehetoric decreased, and the assemWies of Greece became mere 
parish councils; though the law courts went more and more 
either by fixed codes or personal inhuenee ; though philosophy 
became ; Rhetoric, liaving once, with unconscious cun- 

lUutone Education practically into her hands, re- 

((irly lained that yiowerful engine and all the inlluence that 
of y ^ouiers. \ V would seem howexex tVwit, pretty early , 
a very mischievous proci‘SS of stereotyping took place. Grammar 
and Logie, the companions of Rhetoric, were to some extent 
saved by their having positivi*. things to deal with — the facts of 
speech and the Laws of Thought. Rut Rhetoric dealt with fashion, 
opinion, etiqiu^Ue : and except when, in the hands of superior 
persons like Dionysius and Longinus among the Greeks, like 
(Jjuintiliaii among the Latins, it shook itself free and became 
the Literary Criticism that it ought to be, it became a rather 
parlous thing. It early developed the disease of technical 
jargon, in that specially dangerous fonn — recognisable perhaps 
in times nearer our own than those of Demetrius or even of 
Hermogenes — the form of giving wantonly new meanings to 
common words. It elaborated an arbitrary and baneful system 
of “ common form " — of schemes, and types, and conventional 
scliedules, into which, by a minimum of intellectual exertion, the 
orator or writer could throw what he wanted. On the one 
hand, it constantly increased and multiplied the Figures; on 
the other hand, it invented a system of things called stascAs — 
states of the case ” — which attempted to classify and stereotype 
the matter of the orator's brief, just as the Figures classified and 
stereotyped his oratorical means of dealing with it. In other 
words, and to adopt the terms of literary criticism itself, the 
stop-watch ruled supreme. In the more technical examples of 
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Ehetorical art, such as those o£ the far later but characteristic 
Hermogenes, it is often difficult to find anything which touches 
literary criticism at all. Only the greater men, as has been 
said, were ever able to break free ; and the sort of scorn witli 
which they speak of their predecessors — Quintilian of the 
figure-mongers, Longinus of Ccccilius — is invaluable (especially 
as neither Quintilian nor Longinus seems to have been at all 
a bnd-blooded person) as showing how irksome the traditional 
Rhetoric was felt to be by men who had in them the sense of 
literature. 

Lhe Scholiast, on the other hand, if of a less traceable crea- 
tion, is of almost equally old lineage, and he may conveniently 
. be dealt with, in sucli detail and variety as he 
ca/ (ni(f rc(]uires, before the more formidable bulk of the 
f<rhor,a^fic School Ehetoriciaus occupies us. We have already 
seen, in glim})ses, that the restless curiosity of the 
Greeks took very early to purely pliilological inquiry, to the 
separation and naming of ])arts of speech, to tlie codification 
of grammar. And it was impossible that a people furnished 
with such an admirable language and so early developing ac- 
complishment, both in music and ])oelry, sliould not, at a stage 
proportionately much earlier Ihaii in other cases, discover and 
prosecute inquiries as to I’rosody. To this day, Greek grammar 
is, to some tastes at any rate, the only grammar which is not 
too arbitrary or too jejune to excite any interest. The woiidcrful 
symmetry of Greek accidence, the mazy but by no means uii- 
plaiined intricacy of Greek syntax, have had power to fascinate 
schoolboys who, both at that age and later, were merely bored 
by the arbitrary niceties of Latin, and refused to accept the 
attempts tliat have been made to imposti an appearance of 
system on the antinoinianism and the compromises of English. 
As for Greek metre, though the subject has not the historic 
interest — the interest of great yet not inexplicable changes — 
which belongs to the pro.sody of the two other languages just 
brought into comparison, it is capable of much more exact hand- 
ling. And, in particular, the peculiar structure of Greek choric 
verse, that hitherto unparalleled blend which unites much of the 
liberty of prose with the ordered charm of poetry, gave practi- 
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eally endless occupation to intellects which would soon have 
been satiated with the comparative monotony of Latin, and 
which inight liave l ecoilcd before the apparent lawlessness of 
English. 

It is not very certain at what precise time these two studies 
(or, if we take prosody to Ihj a part of grammar, this joint-study) 
began to oecu])y (jousideralde numbers of professional students. 
J>ut it must have been a tolerably early one, and by degrees 
the grammarian in lus pure function, the scholiast in his 
ap]died one, became recognis(id personages. 

Tlie profession, so to speak, may be said (according to the 
eummon tradition, but with sulficient justice) to have been 
Th P formally constituted in the third and second cen- 
qamaivand turics before Christ, under the patronage of the 
Ah'Xunih'Uuh successors of Alexander at the courts of Per- 
gamus and Alexandria. To tli.ese schools belong 
the famous names of /enodotus (tluj earliest, and belonging 
partly to the third century), of (h^ales of ^lallos, and, above all, 
of Aristarchus. Tt is, ))erha])s, only at first sight surprising 
that, famous as tlu‘ names are, they arci for the most part names 
only. Not one single work, nor even any substantial passage 
of a work, by any of the three masicu's just mentioned, or by 
any of their contemporaries or near pupils, has come, down to us, 
save in the case of one pupil of ZuJiodotus, more famous even 
than his master, the grammarian Aristopliaiies. Criticism 
indeed, it has been seul, has, of all literature that is really 
literature, tlie most precarious existence. Still, we know a 
good deal about them from citations, allusions, and discussions 
in later writers, while? of Aristoplnuies of lly/antium we have 
a fairly considerable collection of fragments. 

Tlie disap])oaraiice of texts, always lamentable, if not actually 
irremediable, is here more to be regretted than anywhere, be- 
cause th(?re is fair reason for believing that, at any rate, some 
of these grammarians were critics iu the full and proper sense 
of the term. By far the greater part of their labours appears to 
have been directed to Homer, and there is no reason to con- 
tradict the general, the received, opinion that while the Pisis- 
trateaii redaction is not quite certain in fact, and almost en- 
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tirely unknown in nature, while it is certain that even Aris- 
totle had before liim a text differing remarkably from our own, 
tlie Alexandrian grammarians ])ractically produced that which 
we liave. It is accordingly from this time that the famous 
and formidable craft — science it would no doubt call itself — of 
textual criticism may be said to date ; and from our iiiformation, 
second-liand as it is, we are enabled to recognise some types of 
textual critics which are not, and are never likely to be, obsolete. 
In Aristophanes, the spelling reformer, tlie practical originator 
of accents, it is not rash to see the great (exemplar of the critic 
Thfir t'onr ^f the purely phihdogical kind, who busies himself 
Yvith those lit(;rary matbirs whic.h arcj most remote 
from literature proptir, though no dou])t he is a very valuable 
person when he is kept in his pro})er plaee. Zenoilotus stands 
in tlie same relation to the lexicograpliical critic, and seems 
also to have been tlie father of all those who by “ a O'itieal 
ttjxt’' mean a text arranged at their own discretion, passages 
\)eing expunged, tr‘ansy>osed, or corrected, not in aceordauce 
witli any testimony as to what the antlior did write, but accr>rd- 
ing to tlie critic’s idea of what he ought to have written — in 
other words, wluit the critic Iiimself would have liked him to 
write, or would, if he could, have written in his place. Aris- 
tarchus ap})(!ars to have deserved the primacy generally 
accorded to him by being more wisely conscrviitive tiiaii 
/(‘iiodotiis, and less tem})led to stick in the letter than the 
lesser Aristophanes ; as well as by a general dis])lay, in his more 
literary remarks, of critical faculty greater than was possessed 
by either, and infinitely gre«nter ihaTi that of tlu^ average 
scholiast. While the still earlier, and at lea,st eipially famous 
or notorious, name of Zoilus is of itself sullicieiit to show that 
tlie critic who is merely or mainly a siiaiier ciiii at least boast 
that he is of an ancieiit iimise. 

It would be rash to deny, and even unjusl to doubt, that 
some of these famous critics, as well as others less known or 
not known at all, practise<l criticism in its best and widest 
sense, regulating texts by a sanely conservative acuteness, 
interpreting meanings and purpose with adaptable but not too 
fantastic compliance, annotating matter with intelligent eru- 
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dition, and even achieving, as best they could, the explanation 
of the nature and success of their author’s literary appeal, and 
the placing of his work in the general map of literary history. 
Nay, there were actually, though our remains of them are but 
tantalising, literary historians of tolerably old date. Ihit it 
is possibly neither presumptuous nor ungenerous to suspect 
that, if we liad tlie whole works of Aristarchns before us, we 
should find in him (allowing for his grammatical tendency) at 
least as much shortcoming as we found, probably far more 
than we found, in Aristotle from the rhetorical side. For the 
TU Schon disability — the absence of comparison, the pos- 

aatsoiiAru- scssioii of uoi eveii a second literature for purposes 
(ophancfi. contrast — must have weighed upon Aristarchus 

just as it weighed upon Aristotle. And it is at any rate not 
uncharitable, it is mendy a plain recognition of actual fact, to 
say that on the great mass of Greek grammatical criticism, as 
it comes down to us in the so-called scholiastvS, the curse of 
the letter does uiidonl)tedly rest. Nothing, for instance, is 
more curious than to read, from the critical ])()int of view, the 
Scholia oil Aristophanes,^ some of which are undoubtedly 
among the oldest that we have on any author, except Homer. 
The commentators are irreproachable in noting tlie slightest 
grammatical ])eculiarity ; they map out the metres with re- 
ligious care. Difliculties of mere meaniug they tackle with 
tlie same impertui bal)le seriousness, the same grave and eliaste 
attention to duty, wliether the rr?(,v is a recondite “ excursion 
into tlie ///f/r/’ or a mystery of the kitchen and the fishmarket, 
or a piece* of legal technicality. They give careful and useful 
abstracts ami arguments, dates now and then, sometimes not 
contemptible scraps of literary history. Hut of literary criti- 
cism proper, of appreciation of Aristophanes’ ever fresh wit, of 
Ins astonishing intellectual alertness, of his wdde knowledge, 
of his occasional bursts of magnificent poetry, there is not one 
word. You may spend hours, days, weeks almost over the 

^ I di> not- ])rpteiiJ to liave exleii- liave taken care to refresh and confirm 
sively consnltrU or “(rompulsed” the old familiarity with Diiidorf’s edition 
learned and admirable labours of Mr by reading that of Diibner with the 
Rutherford on this subject. But 1 additions in the Didot collection. 
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huge collection; but the result will only be that, for this special 
purpose, page after page will be drawn blank. 

But it may be said, “ The scholia on Aristophanes are con- 
fessedly ^ poor in literary annotation. Why do you take them 
Qn as an example ? Why not take in preference, or 

, Sophocles, give iQ addition, one at least of those collections of 
scholia which the same authorities^ accept as richer in the 
inatttii*?’* Very well: Ictus take tliose on Sophocles,*^ the 
admittedly richest of all. It will — or certainly may — seem at 
the opening as if a more promising pocket liad lieen struck, 
for the first annotation on the Aja ti is busy with the arrange- 
ment and contents of the prologue, and its relation to what 
follows; and there is a good deal of similar matter throughout 
the commentary on tliis play at least. But when we come to 
read it in detail we find that its criticism is, at its widest de- 
parture from the mere explanatory of the ordinary 

scholiast, almost purely thmtricnL For instance, here is the 
note on 66: ‘*The introduction of Ajax is persuasive; for thus 
the patlios of the tragedy becomes greater, tlie spectators 
perceiving liiru now out of his mind, and a little later in 
his senses.” 

And again on 112 : “ He speaks as in other respects yielding 
to the goddess but in this opposing her, and tlie X)oet hence 
shows his disposition to be haughty (since the spectators are 
much dis}K>sed in favour of Ajax by his misfortunes, and all but 
wroth with the ijoet), that Ajax may seem to suffer justly from 
his want of submissioji to the divinity.” 

We might quote the long and curious note on 131 as to the 
composition of the chorus from Salamiiiians ; the criticism of 
the expostulation of the said chorus with the conduct of the 
Greeks to Ajax, 158 ; the still odder note on 201, as of one ex- 
pounding to a very little school-child how Teemessa and the 
Chorus exchange information; the formal explanation, on 342, 
why Teucer is introduced later than Teemessa, and of the 

^ Sec the UBeful and interesting, if RcUquid, Bonn : 1867. 
rather widely titled, paper of Ad. - Ihid., j). 1. 

Trendelenburg, Orammiiliconim <Jrw- ^ Ed. N. Papageorgius. Leii»isic : 
coi’um De Arit Trtvgicd Judiciorurn IbSS. 
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hero’s lauj^uagc to liis captive mistress; the rationale, 770, of 
the arrival of the messenger ; the description of the scene at 
815. But the mere enumeration of such things as these should, 
without the expenditure of more space, be sulhcieiit to show 
wluit the character of this annotation is. It is not so very 
different in places from tlie elaborate stage directions with 
which, for the last century, some playwrights, especially Ger- 
man and Scandinavian, have been wont to assist the imagina- 
tion of their readers or hearers, or their owui dramatic incap- 
acity; and ev(Mi when it goes beyond this, it hardly ever goes 
further than the explanation and justification of the nc/.inn. 

The same is, 1 think, almost without exception the character 
of the relatively considerable number of o])Scrvations of a critic al 
kind which I have noted on other plays. Sometimes they are 
actual directions to the ae.tor — who is told on Elvctrd. 823 that 
he ‘‘ought, at the moment of uttcuing the cry, to look up to 
heaven, and raise his hands” — sometimes, as on (Kdipm Ttfrav- 
vu!< 141, the note is made that “this will stir the theatre.” 
But always, I tliink, — certainly in the vast majority of eases, — 
the critic abstains, with a rigidity which can cmly come from 
deliberate ])Uipos(‘ (and this is unlik(dy), or from unconscious- 
ness that the tiling is likely to be rccjuired of him, from any 
comments on IIk^ beauty or appropriatcmess of tlie verse, on the 
idiosyncrasy of the phrase or its agreement with others, on the 
Soplioclean characteristics nf tlic poetry, or ev(ui (except from 
the pure stage point of view) on the evolution of the characters. 
He has (‘vidently learnt his Aristotle, and looks at the action 
first : ho has not learnt him with a sufficiently independent 
int(dlig(?nce to remember that even Aristotle does not look at 
the action only. 

But the case becomes strongest when we come to what should 
be the stronghold of literary criticism in this quarter — the 

Scholia^ on Homer himself. Here we have the 

On iloma\ 

thrice — nay, thirty times — decocted essence of the 
critical study of generations, centuries, almost millennia (cer- 
tainly more than one millennium), of study of the writer who 
entered into Greek life, Greek thought, Greek education, as no 

' Mil. Dindorf and Maass. Oxford, G vols., 1855-88. 
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book, save the English Iiible, has ever entered into the life, 
the thought, the education, of any other country. We have it 
ill ample bulk, of all ages, presented in that special fashion of 
comment on comment, of annotated annotation, whicli, what- 
ever may be its merits or whatever may be its drawbac.'ks, is at 
any rate suited to draw out examination of the cominou subject 
from almost every point of view. 

And wliat do we find in this ? Wo find, of course, verbal 
explanation in Hoods, in oceans, sometimes of tlie most value- 
less, often of the most valuable kind. We find laborious eom- 
ment on etymology (not quite so often valual)le as eccentric), 
oil grammar (invaluable often), on mytliology, c've., Slc,, giving 
us wliat, wlielber it be artistically wortliy or wortbless, we 
often could not otherwise l)y any possibility know. We get 
the most painstaking, if not always the most illuminative or 
illiuiiiiiated, discussions of the j)ocl's meaning, bandied simply, 
liaudled allegorically, liaiidled ‘Hbis way, that way, which way 
you please.” jNoL seldom, as (dsewhere (in Euslatliius, for 
instance), we get certain references to Figures .and the teclmica! 
rules of lihetoric', whicli (ouch the outer skirts, tlie fringes, of 
literary criticism itself. Ihit of that criticism, as I’opresented 
(‘Veil in I.)ionysius, much more in Longinus, the allowance is 
astonishingly small. You may re.ad page after page, voluimj 
after volume, and lind absolutely nothing, or next to nothing, of 
the sort. Take, for instance, the two volumes of SclioJia on the 
as pul)lish(‘-d by Diiidorf — on the tlie vi?ry 

touchstone of all (Irciek literature fur literary criticism, and one 
wbi(ih proves the gold in Longinus vil the v(My monumt that it 
shows wliat we may think not so golden in liim. You turn and 
turn. Lesides the matter classified above, a great many ex- 
tremely valuable, or at worst more or less curious, thoughts 
meet you. You will he informed (on Od. ii. DO) that “ It is 
natural to women to dislike the parents of their liusbands”; 
on vi. i;57, tlmt “All youlli is fearful becausi* of its want of ex- 
perience, but especially female youth.” You will find examples 
of the puerile quibbling of Zoilns, such as that it was unlikely 
that exactly six sailors were taken from each ship ; with the 
common-sense, if not much less puerile, retort that it is dilficult 
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to get k^hofjir}KovTa Svo into verse. But such things are no 
great windfall; and such others as the observation, at 391 of 
the same book, on the poet’s wonderful faculty and daring in 
making tlie sound suit the sense, and of showing in that sound 
“ all the sorrow of the sight,” are very rare. They still more 
rarely soar above observations on special points, or reach criti- 
cism of general liandling of the relations of one part of the story 
to another, of its pervading poetical quality and charm. For 
one note, vol. i. p. 425, a little farther on, as to the variety and 
aptness of the Ilomei ic compound epithets for beasts, we shall 
find pages and sheets of mere trilling. And when we get a 
more thoughtful examination (see, for instance, that given as 
a])parently Por])liyry’s in the Appendix, ii. 7S9, on the conduct 
of Ulysses in selecting tlie persons to whom he shall first 
reveal himself), it strikes one at once that these, like the 
comments above cited on the yf/cr, are comments on the 
ftciiony on the dramatic structure, and not on the literary 
execution. 

It is the same — it is perlia])s even more tlie same — if we 
turn to the Tlie famous first words elicit naturally 

a good deaP of comment, which lias some promise. Why 
did he begin with ‘‘ wrath,” which is an ill-sounding word ? 
For two reasons. First, that he might purify the correspond- 
ing part of the souls of his readers by the passions, &c. 
Secondly, that Ik? miglit give his “ ])rai.ses (if the Clreeks ” 
greatei' verisimilitude. Besides, this was the practical suliject 
with which he was first to deal as in a kind of tragic prologue. 
Then there is an odd gradation of tlie states of wrath itself, 
from dpyi] to Xext, an inquiry why the poet begins 

with tlie end of the war, and so forth. This, of course, is 
literary criticism of a sort, but on thin and threadbare lines 
enough; and there is not very much even of this. The 
scholiasts are far more at home with accentuation and punctua- 
tion ; with the endless (question of athclvsis (or blackmarking, 
as spurious); with such technical ticketiugs as at i. 366: “The 
trope is anahphahiwsisJ^ There are four kinds of narrative 

^ Sec Diiidorf’s collection, enlarged vol. v. by Maiiss. 
vviUi variiint.s at the beginning of ^ J.e., ‘'recapitulation.'' 
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— homiletic, apangeltic, hypostatic,^ and mixed”; or with such 
curiously unintelligent attempts to pin down poetic beauty 
as the note at i. 477 on poSoSaKrvXof; as a synecdoche, 
ill which, by the way, even the colour -scheme seems to be 
misunderstood. 

At the close of tliese remarks on tlie Scholiasts L must enter 
in a fresh form the cancat which has perhaps been wearisomely 
iterated, but which it is better to repeat too often than to 
suppress even in a single place where its omission might 
mislead. T am not iinding fault with tliese laborious and 
invaluable persons for not doing what they had not the least 
intention to do. 1 am not (Heaven forbid !) arguing for any 
superiority in the modern critic over the ancient. I am only 
emhvivouring to show that the subjects to which modern 
literary critics — who, as it seems to me, stick to their busi- 
ness most closely, ami abstain most from metabasis e? dWo 
— pay most attention, were precisely those to which 
ancient critics, as a matter of fact, paid li.‘ast. And this 
it is not only the right but the duty of the historian to 
point out. 

Nor will it, I trust, while we are thus examining Alis- 
cellanea, be considered frivolous or superlluous to examine 
, . that vast mass of information on (Jreek life and 

1 hp l.itirary , _ , , . , . , . ^ ^ 

Ep’iijraim tJiought alter the Golden Age winch is called the 
Aiifkohujii'^ to see wliether it can afford us 
^ uthohMjy. light. Ill tliis mass, with its tUousauds of 

articles ranging from exquisite to contemptible in actual 
literary quality, the range of subject is notoriously as wide 
as that of merit. 'Flio devotees of the Miimr ]Muse.s of Hellas 
will “rhyme,” as we should say, anything from a riddle and 
an arithmetical conuiulrum, to Alyroii’s cow and the com- 
plimentary statues to tiic latest fasliioiiable athlete. It would 
be odd, therefore, if books and authors escaped or were ignored, 
and they duly appear. In the battalions of adrqiola, besides a 

^ /.c., “iu the iiJiturc* of couvor.sa- ol u si ve iii rhetoric than in theology, 
tional acltlrcii.s, regular history, or argu- -T use the cl. of Jacobs, Leipsic, 
incut.” But it is often very (lillicult to 1791. 10 voh. (nominally 3 vols. of 

translate these rhetorical terms exactly. (.-oinaientary, in 7 parts, 4 vols. of 

lfypostasi» in particular is even moi'e text,* and 1 of Indices). 

VOL. I. F 
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stray versification ^ of the rules for making iambics, and a wail ^ 
from some grammarian unnamed that he cannot write as well 
as Palladius or Palladas, we come to a considerable body ^ of 
literary epigrams arranged, by some one or other of the 
numerous ancient editors of the Anthologij, in vaguely clirono- 
logical order of subject. First, as in duty bound, come Linus 
and Orpheus, then a considerable batch on Homer, and then 
the long succession of poets and philosopliers, dramatists and 
historians, to follow. For the moat part, of course, the epigrams 
contain generalities and commoiiplac(*a, but with more or less 
of the neatness and prettiness tliat we associate witli tlie very 
name of the Anthology; sometimes lliey go a little closer 
to the niatt(^r, as in the piece (523 of Jacobs) on Eriiiiufs much- 
praised “Distaff.’* As we have only five^ (and those not con- 
secutive) out of the three hundred verses wliich this girl of 
nineteen years composed, it would be rash as well as unkind 
to question the judgment of the epigrammatist that they are 
“ equal to Jlomer.” Hut it may safely be said that the judgment 
itself is in a rudimentary style of criticism. It is natural, but 
rather “tell-tale,” that the critic-poets always, when they can, 
take some non-literary point — Anacriion’s fondness for wine, 
tlie equality in number of the Muses and the books of 
Herodotus, the supposed physical and moral shortcomings 
of Aristotle, and the like. Ihit sometimes tlu^y go higher. 
There is plenty of s])irit and sense in the ei)igram on Paiuetius 
for pronouncing the rhmlo spurious, — as is well known, this 
idlest of critical debauches was at least as great a favourite 
with the ancients as with the moderns (548). Sometimes we 
get valuable testimony as to popular judgments — the un- 
feigned admiration which was felt for Menander, though 
the sounder ciitics might ])ut him below Aristophanes; the 
mighty repute of Aristides of Smyrna (see p. 113) who is 
pretty certainly not the Aristides congratulated ironically in 
another epigram as never having less than seven auditors — 
the four walls of the room, and the three benches in it. 

^ Ep. AdcH])., 454, ed. cit.. Text, ^ Ibid., p. 221 sq. 
iv. 214. 4 V, Rergk, Poet, hyr,, iii. 143. 

^ Ibid., Ej). 1G8, p. 218. 
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Perhaps Claudian is a little overparted with the ‘‘ mind of 
Virgil and the Muse of Tlomer.” But all decadences are given 
to exaggeration of this kind; and the reviews of tlie closing 
years of the nineteenth century in England will furnisli much 
more extravagant instances of comparison. 

The work of known, or at least named, individuals is less 
noteworthy in bulk, and not much more so in kind and degree. 
The right happy industry of JMeleager a])pcars to have helped 
in preserving for us no small proportion of the minor work 
of the great men of old. Put his own (piintesseiiced and not 
seldom charming pen is devoted to sul)jects always less solemn, 
and sometimes very much less worthy, tlian literature. These 
elders themselves (as indeed we shoidd expect) meddle with 
literature hut rarely ; while their successors, the early Alex- 
andrians, are less co])ious than we might have expected. 
Simrnias of Thebes (perhaps not the same who outraged Hhe 
feelings of neo-classic critics, from Addison downwards, two 
thousand years later, by composing verse-eggs and -hatchets) 
has left us a couple of elegant and regular, though rather vague 
and slight, epigrams on Sophocles;- Philiscus of ^liletus, who 
was at least old enough to be a pupil of Isocrates, a pompous 
•cMilogium of I.ysias;^ while no less a ])erson than Thucydides 
has the credit of one'^ on the. Third Tragedian,' which if ex- 
travagant in tone is neat in expression. Of the compliments 
to Aristophanes and Sappho, which are similarly attributed 
to Plato, the fornuu', with its consecration of the soul of the 
great comic poet as tlic Irmcnos of the (.1 races, is far the better. 
Bub the nearest approach to literature among tlie verses attrib- 
uted to Plato’s mightiest rival is a quaint bundle (no small 
•OIK*.)® of epitaphs oii the Homeric heroes. Of course these 
attributions are in all cases very doubtful, and possibly not 
in a single one correct; but the fact of them for literary history 
remains the same. 

If we turn to others, wo shall draw some of the most tlourish- 

^ He id generjilly called Siiuuiiiis the Jl»i<l., i. 102, lOS. 

Rhodian, Hut Korno speak of the two *’ Tbid., i. Hi 117. There arc 4S of 
as ideutical. them, Aristotle had vc*rsatility enough 

“ Ibid. i. 100. ’ Ibid., i. 101. to .lo them, but they do not read like 

^ Ibid., i. 1( 2. him. 
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ing coverts in vain, but find something elsewhere. Erycius of 
Cyzicus ^ has a spirited retort to an insulter of Homer, and a 
generous culogium of Sophocles — it is notewortliy that these 
two most unite the Antliological, as the general, suffrage. 
Palladas liandles Homer’s dealings with women,- elsewhere^ 
jests ruefully about having to sell his books, even Callimachus 
and Pindar, and moralises ^ the story of Circe, rather stupidly, 
but in a fasliion for which he might find only too many com- 
purgators in aiithpiity. Pollianus '’ rallies (not disagreeably) 
the stealers of Homeric tags and phrases ; and a certain Cyrus 
accomplishes^’ a mild couplet to complete his own witty conceit 
of erecting a statue of Pindar at a bath. Tlte long and curious 
poem" of Christodorus Coptites on the statues in the Gym- 
nasium of Zeuxippus naturally has a great many literary 
allusions. Agathias — a S(unewhat major st.ar than most of 
these, and one whose pursuits earned him the s])ecial surname 
of Scholasticus — has, so far as I rememl)er, only two liter- 
ary epigrams'^ on statues of J^sop and Plutarch. Another 
“ Scholasticus,” scarcely distinguished more by the name of 
Thomas, aniionnces that he has three “stars in rlietoric” — 
Demosthenes, Aristides, and Thucydides'* — ])raising especially 
the pains of the first, l)ut seeming actually to prefer tlie two 
latter, [.eon, the })hiI(jsopher, has a litth^ Iiaiidful of epigrams 
on books, chielly of scieiu^e and philosophy, and a Homeric 
cento not more respectable than such things usually arc. 

The great name of 'Fheocritus is attached to pieces, not in- 
elegant but very distinctly hvnal, on Anacreon, Epicharmus, 
Archilochus, Hipponax ; and that of tlu; lesser Alcieus (not 
the great one of jMitylene, but the much lesser Messenian) to 
some praises of llomer,^- of Hesiod,^-* and again of Hipj)onax 
Dioscorides (;xtols 8a])])ho, defends the much-injured Pliihenis 
against those who (to judge from confirmatory testimony to the 
same effect elsewhere) [dayed upon her the same ignoble trick 
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to blast the fair fame of Liiisa Sigea of Toledo. He is com- 
plimentarily orthodox as to Sophocles, but not much less com- 
plimentary to Sositheus, of whom we know little, and to Alacho, 
of vvliom, thanks to Atliemous, we know tliat he exercised his 
wits upon putting nauglity anecdotes into uncommonly pedes- 
trian verse. An ej)igram of the Grammarian Crates ^ refers 
to the controversy on tlio rcispective merits of Cliferilus, Anti- 
machus, and Homer, and would have ))een very welcome if 
it had given us some information on that matter; but as it 
is, the subject is a mere pretext to enable Crates to “ talk 
greasily.” Antipater of Sidoii,- starting from the cliildisli 
debate about the birthplace of Homer, turns it into some- 
thing better by his conclusion — 

“Thy count i‘v is j^reat Ifcaveu : there was to thee 
No mortal iimther, hut Calliope ” ; 

aiul he &ubse(iuently celebrates Sappho, “Erinna of few verses,” 
and Pindar, returning to the same subjects (excej)t Erinna) in 
another batch, and adding a grou[) on Anacreon (who, as fertile 
111 (M)mmonplaces, is a lavonrile subjiict of the Anthologians), 
Stesichorus, and Ibycus. 

. At least throe e])igrams of a dillerent sort rather make us 
U'grct that there are not more of the same kind, instead of the 
iteration of stock phrases. The iirst,*^ by llerodicus of Eabylon, 
is a smart onslaught on the ‘‘fry of Aristarchus,” the “mono- 
syllahists” who care for iiothiiig but and and MIN 

and NIN. The second,** by Anlipbaiics, bails the “busybody 
race” of grammarians who “dig np the roots of other })eople's 
muses,” with a great many more abusive but not cpiite inappro- 
priate epithets and comparisons. The third, ^ by riii]ii)pus, is 
perhaps the best of the three, girding at the “whelps of Zeno- 
dotus” with a kind of combination of the otlier two, which is 
very likely actual and intentional. I’liilip (r. infra) was a 
careful student of the elders of his craft. Antipater of Thes- 
salonica ’’ has quite a group of literary epigrams. He celebrates 
the Nine Poetesses, takes part in the Antimachus-IIomer 

^ ii. 3. '• ii. ^^4. '' ii. 207. 

ii. 18, sy. ** ii. 189. ii. 101, 102. 
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debate, refusing the Colophonian •primacy, but granting him 
second rank and tlie praise of rough vigour (“ tlie Hammer on 
the anvil of the lUerides”), &c., and honours Aristophanes. 
Homer once more occupies Alplieus of Mitylene ^ and Anti- 
])hilus of Byzantium,- while Thilippus of ''riiessalonica ^ devotes 
a ‘‘ pretty but slim comparison with llowers to the principal 
l)ar(ls of the Anthology itself. 

This same Philippus has also a not unliappy conceit ^ about 
Hippoiiax bidding the usual passer-by at his tomb “not wake 
tlui sleeping wasp, Wliose shafts fly straight although his metres 
limp.” A pale addition to the garland of Sophocles comes 
from the doubtless alien hand of Stratyllius Flaccus,^‘ and 
Hesiod supplies only a play on words to the better artistry of 
Marcus Argentarins,*’ while the accident of our order of reading 
— a genuine accident — iinishes a volume, and the tale, with 
the marvellously lame and only epigram of a certain Pinytus " 
on no less a person than Sappho. 

A very thankless wretch would he be who was not grateful 
for any legitimate excuse to wander once more through the 
length and breadth of the enchanted gardens of the Anthology. 
But the reperusal can only strengthen tluj opinion already 
formed that on the actual “evaluation of tt” in criticism the 
Greek mind, whether wisely or unwisely, was not strongly set. 
Nothing can be clearer than that the forms, the range, the 
etiquette, so to speak, of the compositions which are here 
grouped, invited criticism in the graver way as thorough as 
that which Ben Jcjiison gives to Shakespeare, Camden, and a 
dozen others; in the ligliter as sharp, and at the same time as 
piercing, as that of Piron on La Chaussce. But it was not 
the mode, and they were not in the vein. With rare exceptions 
they obeyed the classical jmnciple of taking the accepted, the 
obvious, the orthodox, and dressing it up in their best way. It 
by no means follows that they were not right; but it does 
follow that they leave us a little unsatisfied. To tell us that 
Homer is great, Sapplio lofty, Sophocles perfect, Aristophanes 
witty, is (to use the old comparison of George Gascoigne) to 

^ ^ ii. 194. ii. 240. 7 ii 264. 

® ii. ir>7. * ii. 210. « ii. 244. 
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praise the ** crystal eye ” and the “ cherry li}) ” of any gentle- 
woman. And so we may turn to the division of Greek litera- 
ture most opposite to the Anthology itself. 

Before considering in some, at least, representative detail the 
vast and arid province of the technical Greek Rhetoric, it may be 
The Bhetoric well, or rather is absolutely necessary, to resume the 
consideration of what Rhetoric really meant. As 
we have seen, it was at the beginning a strictly practical Art of 
Persuasion by Oratory ; and if it tended to embrace and absorb 
all or most other arts and sciences, this was partly because the 
orator would certainly have to deal witli many, and might have 
to deal with all, of these, partly because it wns always more or 
less a political art, an art of public business. For the Greek 
politician, like others, was expected to be a Jack-of-all-trades. 

Blit even while this practical object continued, the Greek 
))assion for abstracting and refining tended to turn ])ractice into 
theory, while the Greek love of sport, competition, public dis- 
])lay, tended further to turn this theory into the code of a very 
(daborate game. Obviously enough, as the practical importance 
of oratory declined, the technical and “sporting'* interest of 
Rlietoric got more and more the upper hand. Rhetoricians 
specialised their terminology, multiplied their classifications, 
and drew their rules ever liner and liner, just as croquet-players 
narrow their hoops and bulge out their balls, just as whist- 
])Iayers split and wire-ilraw the broad general ])rinciples of the 
play of Deschapelles and Clay into “ American leads,” and an 
endless reverberation of “calls” and “echoes.” We possess a 
very large, and a more curious than interesting, collection of the 
technical writings of this half craft, hidf sj)ort, and a collection, 
rather less in proportion, but a little more interesting, of 
examples of the finished handi\vork or game. To both of these 
we must now turn, premising that the technical part has not 
very much, and the finished examples surprisingly little, to 
furnish to the stricter literature of our subject. Why, then, do 
we deal with it ? Because even abused Rhetoric is always 
Literary Criticism in a more or less degraded and disguised 
condition. The degradation can be remedied, the disguise 
thrown off, whenever the hour and theme arrive. Rhetoric, in 
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her worst moods, keeps the tools ready, keeps them almost too 
sharply ground, if she does not put them to the right use. 

As Khetoric preserved her authority not merely to the latest 
classical times but right through the Middle Ages, and even at 
lu (hcH- the close of the latter escaped, at the cost only of 
mentH. some minor changes and additions, the decay which 
fell upon the rest of Scholastic learning, it is not surprising 
that the JiJtelorrs Grad received early attention from the 
young art of Printing, ^llad not Aldus, in 1508-1509, collected 
them in two folio volumes, it is ])erhaps rather unlikely that we 
should have liad any more modern collecitions at all. For 
techniciil Pihetorio fell into even more disfavour than Logic with 
the rise of physical science and materialist philosophy in the 
seventeenth century; and though, in some applied senses of the 
word, it has never fallen into complete disuse, it has never, as 
Logic has, recovered position in its stricter iind more formal 
forms. It was therefore no small feat, even of (lernian industry, 
when, some seventy years ago, Christian Walz of Pubingen under- 
took a new edition,^ which, tbough some additions and improve- 
ments Jiave since been made by Spengel - and others, remains 
the main standard and thesaurus. Its ten stout volumes, of 
some seven thousand closely printed pages, have probably been 
read through, and line by line, by hardly a single person for 
each decade of tlie seven during whicli it has bc(iii before the 
world. For not only is the bulk enormous, but the rmitter is 
extremely technical ; tliere is endless repetition, commentaries 
on commentaries on commentaries forming no small part of the 
whole, while the minute definition and special terminology 


^ 9 voIm. (rcaUy 10, vol. vii. in 

two lajge [Jitrts), Stuttgart, Tubing- 
en, Linulon and C;iri.s, ]8.i2-J36. 

^ Spongers Iijiinly wllootion (S vols., 
4 parts), Nvbicli liaa ik.w been f<»r suino 
years in proooss of re-erliting in the 
/UUiotlicvff Ttuhiirntiiui. l»y Ih’mier 
and Hammer, omits the soholia on 
Hcrrnogencs, but includes divers all- 
irnp(»rtant, if elsewiiere ac^cessible, 
texts, such as Aristotle and Longinus, 
and acids some tninor tliingvs. 

It is not, 1 hope, illiberal to remark 


that oui- excellent “ liiddell & Scott” 
is perhaps more i«> seek in rhetorical 
terminology than atiywherc else. (At 
least it certainly was so up to the 
7th or penultimate (‘dition : I have 
not yet wr)rkcd with that of 1890.) 
Eriicsti’s Lixicon I'cchnohffUv. Grcc- 
corimi IHictoriciP (Leijjsic, 1796) is, for 
all its 105 years, still almost indis- 
j»ensable to the student, more so even 
than tlic corresponding and some- 
what yi)ungev Latin volume (Lei})sic, 
1797). Even these fail sometimes. 
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require extremely careful reading. I sliall not pretend to have 
read every word of it myself; but I have read a very great 
deal of it, and everything that follows can be guaranteed as 
drawn at first hand. 

Tlie original treatises of the collection form its smallest 
part, and none of them is very early; indeed, of the earlier 
formal Rhetoric, as has been said, Aristotle is almost our only 
representative, though, luckily, ho is wo|;th all the others. If 
the TTcpl epjjLTjveLa^, or Dr lnii rprrtntioiu\ which goes by the name 
of Demetrius, liad been rightly referred (in accordance with 
nearly all the !MSS., as far as the name goi^s, and with the 
assent of so distinguished and acute a scholar as Petrus 
Yictorius in regard to the person) to Denj(»triii.s of Phalerus, — 
tlie Athenian statesman and orator of tlie latt(‘r half of the 
fourth century n.c., the antagonist of his namesake the City- 
Taker and lover of Lamia, the scholar of Theophrastus, the 
schoolfellow of ^leiiander, tlu^ ])robable consulting founder of 
the Alexandrian library — its interest of authorslii]) would be 
only inferior to that of tluj work of the greatest writers. Ihit 
tlie allusions and citations in the treatise itself (unless we 
suppose it to have lieen edited and interpolated to an extent 
such as to make it usel(*.ss as a document) arc such as to put 
this attrihution out of the (jiiestioii. And whihj Dionysius and 
otliers have been put forward as jiossible clainiaiits, rliere 
seems no reason to doubt that the most probable aullior is to 
le touiid ill some Alexandrian grammarian or sophist of the 
mime of Demetrius (perlia})s the one actually named by Diogenes 
Laertius as having written rhetorical treatises), who may have 
lived under llie Antonines. There is, therefore, no reason for 
disturbing Walz's actual order.* 

His first volume is composed of divers more or less original 
treatises, which are of the kind called Trpo^vpLvaap.aTa, “ l*re- 
liiiiinary Exercises,” and which in most cases actually bear that 
title. The first is by the famous Hermogenes (cZ/. c. 170 A.D.), 

* He does not give, but Spcngel a short fragment., n«pl ipcjrria-fcos Ka\ 
does, the Mhctoric to Alexander (v. whicli is an excursus on 

p. 17 no/c), attril)utcd to Anaxi- Arist., h'hct.^ iii. 18. It is imiely 
inenes ; and the same is tin- case with httrrisitrial. 
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her ’ 

the riicjonix of rhetoricians pure and simple, who became a 
master at fifteen and an idiot at five-and-twenty, whose “heart 
was covcned witli hair,** and whose works not only followed 
him, but were followed l>y libraries-full of scholiasts and com- 
mentators. The next, itself a sort of adaptation of Hermogenes, 
is by A])htlK)nius of Antioch, a teacher of the beginning of the 
fourth century A.D., who had the rather curious good fortune 
not merely to siicure a long vogue in the late classical ages, but 
to be current in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Theon, an Alexandrian, but not the father of Hypatia, follows, 
with the less -known names of Nicolas, Nicephorus, Adrian, 
Severus, and the better known George rachyineres, as well 
as another collection by an anonym. Of thesci, the works 
attributed to Adrian and Severus are not called irpo’^vyLvdafiaray 
but in the first cfisci fieXiraiy in the second BirjyjjfjLara koX 
7]6o7roiaL} The most famous and popular of the sets, those of 
Herinogenes and Aphthonius, are very short, and, like that of 
Georgius J'achymeres, do not excjced fifty pages. The others 
are longer, and in the case of the work of Nicolas, some three 
times as long. 

The 0 ])eniiig of tlie Progymnasmata of Hermogenes is a 
curious and slightly bewihhiring mixture of definition, literary 
IWym- and the kind of “Manual for Young 
nasmata of Writers ” {lejjr orators), which, after long disuse, has 
Uermoffent's. begun to be ]>repared for the aspiring 

journalist. The first chapter is on Fables. They are supposed 
to be good things for the young. They have various authors 
and titles, but there is a tendency to give the name of A^sop 
to all of them. They are not true to fact ; but should be 
plausible, and can be made so by suiting the action to the 
characters and making tiie peacock stand for beauty and 
vanity, the fox for wisdom, the ape for mimicry. Sometimes 
you should give them shortly, sometimes spin them out. 
(Example given.) You may put them in different places of 
your speech, and they will do instead of an actual example. 

The second chapter is of Narration which is dis- 

^ MelcUv are properly “ ooriipicte nasmata^ exercises in part.^ of oratory. 
declainatioiiR,” not, as are the Progym' The others are some of these parts only. 
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tinguislied from Fable as being the story of soinetliing \vhi(?li 
has either actually happened or is told as if it had. Horner and 
Herodotus are both “ narrators.” There are five kinds of it 
(one thinks of Poloiiius) — the directly declaratory, the indirectly 
ditto, the elenchtic, the loose, the periodic — with examples of 
each kind.^ The first is good for story, the second for debate, 
“ the elenchtic [confuting] is rather for elenchs,” and the loose 
for epilogues, as being pathetic. 

We might at very little expense of trouble, if at miicli of 
space, go through the whole of the little treatise and show 
how the hairy - hearted one of Tarsus deals in the same 
way with “ Uses,” ^ Maxims, Jiefutation and Confirniation, 
Commonplace, Encomium, Comparison, Character - drawing,^ 
Ecphrasis,'‘ Thesis,'* and Introduction. l>ut the examples 
given will suiiice. Each chapter consists of a definition, a 
division, soinetiines very finely drawn, of kinds, examples, 
and generally a scrap of advice as to how, when, and wdiere 
to introduce them. 

The good and the evil of this kind of thing, as well as its 
special bearings on lit(jrary criticism, are not diflicult to dis- 
nemorkA cerii. It necessitates the narrowest and most accur- 
on thttn, investigation of tlie kinds and cliaracteristics of 

literature, of literary means, of ‘‘composition,” in the wide and 
rlie narrow sense. It confers on apt students, besides the mere 
a])ility to play the s))ecial game of artilicial oratory, a great 
nculeuess of analysis. It entirely avoids, no doubt, the danger 
which is charged constantly, and sometimes not without a cer- 
tain justice, oil the more a‘sthetic kind of literary study and 


’ "I'liis is an early exami)le of the 
cojifiK-jion and ero.ss-<livisioii which has 
infested formal Hhetoric to the ]»reseiit. 
day. Ji’or the first three heads are 
purely material, the last two grammati- 
cal-formal ; so that, instead t)f i-anking 
side hy side, each of 1, 2, 3 should 
rank under ench of 4, Cf. Professor 
Cain’s RheUn'ic, vol. i., where similar 
cross-division more than once occurs. 

“ rather “maxims” than 

‘‘ uses ” in the theological sense. 


Hennogenes exhausts his special gift 
in distinguishing it from the more 
general maxim or ypuiixt], 

•* The ijdoTrotia above referred to. 
It has a special reference to the 
drawing - up of spc'cehes suitable to 
such and such a character in such 
and such a situation. 

* Description of the graj)liic and 
pK-tures(|ue kind. 

® Subject or question in the wide 


sense. 
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literary criticism — the claii^^er of desultory chatter. It has, 
in short, though to a less degree, the virtues of Formal Logic. 
And if the subject of Education, and fresh nostrums in it, 
were not a weariness to all intelligent mankind, one might 
say that not a few things in our present curricula might with 
advantage be excluded to make room for a course (with some 
due alterations) of Lhetoric according to Hermogenes. But, 
at the same time, its own shortcomings and its own dangers 
are (*(|ually obvious. Tlie greatest of them — indeed one which 
in a manner swallows up and contains within itself all the others 
— is the almost irresistible temptation to regard literature as 
something according to scheme and schedule, something that 
the pocket ivory rule of the architect, and his neatly latticed 
paper, and a short handbook like this before us, will enable 
you to despatch and dis])ose of. Acute as are the divisions 
and definitions, they are dead tilings ; and nothing that imitates 
and follows them can be really alive. 

Aphthonius adopts the same divisions of rrogymuasmata, 
save that he makevs them fourteen instead of twelve, by 
separating avaaKevi] [n^biitting] from KaraaKevi] [confirmingj, 

, , . . and adding a section on lUame. His object was evi- 

Apfif/wunf^. ^ IT- Ti 1 11- 

den tly to nnik(,‘ even the biisiness-like handling or 
his Y^icdecessor nnire precise still ; and the long and revived 
popularity whicli, as has been said, he aehicv(,‘d, was not an 
undiui reward for (nu* of the most craftsmanlike crambooks 
that ever deserved the encomium of the epithet and the dis- 
credit of the noun. Ajihthonius substitutes for the simple 
heading “ Of !Myth,” &c., “ .hrjinition of Myth,” iK:c. ; and 
though he still keeps his sections very short, he manages, 
instead of the rather brachygrajihic indication of examples in 
the text, to give an appendix of complete if miniature pattern 
at the end of each section — a fable of the ants and grass- 
hoppers, urging youth to industry, for the first; the story of the 
rose and its acu^uiring redness from the blood of Aphrodite 
when she struck her toot against its thorns in trying to shield 
Adonis from Ares, for the second ; and so on. In every respect, 
Aphthonius has studied clearness, and he has certainly 
achieved it. If it were not for the dangers of the whole 
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method, and especially that greatest one, of encouraging the 
mistake of classification for fact, terms for things, orderly 
reference to a schedule for lesthotic appreciation, ho would 
deserve very hearty applause. And oven as it is, one could, 
as has been said above, see the study which he facilitates 
substituted for any one of at least a dozen subjects of our 
modern overcrowded curriculum with a great deid of equan- 
imity. Short as the piece is, some of the examples, such 
as the encomia of Thucydides and of Wisdom, are composi- 
tions of consid(n*ablo finish. Rut it is sigiiiticaiit that in tlie 
first there is, strictly s])eaking, no literary criticism at all, and 
that even the inevitable comparison witli Herodotus is poorly 
shuliled off witli the stock reproach that Ihu’odotus writes to 
please, Thucydides to speak the truth. 

Theon, with greater space at his command, employs a differ- 
ent method. It is uncertain wludher he ])ri‘C(*Al(al or followed 
Aplithonius; but the former tlieory is favoured by 
tluufact that he, like I bn-mogtme.s lias twelve sub- 
jects only, those which Aplithonius put asunder being still 
united. He begins witli a general disquisition on, and encom- 
ium of, the Ih'Ogymnasmata, widening ihem somewhat, so as to 
l>ring in Figures to some extent, but also describing si>me of 
these as “contentious” or “disputed.” Then he has a rather 
curious chapter, nearer to our special purpose tliaii usual, 
sliowing how, not merely the great orators, but the great 
wrilers of old, used these forms, or rather things which can 
be brought uiuU't these forms, citing tin*, famous s])eech of 
Sophocles as to his emancipation from lnvi‘ in the Jlcpahlic, 
the fable of the flute-player in Herodotus, others in otlier 
liisiorians, and a very great many more things, not a few 
of which are lost. This enumeration is not only interesting 
as pointing to these doiUU retff, luit as sliowing bow unhappy 
the Greek was unless he could arrange and classify and 
ticket, as well as distinguish and enjoy, tlie parts and char- 
acteristics of literature. The spirit is not dead yet; it has 
prompted a much - respected living author on llhetoric to 
describe In Memoriam as “a combined Hyperbole of Affec- 
tion and Sorrow.” And this may undoubtedly be said in it? 
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favour, that its exercise does really require and promote a 
certain intellectual alertness and activity. But the question 
is, Do this alertness and this activity exert themselves in 
actual progress, or in nnu'e marking- time ? Is the compre- 
hension (one can hardly even ask Is the enjoyment) of In 
Mnnoriant furthered by its orderly arrangement in the case 
generally labelled “ Hyi)erbole,” and in the compartment 
labelled “ Combined Hyperboles,” and in the further pigeon- 
hole labelled “ Of AlVectioii and Sorrow” ? Is it really import- 
ant to decide whether Sojdiocles’s variation on “ sour grapes ” is 
a ;\;pe/a or an apophthegm, and which are the most remarkable 
examples of Si.yjyij/bLa in the orators and the historians respec- 
tively ? Such tilings may appear to some specially and fatally 
to underlie the Platonic curse on the a])pearaiice of knowledge 
without the realiiy. But they have, as we see, very strong 
and long prescription, and there are still some who bitterly 
resent tlie exclusion of them from tlui teaching, not merely of 
technical Bhetoric, but of literature — who regard a system 
of ‘‘leaden rules,” of individual appreciation without classes 
and compartments and indorsements, as dilettante, unscientific 
(wliicli it would certainly allow itself to lie), and effeminate. 
Between the two, opinion, a little assisted by Logic and 
History, must be left to decide. 

Theorrs hnmlling of the Progymiiasmata (which he often 
speaks of without the /fro) is, as has been said, much fuller 
than those of Herniogenes and Aphthnnius. lie does not, like 
the latter of these, give? a regular formal jiatteni of each kind ; 
but he has a great many illustrative refenmees to literature, 
and he has a good deal of discussion on what may be called tlie 
philosoj^hy of the several kinds. Xor is it uiiiiotcworthy that 
ill dealing with ('ommon})la.c(* lie drops the “common,” siib- 
stituies proso/Kfpo.uf for cfhn/xrif^ and introduces the curious 
new heading of “ Law.” On the whole, Theon is more “ for 
thoaglits” than either of his forerunners;’ he might profit a 
clever boy more, and he has much more numerous and deeper 
glimmerings of insight into tlie purely critical side of the 

^ speaking of Wal/Zs order : I have little doubt uiytself that he preceded 
Aphthonius in time. 
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matter. But he lacks system, and this, in dealing with a 
subject which is systematic or nothing, is a drawback. 

There was a rhetorical Nicolaus (indeed the name was very 
common) who was a student of 1‘roclus ; but the author of the 
Vicolat/s possess seeuis to have flourished 

later, under the Em])eror Leo and after him. For 
some reason or none, MSS. of him seem to be specially found 
at Oxford. They are merely examples, sev(»ral of each kind, 
and sometimes minutely subdivided, there being, for instance, 
separate patterns of mixed, unmixed, logical, and practical 
‘"Use.” They form, in fa(it, a curious bmidle, and by no means 
a v(jry small one, of partial declamations in common form, 
the examples of Jitkopuiia being especially remarkable : “ What 
sort of things Niobe would say,” “What Menoegeus the ])at- 
riotic suicide,” “ AVliat (Jassandra at the sight of the horse.,” Ac. 
No less than fourteen in all are given. 

This is also the principle of the l^ro(jjjiini(f>^nu(in of Nice- 
phorus Basilicus, a notary (not the son-in-law chronicled by 
, Scott) of Alexius Comneiius, wlio gives no less than 

2sii‘(phorm. ' . y 

three-and-twenty LtIio]Keia‘ on subjects J^agan and 
Christian. In fact, these two collections, which together fill 
some two hundred and fifty well-packed pages, may be regardcul 
rather as rhetorical reading-books, designedly iiitended to pos- 
s(\ss a certain interest, than as anything else. Familiarity with 
them would be likely to produce much the same sort of literary 
facility, and in a sense “correctness,” as that which we lind in 
the minor French writeis of the eighteentli century. It could, 
after mere childhood (when it migiit insensibly inculcate some 
good principles and some sound models), have little otlier good 
eilect. 

The few fjbe\eTaL of Adriaiius, tlio successor and funeral 
eulogist of Ilerodes Atticus, are whole declamations, not 
M'no" under any of the heads. Tlie IHajcmata 

and EtkoiKciw of Scverus, after wliat has been said 
of these kinds, will need no special characterisation ; and the 
Pro(jyrtinmm(da of George Pachymeres (who was nearly con- 
temporary with Dante) and of the Anonymu.s are, like so 
many of the others, pure examples, indeed (as the former 
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are well called in one MS.) Mdetce on the Progymnasinata 
themselves. 

No great resumption or amplilication of the scattered com- 
ments already made on these works can be necessary. They 
form a by no means contemptible group of “ Coin- 
rewarl'son pf^‘'^d.ion books,” Creditably distinguished from some 
the rroinjm- inorc modern examples of tlie same kind by being 
imsmata. something better than mere grammar, 

but not as a rule sliowing any of that conception of style which 
is visible as early as Dionysius, distinct in Quintilian, and 
present in a form at once vigorous and (ixcpiisite in Longinus. 
They are by no means ill calculated to excite an interest in 
literatim^ and ev(3n to facilitate the ])roduction, in not con- 
temptible form, of certain kinds of it. But there is upon all of 
them the curse of beginning at the wrong end — of constructing 
an elaborate skeleton system of forms, and kinds, and sub-kinds, 
and then (.‘lassifying literature under those, instead of b(*giniiing 
with the literature, separating the good from the Did, and ex- 
amining, as far as may be ])()ssil)li3, the sources of goodness and 
badness. A man trained in them would have many advantages 
over our heaven-born, but hardly even cnrlh-instriicted, re- 
viewers and students of literatiive. But he would be very apt 
to miss tlie finer touches, to lose tlu? no))ler gusts, of literature; 
and he would 1)0 es])ecially disposed towards that worst disease 
of criticism, so ofleii niaiiifesUul in its history, which leads men 
to ignore, or even blaspheim*, great work, because it refuses to 
1;e classified, or to ol)cy tlie arbitrary rules wliich have been 
foisted into, or encrusted upon, the classification. 

Not from such a point of view did the still later teachers, 
w'lio set themselves to comment on the comment of Hermogenes 
Th Com- Aphthonius, regard their authorities. The 

men*(irie.s Oil .secoiid voluuie of AValz — a stout one of nearly 
seven hundred pages — is entirely occupied with 
scholia on Aphtlionius alone, at the rate, that is to say, of 
about fourteen ])ages of margent to one of text. This flood of 
words aljout words lias been too much for the patience even of 
the editor, who gives specimens only of some, and in just wrath 
labels one as ''a futile opuscule botched together with utter 
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stupidity.” Much, indeed, is of the usual kind which we asso- 
ciate with scholia — verbal interpretation, sometimes not useless, 
but as a rule singularly pedestrian and uninspired, intro- 
duced with a monotonous rattle of cliches and catchwords. 
Hut there are also better things, and the so-called “ Homilies ” of 
Doxopater, besides being of very considerable bulk (they till 
some four hundred pages, not of mere scrappy annotation but of 
substantive commentary), attest the intelligence as well as the 
industry of tluiir author, a Hyzaiitiiie of the eleventh century. 
But they are (necessarily, no doubt) cribbed and cabined by 
the circumscriptions of their text. 

Tn the third volume we return to com))aratively original 
work, with Hermogencs once more at the head of the authors. 
The. “ylw” have left the vestibule — the rrogyrnnasmata — 
of Hermo- and are now in the main c()urts of pure Bhetoric 
iHHiis. lierself. Much more than half the volume is occu- 
pied by the four divisions of the master’s T r clinic : the first of 
the second, in four j^arts, of “ Inventions,” the third 
of “Ideas,” and the fourth of “Cleverness^ of Method.” One 
synopsis of about a hundred pages, an anonymous epitome of 
fifty, with eleven sliortc^r epitomes, and other tractates, scarcely 
aveniging a dozen pages each, coni])lcte the volume. 

Tliere is no doubt that the manual of llermogenes is the text- 
book of later Greek Bhetoric. Five mortal volumes of Walz, 
one of nearly nine hundred pages, are occupied by scholia upon 
it, two of these being devoted to the l^fascis alone ; and it seems 
to have been the model subject even of those who did not osten- 
sibly range themselves as its commentators. The book of the 
Slaseis, which produced fifteen liundred of extant and 

printed commentary, has itself but fifty or sixty, the great bulk 
of the treatise being contained under the heads of “ Inventions ” 
and “ Ideas.” Tliere is a table of contents, but it may be 
feared that tliis will be of but imrtial service to any one not 
ac(iuainted with the technicalities of the subject. Others may 

^ Seivhs un<l deiydrrjs nre good cx- suit univcrs.illy. The wt^rd seems t‘3 
amples <>f tlie diHiculty or’ getting exact ret’er to the onit*)r’ri power of suiting 
English cquivaleii is for (jl reek rlietoricid his method to his case, to alertness 
terms. Some prefer “ vehemeiioe ” or and fertility of resource. 

“ intensity,” ]jut neither of these will 

VOL. 1. 


G 
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indeed be relieved by the names of well-known Greek orators 
and historians, who aj)])ear to be discussed under “ Ideas,” and 
even by tliosc of some commonly known Figures in the last 
division. But on the whole Terminology revels in all her 
wildest Greek luxuriance. Ilypodijeresis and Prodiegesis guard 
the labyrinth with Antenclema and Procatastasis ^ ready at 
hand ; more familiar words have obviously assumed new senses ; 
and it is not even the very easiest thing to acquire a distinct 
and satisfactory idea of the connotation of the great section- 
headings themselves, while, when that idea is at last attained, 
we may find that it is for our sj^ecial purpose irrelevant, or 
nearly so. 

The best instance stands, at the very threshold of the investi- 
gation, in the very name of those which, as we have seen, 

attracted the commentators as a candle does flies. is 

a term which appears impossible to translate into any single 
English word, even in that legal vocabulary to which (far more 
than to anything having to do with literature) it really belongs. 
Its Latin equivahmt is or cunslUutio M. Egger 

renders it in French as dint dr. ratine ; Liddell and Scott do not 
attenq^t to render it at all; but it and its Latin equivalents 
have been variously translated as ‘‘ state of the case,” “ issue,” 
“point.” Sometimes it seems as if it might be not impossibly 
translated “plea.” ITenuogenes (who idunges at once, after his 
fashion, into a wilderness of the most wiredrawn distinctions) 
gives no general definition, but says that ardent opiKij is “ the 
search for a name for a thing,” and instances tlie case of a man 
who has stolen tlie ])rivate j^roperty of a priest. Is this 
iSacrilege or Tlieft ? The opening for hair-splitting wdiich su(?h 
an inquiry gives is, of course, a very wi»le one, and Jlermo- 
genes simply revels in the iiidiilgeiice thereof. But for us 


^ “ Uintributioii of tlio ; 

“ slatciiiojit " ; acknovv- 

^vith ju.stiticati<»n ” ; -'iiii.n)- 
•UicLioii to iianative,” are atlenipU at 
of tlie.se. 

' Ciuiiitiliaii adds •fUfutlo and rjuod 
in nuantiimc •(ppariot to tlieso, and 
explains ardais itself as s<».cjil]ed rtf 


(.t‘ f'o fjHotf. Ihl Nil prliims cavHO] con- 
•jn.i^ns Vil t/vnd in hoc ratfsn fon.sistat. 
TJje kinds ami sub-kinds of arda-fts 
wore luxuriously wallowed in : and 
opiK^ and (TToxfx-o^TiKhf ncfjotUdla and 
cohiparntiviii^, with a dozen otheis, 
can be investigated by those who 
choose. 
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tliere is hardly a blade of pasture in tlie field OJi \<-yhich centuries 
of commentators browsed so greedily. 

Eupecret? again may be “ for thoughts.” Again w can find 
no single word for them, how much less for such nicetidiS 
mtastasis and prodicgenh ? Tlie term covers the addition).^ the 
case introduced by the speaker s own invention, and ranges' ever 
a vast variety of subtleties, ending with a treatment of soi^^^c 
Figures. The examination of “Ideas’’^ shifts to the qualitiol^ 
of tlie speech or speaker — clearness, purity, dignity, energy, 
brilliancy, and very many others, ending with that survey of 
great speakers and writers which has been noted. And finally 
the treatise on “Cleverness of method” contains, not only more 
figures, hut a profusion of mostly l)rief and rather desultory 
cautions. Throughout the book the author seems in a sort of 
paroxysm of distinction and nomenclature: he is always striv- 
ing to make out some one thing to be at least two things, and 
to tit each of the two with some technological form. 

\V(i turn, naturally enough, to the dealings with great writers 
mentioned above to sec what this nuithod, of analysis pushed to 
the verge of mania, will give us. They ani very short — not in 
all filling twenty pages — and, as we might have expected, 
they contain little more than simjile reference to the techni- 
calities on wJiieh so much time has been spent. Literary 
i'riticisni, in short, becomes a form of clieiuical analysis. We 
all know how this runs, as ])Osted up, say, outside the walls of 
a pumi)-room. The water contains iron so many grains, sulphur 
so much, chlorine so much, nitrates a trace, and so forth. So 
liere. I.ysias has moderate ^TrifjLeXeuij only a trace of yopjorr]^, 
a certain amount of TreptfSoXi] /car '^vvoiav, but hardly any of 
it Kara p^Oohov, very little that is axiomatic, but a great deal 
of cleverness of method. On the other hand, Isicus has a great 
(leal of 7«p70T?/s',‘^ more almndant eTripeXeia, and so with other 


^ 111 the sense, <>l coiu>e, of “kiiul,” 
not of “ not ion.” Imlccd <me Solioliast 
I'll llci’iiiogenes dciincs it as TroioiTfs 
\6you Tots o7roK6ijLt€i/ois apjjiodiiis Trpo(r- 
(OTTois T€ Kal TTpdyixaaiv. 

Generally remleml “nervousness,” 
though Krnesti prefers “celerity.” eirx- 


/ac'Aeia is “diligent exiictncss” ; Trepifio\^ 
/car* ivvoiav, “argumentative exaltation 
of tJie >iibject”; d>p€\^s is “simple.” 
l>y this time, and indeed long before, 
.« regular euiit of eritieism had sjiriing 
up. Mr Xettlcship once made a useful 
list- of its terms (r. infra^ bk. ii. p. 219). 
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things. He is not so good as Demosthenes (who, be it 
observed, Hermogenos' ideal), but much better than Lysias, 
though h' has not so much clearness of method, yet still a good 
deal. Q the historians, Xenophon is very particularly 
and al'O “ sweet,” &c., t'vrc. 

IVhaps the following sentence may serve as well as any 
otter as an example of the method of Hermogenes. It is from 
tiie fourth chapter of the third book, irepl evpea-ecov ; — 

“Since many liave set out many things about epiclieiremes ^ 
and liave spent mucli speech on this, and nobody has been able 
to bring it homo to the mind clearly, J shall endeavour, as 
clearly as I can, to deckle what is the invention of the 
epicheireme which constructs the krplutlaion or tlie and 

what the invention of the rrfpiHia whicli constructs the cjn^ 
cheimne, ami what tlie invention of the entliymeme which con- 
structs the crpasyt.J' 1 (|Uote this with none of that ignorant 
scorn of terminology, as such, wliich authorities so diflerent an 
Hamilton and Mill have justly denounced in reference to the 
common eighteenth-century judgments of the sclioolmen. Hut it 
will be obvious to anybody that this kind of writing tends to 
the construction of a sort of spider’s web of words, the symmetry 
and exactness of construclion whereof are in inverse ratio to 
substance and practical use. It may catcli Hies ; it nndoubteilly 
gives a sense of ingenuity and mastery to the spider. Hut it 
has extremely litth; sweetness: it rather obstructs the liglit; 
and it is not capable of being put (for it will not even stauncli 
W’ounds) to any of those practical purposes which objects possess- 
ing very little sweetness, and no light at all, not unfre(tuently 
subserve. 

We shall still have something to say of Hermogenes wlien 
w^e come to the conclusion of this Uhetorical matter ; but for the 
Oiker Ijresent, it is necessary to Y)ass on to the writers 

“/irty, 'tOc. associated with him in this third volume of Walz. 
Tlic AH of Rhctorir of Kufus, wliose age and identity are quite 
unknown, is a very briid and rather slight skeleton, with 
classifications, definitions of terms, and a few examples. Per- 

^ A pociiliar fi»nii <jf cMitliyinemc, tiou. epyao-ia is “ liaml ling" or work- 
falling abort of complete deinoiistra- iiiaiifehip,” with a .special connotation. 
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haps the most interesting thing about it is the addition of 
a fourth kind — historic — to the usual three — forensic, and 
symbouleutic, and epideictic. The very cornmoii habit, to 
which reference has been already made, of taking examples 
almost indiscriminately from orators and liistorians, has 
evidently a logical connection (whether of cause or effect) with 
this. An anonymous “Synopsis” is busied will i llerniogenes 
only. Joseph the Jihacendyte, who seems to liave been a 
thirteenth - century man and a native of the “little isle” of 
Itliaca, is much fuller, has written an argument of his book in 
about loO iambic trimeters, of a kind whicli would bring severe 
tribulation on the Ihitish schoolboy, and is noteworthy (though 
he would be more so if it were not for his lat(‘ day) because lie 
has evidently reached the stage where Jllietoric is recognised as 
the Art of Literature. His cha])ter-headings have the curious 
confusion and jumbhi which characterises much, if not most, 
liheloric since the strict oratorical side was lost sight of, — he 
has one on epistolary writing, one even on verse : and from 
several points of view his interest is not infinitesimal. It is 
very far from superlluous to note, though it may be impossible 
to discuss in detail, the significance of the fact that while 
another Anonym gives us four paits of a jierfect spcecli — 
proem, d/V//c.s/s, nfian, and epilogue, a third notes dfjlit parts of 
rhetorical spi^ceh — conception, style, figure, method, clause, 
composition, punctuation, and rhythm. 

For, arbitrary and “cross,” in tlio technical sense, as these 
divisions are (and as, it may lie noted in passing, are all subse- 
quent attempts to produce tilings of tin? same kind), they testify 
to a salutary simse of dissatisfaclioii. They make tacit or more 
than tacit acknowhulgment that something must be put in the 
]»iace of the old, defunct, purely oratorical Jihetoric — nay, that 
that Rhetoric itself was incomplete, and would have needed 
extension even if it had not been defunct of its old office. Of 
still further Anonyms one (only partly given in Walz) is 
interesting because it attempts a kind of historical intro- 
duction ; another is couched in “political” (accent-scanned) 
verses, with curious refrains in tlio different sections, and with 
odd prose insertions, as are the acknowledged epitomes of 
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Tzetijcs and Psellus. The remainder of the volume consists 
of a brief dictionary of figures, a treatise of some interest 
on “ Jihetorical Metres” by a certain Castor, and a brief cdJicds 
or exposition of rhetoric generally. 

The enormous collection of the scholia on Hermogenes 
fortunately requires no detailed notice.^ At most could we 
l^ick out a few isolated passages bearing more or less directly 
on our subject, and even these would be of scarcely any value, 
seeing that the authorship and date of most of them are quite 
unknown, and that hardly any can be said to possess that 
intrinsic literary interest which might make (juestioiis of date 
and authorship unimportant. 

The eighth and ninth volumes (really the ninth and tenth) 
present matter of more individual interest — the eighth l;)ecause 
of the principal subject, which with comparatively little altera- 
tion is treated by a great numb(»r of authors, the ninth for other 
reasons. Tliis subject — a oubject which was to exercise a dis- 
astrous attraction on the Rhetoric of the lienaissance and even 
of later times — consists of the famous, or infamous, Figures.- 

We know from a contemptuous phrase of CJuintilian (see 
that long before his time the facility of compounds in 
Tiuatisis Greek had induced the CJreeks to multij)ly Figures 
on Fitjnns. ij^yond all sciise and endu];inc(\ Yet as we have 
partly seen, in the so numerously attended school of H(‘rmo- 
genes, these famous playthings, though not exactly neglected, 
did not receive the first attention. Others, however, made 
up for any apparent neglect of them. AVe have, specially 
devoted to the subject, under the head of axwara or of 
rpniroi, some fifteen or sixteen treatises — some by named 
authors, others anonymous. The first, by a certain Alexander, 
divides Figures as usual into those of the meaning and those 
of the style, and enumerates twenty of the former and tweiity- 

‘ An t-xception, for rca-on,*. to ])e into liGml.*, by one Sopator, wlio gives 
given Ifilcr. n ill be uuicle in favour of many specimen declarations. And it 
the work of Jolin the Sicelioto (see is h)lIo\ved ])y a short treatise, a.ssigne<l 
chap. vl. oi this bo<jk. p. bS7 .S 7 .) to a certiiiii (^yrus, on difference of 

About half of the eighth volimie, atfiaiiSy and by a collection of problems 
however, is occupied by a. long dis- fur declamatory use. 
tributioii of “ijuestions” (fV/TT/jua'^a) 
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seven of tlie latter; rhoebammon deals more shortly with a 
somewdiat smaller number of figures, brought under more 
general heads; and Tiberius the rhetorician confines himself 
to the figures in Demosthenes. Herodian has a very large 
number of poetmd examples — a device which, as we shall see, 
served to keep Jihetoric nearer and nearer to literature as time 
went on. The little treatise of Tolybius of Sardis deals less 
witli figures individually tlian with figurativeness; while an 
Anonymiis, neglecting to some extent the usual phraseology, 
but reducing the usual procedure unawares to the absurd, 
manages to giv(j a vast number by taking individual expressions 
from Homer and iiuiking a iigiire out of eacli. Zoiucus follows 
more succinctly on the lines of Alexander ; another Anonymus 
busies himself witli Synecdoche only, and yet another adopts 
the dictionary arrangement, as do divers others with Tropes. 
One of the best pieces of the whole is the treatise of 
Georgius Choeroboscus, a writer of the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury. It is short, and deals witli only a few figures; but 
these are the important ones, the definitions are mostly clear 
and sensible, and the examples, though not numerous, are 
well chosen. 

The nintli volume opens with the not unimportant work 
to which reference has been made above, the J)c lutcrprdafioiir 
of Demetrius the Uncertain. Hut it also coutaiiis 

7 jic, 

Jhtnrfrian Other Works on various divisions of llhetoric, 

De interpre- one of which is at least interesting for the great 
■ name of Longinus attached to it (as some would 
have it with gnjatcr certainly than in the case of the work 
tliat we would rather wish his), and others for other matter. 

Demetrius takes a somewhat independent view of his sub- 
ject, which he puts on a level with Toetics, but does not call 
lihetoric. As roctry, he states, deals with — or at least is 
distinguished and divided by — metros (this 'nvtteic is re- 
freshing, and we shall go farther to fare very often worse), 
so what are called clauses^ divide and distinguish the inter- 
pretation of prose speech. Then, directing attention directly 
to clauses, he illustrates their kinds from the respective be- 

^ rk Ka\ov/x€ra Ku\a- 
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ginnings of the histories of Hecaticus and the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, and prefers (though not to the exclusion of what 
he does jiot prefer) short clauses to long. From clauses he 
goes to periods, discussing and analysing their composition 
rather narrowly, and tlien returns to parallel clauses, whence 
striking oil* to IwmdAiteleata he continues his treatise under 
a great number of similar heads, betraying the slightly hetero- 
geneous and higgledy-piggledy arrangement which, as we have 
said already, is so apt to beset tliese writers on Ehetoric. But 
he maintains throughout a creditable desire to identify his sub- 
ject with the Art of Prose Composition, and not merely with 
Persuasion, or with the composition of an extremely artificial 
kind of prize essay on lines more artificial still. 

The rhetor ilenander, wlio has left ns a treatise on the 
third division of rhetorical speeches, Epideictic (generally siib- 
Mrmdifhr divided into encomia and invectives), is thouglit to 
onEphividtc, iiave lived at the end of the third century. From 
the first his treatment is of considerable literary interest, 
because he handles the sources of the maU^.rial of these c\iri- 
ously artificial compositions. First, he takes tlie hymns about 
the gods, and liere, according to the way of liis class, lie 
rushes at once into a classification. There are, it seems, nine 
kinds of hymns — Ch^tic, apopemptic,^ physic, mythic, genea- 
logical, artificial, prayerful, deprecating, and mixed — the appear- 
ance of which last heading, here and elsewhere, always makes 
one wonder how a })erson of any logical gifts could write it 
down without seeing that he made his wliole classification 
ridiculous if not fraudulent thereby. Then he quotes a great 
number of authors, ranging them under the heads. A separate 
chapter is next given to each kind, still referring to many 
authors, but unluckily seldom or never citing the actual pass- 
ages. Xext he passes to the Praising of Cities, that very 
important part of the bread -study of the travelling rhetor, 
wlio had to make himself welcome by accommodating his 
lectures to local patriotism, as we see, for instance, in J.)ion 
Chrysostom (/;. infra). Hardly in the whole of this dully 
fantastic division of literature shall we find anything quainter 

^ y.r., “invocatory’’ aiul “iliinissory or exorcisiiif^.” 
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than the sections devoted to this subject. If the city is a 
landward one, you will point out how safe it is from piratical 
attacks ; if it is on the coast, you will dwell on the splendours 
and advantages of the sea. ''How to praise Harbours,” “How 
to praise Gulfs,” ‘‘What is the best fashion of enconiiuin for 
an Acropolis ? ” — these actual headings meet us. At even fuller 
length the orator is told how to praise not merely the site 
but the population and its origin, tlie neighbours (perhaps 
dispraising them might come in best liero), the customs, and 
so forth. In short, the little treatise reminds one most of 
those modern cookery-books which — assuming the housewives 
who will read them to be of raragnayau kin, and to continue 
idiots — give not only pnjscriptions for dishes but lists of dinners 
and rules of etiquette. Gne hardly wonders that a man like 
Lucian, of mother- wit compact to the fiiiger-ti])s, should have 
soon left a profession in which tlie average ])ractitiouer seems 
to liavo been taken for granted as next door to a fool, without 
cither commoii-seuse or imagination enough to meet the most 
obvious ro([uireuieuts of his business. 

One ilS. of Menander stops here, but another gives us 
much more of tlio same kind, dealing with the /SaacXifco^; 

i)(} ^0709 — llattcry of kings — with epitlialamia, with 

consolations, rf. (ricrtt. The general scheme is 
much the same, and at least does not disincline us to believe 
it from tlie same liand. The .short treatise of Alcxandei* on 
Rhetorical Starting - points is very technical and not very 
pvotitable; but it falls in with the Menandrine books in show- 
ing how this luisiness of llattcry — the reducing to system of 
the “dodges” <.)f the auctioneer or thc'. advertising agent — 
was, latterly at hiast, the mainstay of the rhetorician. The 
two books of Aristides’ Art of lihrforlc, on the other hand, 
busy themselves not with the epideictic but with the political 
speech, and deal chielly with its technical qualities, our old 
friends. Apsines deals with the exordium only, and Minu- 
ciauus with the epicheireme or imperfect rhetorical argument. 
Between them comes the treatise attributed to Longinus by 
some, and for that reason, if for no other, worth a little fuller 
examination. 
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“ That,^ so to speak, there is nothing better in man’s posses- 
sion tlian memory, who in his senses will deny? Some indeed 
praise Oblivion, as Euripides — 

‘O forgetfulness of woes,’ 

as he calls it. 15ut T should say that Lethe and tlie outgoing 
of memory lielp us little or nothing, hurt tlu'. best and great- 
est things of life, defraud and keep us short of hap])iness. 
Eor the most hateful of sins and crimes, ingratitude, we find 
oft occurring when memorv’s powers fail ; but he who remem- 
bers beiudits is neither ungrateful nor unjust. When men 
forget the laws and tlui doctrines that keep us straight, needs 
must they become poor creatures, and bad, and shameless. 
Vea, all folly and all iiiculture of soul occur through forgetful- 
ness. l>ut be wlio remembers best is chielly wise.” 

This may not itself be the very crown of wisdom; it is not 
Plato; it is not even Ecclrsvidirvs, Put it is at any rate the 
work of a man who can look a little beyond sfam and iUniema. 
As if we were to have nothing certain from this great critic, 
the attribution of this treatise also to him is only based on a 
conjecture of lluhnken’s, itself dei)ending on a citation by the 
commentator Jolin of Sicily in the thirteentli century. It is 
devoted to tin; subject of — so badly translated by 

Invention ” — and it treats of its subject under tlie heads of 
2 rrofi(y[H)]) 0 'i(i , starting-points, elocutory mimicry, memory, topics 

drawn from things connected with the chief good, 
Tho Rhet- , . ^ . , . , ^ 

oric vr De ^^i>d passioii. I here IS a lairly wide range of literary 

Iiiventionc reference, tliough few citations are given at length. 

of Lonfi'nnifi, a i i i i ^ 

And it IS only fair to bear in mind that even in the 
WepV'Ty^rovt;, sliort and liroken as it is, there are signs of a 
certain weakness for Figures and other tedinicalities, indica- 
tions that in his more ])rofessional moments, and when in- 
spiration deserted him, even the author of that wonderful little 
masterpiece might liave approached (though he never could 
long have been satisfied with) tlie endless, tlie fruitless, tlie 

* At alz, ix. 570. Aldliie, ]*. 717, uiid lover of tlie classict^, but he would 
at p. 100 of Rigger’s jxn ket edition of hardly have dirfdained this as a motto 
TiOnginus, Dickens was not much of a for Tke Jlav.ntcd Man. 
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exasperating distwgvo which seemed to be art, and wisdom, 
and taste, to Herrnogenes and the rest. And tliougli one 
cannot quite agree with Walz that there is in this J)e Invmtione 
a “doctrine drawn from ITomer and the poets, elegantly and 
e(iuably disposed,” yet one must admit that the handling shows 
sometliing different from, and al>ove, tlie heartbreaking jargon- 
mongering of tlie usual rlietorician. Wliat follows is not the 
style of the Longinus that we know ; it seems to come short of 
his manly sense almost as mucli as of his far-reaching flights 
of poetical appreciation. But it is a long way from the mere 
arrangement of compartments ami ticket-boxes, and the mere 
indulgence in a kind of game of rhetorical “ egg-hat ” in and 
out of tliem when they are mad(\ 

Enough, perhaps, has been said of th<‘ defects of this great 
mass of composition, b(^th from the point of view of our special 
,S(,rr(i/ of investigation and from more general ones. It re- 
mains to say something of its merits from the 
former. As will have l^een seen, the relations of 
the rhetoricians to literary criticism differ at lirst sight sur- 
prisingly — less so, perhaps, when they come to be examined. 
Sometimes the gimcral literary view seems to ho almost en- 
tirely lost in a wilderness of details and technicalities. But 
Sometimes also the merely forensic tcmdency disapj^ears, the 
merely technical one in the narrow sense effaces itself, and we 
liave an almost pure treatise on Composition, limited it may he 
hy arbitrary restrictions, conditioned by 2)rofessional needs, but 
still Coin])osition in general — tliat is to say, after a fashion, and 
in a manner, Literature. Every now and then, as we saw 
above, the Avrit(T rises to tlie coiicoption of Bhotoric as Brosaics 
— as the other half of that Art of JJteraturc of w’hieh ]\>etics 
is the one. And — a less good thing, but also not without 

its good side — we even find glimpses and glimmerings of the 
notion, to be taken np and widely developed later, of lihetoric 
as inchuling l^oetics. 

But the best and most important part of the matter has yet 
to be summarised. The technical study of lihetoric, even when 
pushed to the extremities of the terminological and classifying 
mania, encouraged and almost necessitated constant overhauling 
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of actual literature for examples, and encouraged the character- 
isation of famous authors from this point of view. Even the 
orators by tliemselves formed no inconsiderable or uiidistin- 
guislied of Greek prose literature. But, as we have seem, 

it was customary, even for very strict formalists, to include the 
historians whose connection with the orators was so close; 
and it was very ditlicult to exclude philosophical writers, 
especially I'lato. A man mast have been of preternatural 
stolidity if he could ransack Demosthenes and Isicus, Herod- 
otus and Thucydides and A( 3 nophon, Plato, and the school 
philosophers whom we have so freely lost, and if he did not 
in the process dcwelop some notion of prose literary criticism 
at large, nay, formidate some rules of it. And, as we have also 
seen from the very fl^^st, poetry was by no means barred. The 
orator might very often (piote it ; he was constantly to go to 
it for suggestions of subject or treatment, beauties of style, 
examples of figure and form. Therefore, directly if not indi- 
rectly, the rhetorical teacher and the historicid student accepted 
the whole of literature for their province. 

Of the actual rcsulU of this enormous period, the best part 
(even if we cut olf the Dark Ages) of a thousand years of 
elaburate concentration ii])on an extremely artiludal 

Thr Pr,>r. . . ^ 11,1 

tii-df lihitur- remains are in proportion much less than 

hihins or we sliould cxptict ; in fact, it is hardly too much 

than those of the technical 

^ books which taught how to pniduce them. It is 

scarcely fair to call Dionysius of Halicarnassus a rhetorician, 

though he sometimes goes near to 1 icing one. He is a serious 

teacher of Ehetoric, not a giver of displays in it, a real literary 

critic, a laborious historian. Plutarch is saved from inclusion 

in the class by the very same characteristic which interferes 

so sadly with his literary criticism as such. He is too jirac- 

tical, too keenly interested in life, too busy about the positive 

sciences of ethical and physical inrjuiry, to devote himself to 

rhetorical exercises of the ])ure declamatory kind. That 

Lucian did so devote himself for no inconsiderable time, we 

know from his own description of his breaking away from the 

Delilah Jthetoric; and there are scraps of jDurely or mainly 
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rhetorical matter in him even as it is. Ikit tliougli it he per- 
fectly possible to serve two mistresses, no man ever could have, 
for his (Queens of Hreiitford, Irony and the falser and more arti- 
ficial kind of Ithetoric. Tlie two are irreconcilable enemies : 
they would make their lover's life an impossible and madden- 
ing inconsistency. We must therefore look elsewhere, and in 
writers on the whole lesser, for the artificial llhetorical com- 
position which is of interest to us, not merely inasmuch as it 
sometimes deals with or comes near to literary criticism itself, 
but as it is, even on other occasions, a valuable and undeniable 
evidence as to the state of universal cri^sis, the condition of 
literary taste, at its time. We shall find such witnesses in 
Dion Chrysostom for the lat(3 first and early second century ; 
in Aristides of Smyrna and Maximus Tyrius for the second 
exclusively ; in riiilostratus for tlie end of the second and 
the beginning of the third ; while to these we may perhaps 
add Lihanius and Themistiiis for the, fourtli, with tlie imperial 
rhetoricuin Julian to k(?ep them comjiany. 

Of these, Dion Chrysostom is not merely the earliest in date, 
but, on the wliole, the most important to literature. He 
Dio/> appeiirs to have beam a distinguished and rather 
('hriMsfom, fortunate example of a “gentleman of tlie jiress" (as 
we should now say) before the press existed. He travelled over 
great part of the liomau Empire in the ])ursuit of his profession 
as Lecturer — that perliaps comes nearest to it — and would 
appear to have been well rewarded. The description of his 
morning's employment, wliich begins his study of the three 
Poets' plays on is one of tlie most interesting 

passages in the later and liiss-known classics, and so is worth 
giving here, though it exists in at least oiui unlearned 
language : “ 1 rose about the lirst hour of the day, both because 
I was poorly, and because tin* air was cooler at dawn, and more 
like autumn, though it was midsummer. I made my toilette, 
said my prayers, and then getting into my curricle, went 
several times round the Hippodrome, driving as easily and 
quietly as possible. Tlieii I took a walk, rested shortly, bathed 

^ Dion. Chrijs. Op.i tnl. lleiske (Leip- sf/.) hats traiisl.iteil the whole Oration 
aic, 1784), ii. 2G(). M. Egger (p. 441 (p. 11), but by no incaua literally. 
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and anointed niyselfj and after eating a slight breakfast, took up 
some tragedies.” The careful “study of tlie body,” the quiet 
allluence of a well-to-do professional man, and the attention to 
professional work without any hurry or discomfort, are all well 
touched oil here ; and what follows gives us, as it happens, the 
closest approach to our subject proper to be found in the con- 
siderable collection of Dion’s Orations, or, as they have been 
much more properly called, Essays. There are, however, others 
which are more characteristic of tliis division of literature, and 
we may deal with tliese first. 

Die whole conception of the kind of piece, of wliicli Dion 
himself has left us some fourscore examples, is a curious, and 
to merely modern readers (nor perhaps to them only) something 
of a puzzling one. It is called an Oration because it was 
intended to be delivered by word of moutli; but it often, if not 
usually, has no other oratorical characteristic. The terms 
“lecture” and “essay” have also lieen a])])lied to it in- 
cidentally above, and both have some, while neither has 
exact, application. Excc])t tliat its subject is generally (not 
always) profane, it has strong ])oints of resemblance to some 
kinds of Sermon. Chissiiied by the subject, it presents at first 
siglit features which look distinct (uiougli, though ]»erhaps the 
distinctness nither vanishes on examination. Not a few of tlie 
examples (and ])rohably those which were more immediately 
profitable, though they could not be used so often) are what 
may be called local panegyrics, addresses to the citizens of 
Corinth, 'J’arsus, Borystheiies, New Ilium, in which their 
historical and literary associations arc ingeniously worked in, 
and the importaiiee of the community more or less delicately 
‘‘ cracked u{>.” Others are moral discourses (ui Vices and 
Virtues, others abstract discussions on politics, others of yet 
other sorts. But the point in which tliey all agree, the point 
which is their real characteristic, is lliat they an; all rather 
displays of art, rather din;ctly analogous to a musical “recital” 
or an eiiLcrtainmcnt of feats of strength and skill, than directed 
to any definite purpose of })er.suasion, or to the direct exposition of 
any subject. The object is to show how neatly the speaker can 
play the rlietorical game, how well he can do his theme. Each 
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is, in fact (what Thucydides so detested the idea of his liistory 
appearing to be), a distinct a/fonisma, a competitive display of 
cleverness and technical accomplishment. 

Nothing perhaps is more tedious "than a game that is out of 
fashion ; and this game has been out of fashion for a very long 
time. Moreover, it has been out of fasliiori so long, and its 
vogue depended upon conditions now so entirely changed, that 
it is for us occasionally dillicull, even by strong effort of mental 
projection into tlie past, to discover wliere tlie attraction can 
ever have lain. Equally good style (and Dion’s is beyond 
(question good) could surely have been expended on something 
less utterly arbitrary and unreal. Nor do these reflections 
present themselves more strongly anywhere than in regard to 
the pieces which touch more direc.tly on our subject. Take, for 
instance, the Trojan oration, wliich has for its second title 
'' That Troy was not captured.” It is sup])os(al to be addressed 
to the citizens of the New Ilium, and to clear away the 
reproach of the (.)ld. The means taken to do this are mainly 
two. In the first place, the authority of an entirely unnamed 
Egyptian priest, tlui author of a book named uniiiLelligibly, is 
invoked as giving the lie direct to Homer, and supporting him- 
self on the documentary evidence of ^str/rr, which (unluckily) had 
perished. The second argunumt (obviously thought of most 
weight) is an elaborate examination of the Homeric narrative 
itself from the point of view of what seems probable, decent, and 
so forth to Dion tlie (hilden-mouthed. Some of liie objections 
are new ; most of tlumi very old. Is it likely that a lady who 
had the honour of being the bedfellow of Zeus would be doubt- 
ful of her beauty if an Hheaii shexjherd did not certify to it? 
Would a goddess liave given such impropm’ rewards to I’aris, 
«nnd put herself in such an ugly relation to Helen, who, by one 
story, was her sister ? Wliat a shocking thing that the poet 
should constantly speak well of Ulysses and yet repi-eseiit him 
as a liar* How could ITomcr have had any knowledge of the 
language of the gods, or have seen through the cloud on Ida ? 
And so forth, for some sixty mortal ])ages. 

From such a procediire no literary criticism is to be expected ; 
and, as has been said, the difficulty is to discern what was its 
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original attraction. As a serious composition it is clearly no- 
where ; as a jcv. iVvsprlt, the rules of the game quite puzzle us, 
and the spirit seems utterly to have evaporated. The Olympic^ 
“ On the Idea of God ” has been cited l)y some as a contribution 
to our subject, and certainly contains some remarks about Plato 
and about Myths — interesting remarks too. In substance it is 
a supposed discourse of Phidias to the assembled Greeks on the 
principles he had in mind in the conception of his statue of 
/eus; but its most interesting passage is a comparison of 
poetry and sculpture. The mixture of dialects in Homer is 
compared to the making up of the })alette and the use of 
“ values ” in painting ; the selection of archaic words to the 
choice of the virtuoso lighting on an antique medal. The 
variety of epithet and synonym for the description of natural 
and other objects is contrasted with the restraint and simplicity 
of the sculptor’s art. The passage is a really remarkable one, 
and stands almost alone, in elaboration if not in suggestion, 
as the forerunner of a kind of criticism, fruitful but ratlior 
dnngerous, which has often been sup])osed to have originated 
withWinckelmann and Lessing and Diderot in the last century. 
Put it stands almost alone. 

The greater apj^areiit promise of the i^apcr on the synonym- 
ous ]>lays is less well fullilled. Dion seems to imply that this 
w'as the only instance wheni the Tliree competed on the very 
same subject, ami he finds in the three pieces agreeable 
instances of the well - known general characteristics of their 
authors — llie grandeur, simplicity, and audacity of .dOschylus; 
the artilice, vari(;ty, rljctorical skill of Enripi(I(?s ; the mediocrity 
(ill no evil sense) and the eliarm of Sopliocles. He lias also 
some interesting remarks on the chorus, together with some 
others less interesting, because more in the common style of 
ancient criticism, on iiiijiossibilities, improbabilities, breaches 
of usage and unity, and the like. Dion, iu fact, goes so far as 
to express an indirect wish that the chorus were cut out 
of tragedy. He had, no doubt, lost the sense of the religious 
use which certainly existed in Aeschylus, and perhaps survived 
in Sopliocles; he could not but observe the combination of 

^ Oral. xiL. Rewke, i. 370 s«2. 
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nullity and superfluity (which may too often be detected even 
in these great poets) of the chorus, if regarded as anything else 
than an intercalated lyric of the most exquisite beauty ; anvd he 
of course saw that tlie choruses of Euripides were often tjs 
merely parahasic, as entirely separated from all strict dramatic 
connection, as any address to the audience in Aristophanes 
himself. 

On the whole, it may best be said of the Golden-mouthed that, 
in other circumstances, and if he had cared, he might have made 
a critic perhaps better than Dionysius, and perhaps not so very 
far below Longinus ; hut that, as a matter of fact, neither time, 
circumstances, nor personal disposition attracted him, save here 
and there, to the subject. 

Tliere is anotlier author, not far removed in agc3 from Dion 
Clirysostom, whom 1 should be sorry to pass without at least 
as minute an examination. Had we only the notices 
o/Snufrua. whicli cxist, with a few fragments, there is 

}>erhaps no Greek writer from whom it would he reasonable 
to exi)ect an abuiKhuice of literary criticism, of a type almost 
as startlingly modem as that of Longinus himself, with more 
tionlidence than tliat with which we miglit expect it from 
Aristides of Smyrna.' 

Longinus has been blamed by M. Egger - for comparing 
this rhetorician witli Demosthenes. Eut the excellent historian 
of Gre(ik c»-iticisni must have forgotten tlic e])igraiii, quoted 


^ ( ))ie would not su])) lOSC tliat tlic later 
(Jreek rlictoriciaiis were «<) I'asciiiatiii^ 
a.> to 1)0 i'iitroiir(ih/( s : I.iut I his is very 
nearly the case. Aristiilos himself is very 
-^carcc and very dear, l^laxiiiius Tyriu.s 
and 'riiemistius refuse themselves to 
the seeker, exeojit after lon^ waiting; 
and as for Ubaiiius, ^Messrs Parker 
of Oxford inJ'oriii me tliat they Jiavc 
foi- years l»een vainly’’ searching for a 
eoin})leteeopy^ of Keiske’s edition, while 
an incomplete one of which they knew 
was snapped up before I could get it. 
I can only suppose tliat the editions 
which Ueiske himself and Dindorf 
edited, at the end of the last century 
VOL. I. 


and early in this, were printed in small 
numbers, and have been gradually ab- 
sorbc<l into public liliraries. In these 
latter T have never myself hcc?n able Lo 
work, except under lamiinilsion, and 
then with no comfort. Why Herr 
Tcubner, the Providence of inopulent 
or leisureJess students, has been so slow 
to come to their help in these eases, 1 
do not know. 

- P. ISl, op. rit. 

The reading in Long., Frag. 1, is 
disputed, some suggesting Ilupcridcs, 
Hut Sopater, in commenting on 
Ari.'ti<los, attests the admiration of 
Liaiginus. 


II 
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elscwher3^"i in wliicli Aristides is frankly ranked, not merely 
witli Joemostlienes but with Thucydides, as a writer, as well 
the other testimonies, both of antiquity and of the Ee- 
ilSissaiice, wl)icli are convenicuitly collected in an article of 
Jebb’s edition, to be found in that of J^indorf.- It is true 
that Dindorf himself speaks contemptuously of his client, but 
Dindorf was too deciply sworn a servant of strictly classical 
(Ireek to tolerate the ])relensions of a iirmicirr. of the Anto- 
nine a;:^e. As a matter of fact, not only is Aristides a good, 
thougli by no means easy,^ writer of ()reek, but botli the 
(pialities and tlie defects of his writing and the causes of his 
diiiiculty are such as ought to have disposed him to literary 
crithasm in tlie best sense. This Jiardnoss does not arise from 
irriigular syntax, nor from any of the commoner causes of 
“ oljscurity.” AVhat makes it necessary to read him with no 
common care and attentioJi is, in tlie first place, the cobweb-like 
subtlety, not to soy tenuity and intricacy, of his thought; and, 
in the second, his use of not ostensibly strange or archaic 
language with the most elusive nmrnrrs of dilVerence from its 
common enqiloyment. 

Now tliese are cliaraeieristies which are by no nn'ans un- 
commonly found ill persons and in times friendly to criticism. 
And the love of Aristides for literature (at least for the 
rhetorical side of it ) is not only outspoken, but to all 
app(‘arance unfeigned. His devotion is not mendy vale- 
tudinarian, but voluntary. If there is a rhetorical extrava- 
gance in the phrase, there is a more than rhetorical sincerity 
in the sentiment of his declarations that, while others may 
lind love or liathing or drinking or hunting sweet, speeches^ 


‘ r. p. 82. 

- -j vnls.. Lei) '.sic, 1S20. '^I’lic collec- 
tion i-^ ut iii. 772. A!tliou:L'li Dindorf 
siiys scornfully, iLff/tic tnint H'v'qdor 
Arutidffi ru.l iliiitbia fjvis 'uiLiuorctury 
would that .ill cditor.-i editions iis 

well funiislicd ! 

Any one who h.as expciienced a 
huinlliuting sense of initiiil hatUement 
iiijiy be encouraged, as the jircsent 
wi itci* was, liy tlie l ound declaration of 


.'^uch a scliolai’ .is Ueiske, that of jill the 
Greek ho had ever read ont.-Hide of the 
s])cechos of Thucydides, Ari.stides wa.'i 
the most diflicult. Ed. cit., iii. 788. 

* The excellent Canteru.s, who has 
strung these passages in liis Jholego- 
inena (iii. 770), would fain translate ot 
A0701 “ literature ” ; but it is pretty 
certain from the context that Aristides 
was thinking of rhetorical literature 
only. 
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are his sole delight: they absorb all his friendship and all 
his faculties ; tliey are to him as parents and children, as 
business and pastime. It is about them that he invokes 
Aphrodite: he plays with them and works with them, rejoices 
in them, embraces them, knocks only at their doors. Else- 
where, “the whole gain and sum of life to man is oratorical 
occupation”; and elsewhere again, “I would rather liave the 
gift of speecli, with a modest and honourable life as man best 
may, than be Darius the son of Hystaspcis two thousand times 
over: and everytliing seems to me little in comparison with 
this.” 

This is something like a “declaration.” 

Nor, on merely running down the list of the fairly voluminous 
extant works of Aristides (especdally wlien tin; inner meanings, 
wliich do not always a-ppear in tlie titles, are grasped), do matters 
look unpromising. The majority of tlui pieces are indeed pure 
e])ideictic — discourses to or about tlie gods, a mighty “ Tan- 
athenaic ” (the chef (Vuiurre, witli only one rival, of the author) — 
panegyrics of Smyrna, Home, and other places, “ Ijcuctrics” {i.e., 
debating-society speech.es, on the side of the Lacediemonians, 
on the side of the Tliebans, and neutral), .arguments for and 
against sending assistance to the Athenian expedition at 
Synicuse, all tlie stock — a stock surprise to us — of this curious 
diiclamation - commonplace. Hut there are four (be- 

tween tlujiii making uj> the stuff of n good-sized volume) in 
which, from such a man, literary criticism might seem to be 
inevitable. They are the Trepl tov /ulj} Beip KcopcoBetv^ (a dis- 
course whether comedy sliall lie jiermitted or not), the long 
Defence of Ivhetoric. {irepl pijTopiKT]^) “ against Plato’s attacks, 
especially in the the very much longer and oddly 

named virep tow Terrdpwpf an aiiology for Miltiades, Tliern- 
istocles, Pericles, and Cimon, which completes tliis, and the 
still more oddly named Trepl tov Trapa(^6eypaTo^ ^ (“ Concerning 
my blunder”), which meets, with not a little tartness and 
wounded conceit, but with a great deal of ingenuity, the sugges- 
tion, through a third person, of some “d d good-natured 

IbiU., ii. ir»t)-414. 

■* Ibid., ii. 491-542. 


^ Kd. cit., i. 751. 
“ Ibid., ii. ]. 
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friend,” ^ that Aristides had committed a fault of taste by 
insinuating praises of himself in an address to the divinity. 
We turn to these, and we find as nearly as possible nothing 
critical. Glimmers of interest appear, as in the description of 
historians (ii. 513), as “those between poetry and rhetoric,” but 
they are extinguished almost at once. it would be cpiite 
impossible to treat the comedy (juestioii from a less literary 
standpoint than that of Aristides; wo might have Plutarch 
speaking, except that the writing is more “ precious” and point- 
de-rirc. The “ Apology for my blunder” consists mainly in a 
string, by no means lacking in ingenuity, of citations from poets, 
orators, and others, in which they indulge, either for themselves 
or their personages, in strains somewhat self-laudatory. As for 
the more than four hundred pages of “ On ithetoric” and “For 
tlie Four,” they also avoid the literary handling, the strictly 
critical grip of the subject, with a persistency wliich, as has 
been observed in otlier cases, is simply a mystery, unless we 
suppose that the writer was either la))oriously slmnni)ig this, or 
(piite unconscious of its possibility and promise. Pages after 
pages on the old optrria whether libetoric is an art or not, 
sheets after sheets on tlie welldoing of tlie Four, on Plato’s 
evil-speaking, wo have. Put, unless I have missed it, never a 
passage on the magnilicent literature witli which Phetoric lias 
enriched Greece, on the more magnitlcenl rhetoric which the 
accuser of the brethren has himsidf displayed in accusing her. 
To a man of the subtlety of Aristides, of his enthusiasm for 
literature, of his Jlnir for a popular and striking paradox, one 
would imagine that this beating up of the enemy’s cpiarters 
would be irresistibly tempting. But it is certainly not in his 
main attack : and though, in the vast stretch of wiredrawn 
argument and precious expressioji, one may have missed some- 
thing, I do not think that it is even in the teserves or the 
parentheses. 

There are perhaps hnv, at least among the less read Greek 
writers, who, in small compass and at no great expense of 
trouble, throw more negative light on Greek criticism than 

^ Tliere is enough of ihc si iriL of Sir Fretful in Aristides here to make tlie 
quotation ii-resistihlc. 
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Maximus Tyrius.^ This rhetorician or philosopher (lie would 

^^aximui^ probably have disclaimed the first epithet and mod- 

TyHas. estly demanded promotion to the second) has left us, 
in a style as easy as that of Aristides is dillicult, and showing 
at least a strong velleity to be Platonic, some forty essays, or 
dissertations, or theses. They are on questions or propositions 
of the usual kind, as these : “ Pleasure may be a good but is not 
a stable thing.” “ On Socratic Love ” (an amiable but slightly 
ludicrous example of wliitowashing everybody, from Socrates 
himself to Sappho). “ On the Ood of Socrates and Plato,” &c., 
&c. Several of them might, at any rate from the titles, seem 
to touch our subject ; two at least might seem to be obliged to 
touch it. These are tlie Tenth (in llciske’s order), “ Whether 
the poets or the philosophers have given the soundest ideas of 
the gods?” and tlie Twenty-third, “ Whether Plato was right 
in banishing Homer from his Uepuhlic?” Yet, apt to slip 
between our lingers as we have found and shall find apparently 
critical theses of this sort, hardly one (at least outside Plutarch) 
is so utterly eel-like as those of IMaximus of Tyre. As to the 
lirst,'-^ he suggests that the very question is a misunderstand- 
ing — as no doubt it is, though not quite in his sense, 
l^hilosophy and poetry are really the same thing. Poetry is a 
pliiloso})hy, “ senior in time, metrical in harmony, based on 
fiction as to iis arguments.” Philosophy is a ])oetry “renewed 
in youth, more lightly equipped in harmony, more certain 
in sense.” They are, in siiort, as like as my fingers to my 
lingers, “and there are icnigmas in both.” If you are wise you 
will interpret the poets allegorically, but go to the ])hilosophers 
for clear statements. And we must allow, to the credit of the 
former, that there is no poet who talks such mischievous non- 
sense as Epicurus. 

This is all that, as a critic, Maximus has to say on this head ; 
and though at least equally ingenious in evasion, he gives us 
nothing more solid in the debate on Homer and Plato.^ He 
speaks, indeed, words of sense (by no means always kept in 

^ Ed. Uelske (after Davies and Mark- - Ed. cit., Part i. pp. 1(36-187. 

land), 2 vols. (or at least parts), Lc‘ip- •• Ibid., Part i. i)p. 487*452. 

sic, 1774. 
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mind by critics) as to the absolute compatibility of admiration 
of Homer with admiration of Plato. But his argument for 
this, and at the same time the whole argument of the essay, 
is only a kind of “ fetch.” Homer was banished from the 
Platonic liepublic not because Plato thought him bad pe7' 
but because the special conditions of the Bepublic itself made 
Homer an inconvenient inmate. He was not qualified for 
admission to this particular club: that was all. Equally far 
from our orbit is a third essay, the Thirty-second,^ the subject 
of which is, “ Is there any definite philosophic opinion “ in 
Homer?” Elsewhere Maximus has refused to include liUjrary 
criticism where it might justly have been expected ; here (with, 
it must be (idmitted, much countenance from persons in more 
recent times, and especially in the present day) he determines 
to import into literary criticism things which have no business 
there. He begins, indeed, with a hearty and not unhappy 
eulogy of Homer himself for his range of subject and know- 
ledge: but the rest of the piece is little more than ail applica- 
tion of the theory laid down earlier, that philosopliers and ])oets 
are only the same people* in diirerent coats, of anticiue or modern 
cut as the case may be, dancing to dillenmt tunes, and ges- 
ticulating in a diflerent way. It may be so; but wliether 
it is or not, ^laximus lias nothing moni to tell us in our 
own division.'* 

There are not many ])ositions in literary history more ap- 
parently covetablo than that of being the first certain authority 
lor a definition of Imagination whicli (in a sense 
diflerent from Sir Thomas P»rowne’s) “ antiquates 
antiepiity,” which anticipates Shakespean*, which has been 
piously but vainly thought to have been first reached in 
criticism by Addison, and vvliich, in its fulness, and as critically 
put, waited for the Germans of the late eigliteefhth century, if 
not for their greater scholar Coleridge, to display it in perfec- 
tion. When it is added that this ])ersou was a firofessional 

^ Ibid., Part ii. j>p. 1 1 ,^>-1 00. the li)>ora1 firts (xad^fiaTa) 

* Literally any /tm.s// — aipfats. contribute to virtue ” Only geometry 

^ The seckf-r will be even nn»rc dis- anil music, and mainly the latter, rc- 

ai)pointed if he fellow up tlie i|ucst to eeivc attention, though Rlictoric and 

Diss. 07 (Part ii. p. 106) : Wliether Poetics are mentioned. 
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rhetorician, that lie had su/Iicient original, or at least mimetic, 
skill to supply the pattern of 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 

and of others of the ]Ji*ettie.st if not the ^TCatost thiiif^s in 
literature, with suniciiiiit ap])rcciation of arts other than liter- 
ature to have left us a capital collection of descriptions of 
paintin^r, — it may seem that groat, or at least interesting, 
literary criticism must have i)Voc(^eded from liim. 

Yet whoso shall go to the work of Flavius riiilostratus ^ in 
search of tliis will be wofully disappointed, unless (and per- 
haps even if) he have the wisdom necessary to tluj acceptance 
of what the gods ])rovi(l(i, and the more or less resigned relin- 
(piishment of what they do not. 

riiilostratus is in fact a writer of considerable charm, '.riie 
Life of Apolhnnm is r(‘adabie, not only for its matter and its 
literary associations with Keats through llurton ; and the 
smaller Lirrs of flir ^^(tijkis/s are not unimportant tor literary 
history. The LJiionrs are perhaps the Ixjst descriptions of 
pictures liefore Diderot,- and the LdUrn are really nectareous. 
(.Tiilbrd, when deservedly trouncing Cumberland {(ilif(H Sir 
Fretful Plagiary) for finding fault witli donson because he 
made up the exquisite ])oem above cited from Pliilostratus, 
would have done better to vindicate the original as well from 
Cumberland’s bad taste and ignorance. “ Despicable sojdiist,” 
“obscure collection of love-letters,” “parcel of unnatural, far- 
fetched conceits,” “calculated to disgust a man of rionson’s 
classical biste,” are expressions which, as Ciiford broadly 
hints, probably express not so much Cumberland’s own taste 
as that of his graiidfatlier llentley, who, if one of the greatest 
of scholars, was sometimes, if not always, one of the worst 
of literary critics. Hut Ciiford, who, with all his acuteness, 
wit, and polemic power, represented too much the dregs of 
the neo-classic school on ]>oiiits of taste, was probably of no 
very different opinion. The fact is that, not merely in the 

^ Ed. Kayscr. 2 vedis., Leip^ic, likely iniitfited l'hilostratu.«. The two 
1S71. l.«):j:ethcr perhai)^ give the host examples 

“ Achilles T.itius is later, and very I'f tcpfirasia (see Index). 
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passages which Ben has adapted, sometimes literally, for this 
marvellous cento, but in many others, the very wine, the very 
roses, of tlie luscious and florid school of poetical sentiment are 
given by Pliilostratus himself. 

But if they are his own, and not, as seems more likely, prose 
paraplirases of lost poems by some other, he was not one of tlie 
“poets who contain a critic.” Not only does he put the re- 
markable deiinition^ of ^ai/rao-ta, which it is not clear that 
even Longinus fully grasped, in the mouth of Apollonius ; but 
it is very noticealde that Apollonius is there s})eaking not of 
literary art, but of scul]jture and painting. In the description 
of paintings themselves there is no criticism. And perhaps 
among the numerous examples which we have of the strange 
difterencci of view between the ancients and at least some of 
ourselves on tlie suggestiveness of literature, there is no pas- 
sage more striking than the Ifcroic Dinlorjitr - on the subject of 
Homer between a Ph(enician stranger and a vine-dresser at 
Elens in the Thracian Chersonese, where Ih’otesilaus was sup- 
posed to be buried. The stuff of this fantastic piece is the in- 
formation, about the matters of the Trojan war, sui>posed to be 
supplied to the vine-dresser by Protesilaus himself. There is 
one passage of literary estimate of tluj ordinary kind, but the 
whole is one of those curious corrections of Honnjric statement 
wdiich served as tlie ancestors of the new and anti -Homeric 
“ talc of Troy ” in the iMiddle Ages, and which are among the 
numerous puzzles of ancient literature to us, until we have 
mastered tlie strange antique horror of fiction as fiction. We 
cannot conceive any one — after childhood — otherwise than 
liumorously attemjiting to make out that Sir Walter Scott did 
injustice to Waverley, and that in the duel with Balmawhapple 


^ Vii. Ap., vi. 19, cd. •■it., i. : 
“ Imagination, a wiser craftsinistve'^s 
than Imitation, lias done this ; f»)r 
Imitation will fashion what she sees, 
hut Imagination what she lias not seen, 
for she will sv/jfy/yo.sc it according to 
the analogy of the real. Moreover, 
sudden disturbance (eKirXij^is^ will put 
Imitation’s hand out {^KKpovei), hut 
not Imagination’s, for she goes on un- 


disturbed to what slie herself hypo- 
tlietically eoneeived.” Tins Is Shake- 
speare’s Imagination, whereof the 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet are all 
coiiipaot ; it is not Addison’s, which 
dc;ils only with things furnished by the 
sense of siglit. 

- Kd. cit., ii. 128-219. The piece is 
sometimes cited as “ Heroic^e.” 
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the Baron was only second, not principal, insiiiuatinii ^ that the 
novelist has concealed the real secret of Flora’s indiffere^nce to 
her lover, which was that she was determined, like Bccatrix 
Esmond, to be the Chevalier’s mistress, or declaring that Ferg^us, 
instead of being captured and executed, died gloriously in 
skirmish omitted by liistorians, after putting the English to 
llight. But this is wliat tlie ancients were always doing with 
Homer ; and it is scarcely too much to say that until this 
attitude of mind is entirely discarded, literary criticism in the 
proper sense is impossible. 

Tlie relatively considerable spacu^, some six or seven pages, 
which is allotted to Libanius in Egger’s book, may have eiicoiir- 
aged readers to expect some considerable coiitribu- 
tion to critical literature irom tliat sophist and 
rhetorician. But a careful reading of tlie Ereiieli historian’s 
text will show that he has really nothing to produce to justify 
the space assigned : and an independent examination of 
Libanius himself (which, as hinted already, is not too easy to 
make will more than conlinn this uncomfortable suspicion. 
Libanius is enormously copious, and he is not exactly con- 
temptible,- seeing that he can apply the sort of “Wardour 
Street” Attic, in which he and the better class of his contem- 
poraries wrote, to a large number of subjects with a great deal 
of skill. But the curse of artifiiaality is over everything that 
lie writes : and, to do him Justice, his writings proclaim the fact 
beforehand with the most praiseworthy frankness. They belong 
almost entirely to lliose classes of coiiveiitioiial exercise of which 
full account luis been given, and will be given, in the present 
Book and its successor. They are Vroijuunw^n\(tt(t, MeJda:., “ ora- 


' UoMdes till' diaioulty of ohiaiiiing 
koi.ske's C(l., there w tlie further urn; 
that it is not cuinulete. The l.cftcrii 
have to be soujj;ht in that nf Wolf 
( Allis t(M’(l.im, wliieh is iicitlier in 

the Library the fTnivi-rsiiy of Edin- 
burgh, iioj- in tliat of tlie Faculty of 
Advocates, nor in Unit of tin* Sigiu*l, 
so that it had to be run to eartli in the 
]>iitisli Museum, though I have since 
found a copy for sale. And even this 


condanalion is, 1 think, not exliaustive. 
The J^roffyiniutHhintn, 

kc., were pul>li.-'hed l>y (‘laude 
Morel, rari'i, U)0b ; and there are 
many other editions of parts, but none 
of the whole. 

- See I’liotius on him, infra, p. 181. 

De Quincey’s truculent attack on 
(ireok rhetoricians generally (/Cssay on 
Rlutorlc) (Ubr/’s, x. ol, is less un- 
just to Libanius tlian to any one. 
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tions/' that is to say, rather more practical compositions of the 
same class, ethical dissertations, letters of the kind in which A 
writes tliat \) is a new Demosthenes, and J:> replies that A 
reatlly is a second Plato. Tlie Progymnasiiiata include all the 
kinds mentioned earlier in this chapter, fables and narrations, 
'uses cuid sentences, encomia and ethopohe and the rest; the 
Aleletic range from the complaint of a parasite wlio lias been 
done out of Iiis dinner, tlirough all manner of historical, mythi- 
cal, and fantastic cases, to the question whether Lais (after 
bcnng exiled) had not better be recalled as a useful member of 
society. But literary criticism is tiullihi. If it were anywhere 
we should look for it in the comparison of Deniostlienes and 
yLschines wbicli ligurcs among the Profjijiniiasmuiay in the Lift' ^ 
of the fh*st-nanic*d orator and the arguments to his speeches, and 
perhaps in the In the lirst there is not a 

svaUdht of the kind : tlie comparison wholly concerns the lives, 
characters, and successes of the two. Tn tlie Apologia there is 
pretty constant reference to Socrates* conv(‘rsation, with some to 
that of others, Prodicus, l*rotagoras, ifcc. But any literary con- 
sideration is avoided with tliat (Uirions supiircilionsness, or more 
curious subterfuge, which we have imiiced often already, and 
whicli is so rigid and so complete that it suggests malice pre- 
pense — a deliberate and xiervcrse abstention. The “editorial” 
matter (to vary a hajipy ])]irase of M. Kgger) on Demosthenes 
is even more surprisingly harron, — mere biograjihy, and mere 
reference to the slock techniealilies and classifications of s7c/.si.s 
and the like, practically exhaust it. I do not know how far the 
fact that he composed, in answer to Aristides,^ a defence of stage 
dancing or jiantomiiiK?, may by some be reckoned to him as lit- 
erary righteousness. In his w<»rdy Autohluffraidui^ I can find 
nothing to our purpose ; and though, in the diihcultics of study 
of him referred to, 1 daresay I have not thoroughly sifted the 
huge haystack of the Orntiuiia^ I think there is very little more 
there. The /Vr ArUluphavcsi^ has nothing to do with the Aristo- 

^ tor nu-re cninpleteiiosis’ .-ak<' 1 in.iy above as to the scholia generally, 

reier here to other ssclu)lia''tie Livts, of - Not to the piece iiientionecl above 

which the he?, t kiii>w’n jierliaps is timt (p. llii), but to a lost oration. His 
of Thucydides by Marocllinus. I do nut own is at iii. (Ueiske). 
think it rasli to say tliat they all more •’ 1. 1, Reiske. 

or Jess hear out the contention x»ut •* I. 124, Ueiske. 
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phanes we know or witli literature, except that it seems t\o have 
been the speech in which Julian («;. infra, p. 126) discovcjred 
such wonderful (jimlities. 

The “Monody” and the “Funeral Oration” on Julian liiinselif 
may again excite expectation, for the dead Kmperor was cer- 
tainly a man of letters ; but tliey will ef|ually disappoint it. 
The quaintly named “ To Those AVTio Do Not Si)eak ” (pupils of 
his who on growing u]) and eutiu’iiig the senate or other public 
bodies prove dumb dogs) might help us, but does not. Libanius 
merely exhorts these sluggards, in the most general way, to 
be good boys, to pay less attention to chariot - racing and 
more to books. Jly far the larger number of the “ Orations ” 
are on political or legal subjects, and it would be unreasonable 
to expect critic«‘il edilication from them; hut even where it 
might seem likely to conu‘. in, it does not. The “ Against 
Imcian” (Ileiske, vol. iii.) is in the same case as the “ For 
Aristophanes.” The not uninteresting oration in defence of the 
system of his 8chool (No. LXV., the last of lleiske/s third volume) 
constantly refers to a matter which might l)e of great concern to 
us — the dilliculty which schoolmasters or ])r()fessors had at this 
time in kee\)ing their pupils u]) to the mark in the tiro lan- 
guages and literatures, ( Inick and Latin. Ihit tluMliscourse is 
not turned our way. 

Nor do the LrUrra, our last resort, furnish us with much con- 
solati(m. 'riieir enormous number — there are over 1600 in 
Wolf’s edition of the (Ireek originals, wliile the editio princcp'i of 
/ambicarius, in Latin only, adils ])roblems of divagation and 
duplication to tin* heart’s content of a certain order of scholar 
— is to some extent mitigated by their usual brevity. I>ut this 
very bnwity is often an aggravation not a mitigation of tccii. 
Very many are mere “ notes,” as we should say, written, indeed, 
with the j)omp and circumstance of the epistoler-rhetovician, 
but about nothing or next to nothing. Very often Libanius 
seems to be unconsciously anticipating the young person who 
said that he did not read books, he wrote them. Sometimes, 
at least, an apparently promising reference leads to a bitter 
disappointment, as in the case of that to Longinus. The reader 
— his appetite only whetted by the exertion of rectifying a 
iniscitation in Wolf’s Prrfacr (it quotes the Letter as 990, while 
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it is really 998) — at last approaches his quest, and reads as 
follows : To “ The speech [or book] which I want is 

OJrnntJais, and it is by Longinus. You must give it me, and 
keep your promise.” This is indeed precious ; though a remem- 
brance of the information, epistolary and other, vouchsafed in 
many modern biographies, may moderate sarcastic impulses. 
No sarcasm, but profound sympathy, should be excited by the 
professor’s constant complaints of headache; yet again they 
are iinilluminative for our purpose. * In fact, such examination 
as I have been able to give to these Epistles sliows that it is 
unreasonable to demand from them what they have no intention 
to supply. Very likely there are passages in this mass, as in 
that other of the Orations, which might be adduced : but I am 
pretty sure that they would not invalidate the general proposi- 
tion that, to Libanius also, those who want literary criticism 
proper need not go. Perhaps the nearest approaches to it are 
such things as the curious mention to Demetrius (128, Wolf, 
p. 07) of ])arts of an artilicial epistolary discourse of his friend’s 
w’liich he, Libanius, received when he had pupils with liim, and, 
after being much bored by their recitations, read to them 
instead of lecturing himself. 

The titles at least of his correspondent Themistius^ are some- 
times a little more promising, and Themis tins, a man of con- 
ihcmifiu- Varied public emjdoymcnt, miglit 

seem less likely to indulge in the excesses of mere 
scholastic exercise wliich Libanius permitted himself. P>ut, on 
the whole, we shall have to acknowledge that this other famous 
rhetorician also is drawn practically blank for our purpose. 
“ The Philosopher,” “ The Sophist,” How a man should ad- 


^ Oi'ntloTKS, ccl. Diiiclorf 

• lleiske, in a passat'C? <iuotcil 
at xii. of this, rates Thcmistiiis 
as, among other things, rtmva JaHntor 
'j^ih U o^Ojihire specie imujis t/navi re 

fultcr, inrptvs it ri<lirn!iis vixnUtr ft 
applimtor Jlameri ct rctcris historiifj 
toutoloffHs it so/j/iifftiiy &(;. On tlie 
other liand, Sigismutul Mala- 

testa, in 1464, earned off his bones 
from Sparta and buried them magiiiti- 


cently at Rimini as those Pliiloso- 
pkonim suit tnupistiite priacqns. Rut 
it was for the Aristotelian Purapkrasesy 
ai)i>arently, that the lover of Tsotta 
revered Themistius. 1 have not neglect- 
ed thesfi (ed. Spcngel, 2 vols., Lci})sic, 
1866), but being exclusively on the 
logical, physical, and metaphysical 
works, they yield us little that I can 
discover. I think Keiske is harsh, but 
not absolutely unjust. 
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dress the public” — these are subjects on vvliich one might 'Surely 
think that a little criticism would break in someliow and somie- 
where. 13ut it never does. To Themistius, as to so many olhcjs, 
the great writers of old are persons worthy of infinite respect, to 
be quoted freely, but to be quoted as a lawyer quotes this or that 
year-book, rei)ort, decision, for the substance only. The general 
banality of his literary references may be tested by anybody 
who cliooses to refer to liis citations and discussions of various 
authors in the JittsaniMcs (()rat. xxi., nL dt, in note, p. 290), or 
more succinctly still, to the reference to ‘'golden Menander, and 
Euripides, and Sopliocles, and fair Sappho, and noble Tindar ” in 
the pleasant little piece, “ I'o his Eallier,” wliich comes before it. 

It is no doubt extremely unjust to argue from the perform- 
ance of the pupil to the quality of the teacher ; but we may at 
^ least say that, if there was any stronger critical ten- 

dency in libanius or Themistius than ap))oars in 
their own works, it is not retlected in one of their most dili- 
gent and distinguisluHl pupils.’ TJie references to literature in 
the extant works - of Julian tluj Apostate are, in a certain sense 
and way, extrenudy numerous ; in fact, it was almost vital to the 
odd mixture of dupery and quackery which had mastered him 
that he should be constantly quoting classical, if only because 
they were heathen, authors. His are crammed with 

such quotations. Moreovtir, we have from him a declaration in 
form of love for bo(dvs. “ Some,” he says, at the beginning of 
his epistle (the ninth) to Kcdicius,* “love horses, some birds, 
some otluir beasts ; in me from a child tlienj has raged a dire 
longing for tlic ijossession of books.” Ihit in this, as in other 
cases, J.)esirc seems nitlier to have excluded Criticism. One is 
rather annoyed tliaii edified by the banal reference, at the 

‘ I do not. know tluil Julian was in found little to tlio ]>resiait i^uint in 

strictness a “jmpil'’ of 'riicniistius, tliis, whicli i.s mostly pure e]mleictk*, 

Uut the tone of the long O[)istlo to him, or ilidartu*. 

ed. eit., inf., i. 15*28, is at. lea.st half ~ Kd. llertleiii, 2 vols. or parts 

pupillary. Hinierius, another conteni- (liCipsii*, 1875-70). 

porary soidiist to whom J*liotius (r. ■’ Kd. cit., i. l-o27. 

infra, p. 18:3) devotes some attention, * Ibid., ii. 187. The iiundjers of the 

was eertalnly Julian’s tutor. We have epistles wall sufHoiciitly indicate the 

some of his work (cd. Weriisdorf, whe.cabouts of the leinaiiiiiig citations 

Gottingen, 1790 and later), but I have from them. 
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it is ;»^ing of the Mii^opofjon} to his having seen “the barbarians 
folU)ii(l tlie liliine singing wild songs composed in a speech 
Orsembling tlie croakings of rough-voiced fowls, and rejoicing in 
Jiiis music.” If only the princely pedant would have copied a 
few of these croaks, and studied them, instead of trying to put 
back the clock of tlie world I Ilis compliments and thanks to 
Libaiiius himself for the above-mentioned speech (Ep. 14) are of 
the most luuikneyed character. He read it, lie says, ncurly 
all before breakfast, and finished it between breakfast and 
skiitdr “ Thou art blessed to write thus, and still more to be 
able to think thus! O speech! 0 lirains! O composition! 0 
division! O epicheiremes ! O onion unncc! O departures of 
style ! O harmony ! ( ) symphony ! ” To which we may add 
O Lick(‘,ts ! O [in Mr Ihirchelfs rudenessj Fudge!” 

Ill Ep. 24 there is a playful «Mnd pleasant discourse on the 
sense of the (epithet yXvKvi; given by the jioets and others to figs 
and honey, but it is only a trille; and in 34, to lamblichus, it is 
noteworthy how entirely the philosophic interest of literature 
overshadows, or rather liow completely it blocks out, the literary 
whoh?. Ill 42, on education, and literature as its instrument, 
the old Plutarchian vitiw** is refurbished, almost without alter- 
ation, and with only a lling or two at the Galiheans as an 
addition; while in 55 Eumenius and riiarianus are e.xplicitly 
adjured “not to despise ” logic, rhetoric, poetics, to study mathe- 
matics “ more carefully,” but to give tlieir whole mind to the 
understanding of the dogmas of Aristotle and Plato. This is to 
I»e “ the real business, the foundation and the structure and the 
roof,” the rest arc irapepya. The assertion is of course the 
reverse of original ; but at this juncture it is all the more valuable 
to us, as a sort of summary and clinclier at once of a large and 
important part of ancient opinion. In tlie borrower of it, as in 
those from wdiom it wa.s liorrowed, literary criticism, to full pur- 
pose and with full freedom, simply could not exist. 


' p. 431. 


“ TTfjiy dvaTrav<ra<TBai. 


See nc.\t chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DIONYSIUS OF HALICAUNASSf S, l>L('TARC4r, LUCIAN, 
LONCJNUS. 

DIONVSirS OF TIArJCARXASSUS- HIS WORKS- TIIF Ml H KTOllIC ' --Til K ‘COM- 
rOSITION’ — C’FNSUUES AND C’OMMFNTAKIKS ON ORATOHS, H'JV. — THE 
imNOR WORKS- Tin: .IFDOAIENT OF THUcVDtDF.S (iKNERAL C:RITU,’AL 
VAi,ri:--RM rAiicH — the ‘lives’ oihte raruen for u.^ -the ‘mor- 
ALTA' AT FIRST SKJHT I’RoMlSlNO- EXAMINATION OF THl^ FROMl^E — 
THE “education -THE J'APEKS ON “ REA DINCr -THE ‘ LIVES OF THE 
ORATORS ’- --THE ‘MAIACNITV OF HERODOTUS ’ —TH E “('(mi'ARlSON OF 
ARISTOPHANES AND MENANDER” — THE ‘ROMAN QUESTIONS’ -THE 
‘SYMPOSIAUS’ — LUCIAN- THE ‘ IHHV To \VRITE HlSTOJiY ’ — THE ‘ LEXI- 
PHANES’ — OTHER PIECES: THE ‘PROMETHEUS KS ’ — WORKS ToUCHlNO 
IITIETOKIC -HIS CRITICAL LIM ITATloNs -J.ONoIN I S : Tin: DI FFTCU I.TIES 
RAISED — “ SUIJLIMITV ” — QUALITY AND CONTENTS OF THE TREATISE — 
PRELLMINAKY RETROSPECT- DETA I i. ED CRITICISM : THE OPENINO — THE 
STRICTI IIE ON THE ‘oRlTliVIA FRIOIDITY •*’ - THE “ MAIDENS IN THE 
eyes” - THE CANON “ QUOD SEMPER”- THE SOURCE^ Ol’ sUIiLtJIlTV — 
LONGINUS ON HOMER — ON SAPPHO — “AMPLIFICATION” — “lMA<;Es” — 
THE FIGURES— “ FAl LTLESSNESS” — IIYPEUIJOLKS — “ HARMONY -THE 

CONCLUSION — MODERNITY OF THE TKEATIsE, OR RATHER SF.MPJTEPv NITV. 

Euom a ccrtuin point ot* view, no critical writer of antiquity 
lias a greater interest than the rhetorician Dionysius of llali- 
carnassus. It is true, of c*ourse, tliat this view is at 

J 'lOJil/siV-'i oj 

llulkur- once strictly limited and decidedly complex. As 
Dionysius is not (^ven to lie mentioned with Lon- 
ginus for what may bo called critical iiLS])irntion, so lie falls 
simply out of sight when he is comjiared with Aristotle in 
point of authority, of method, and, above all, of that somewhat 
indirect and illegitimate, but real, importance which is derived 
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from a long tradition. So, too, there is nothing in him of that 
“ Hash,’' that illumination, which we still receive from the turn- 
ing-on of tlie lamp of satiric genius to the critical field by 
Lucian, as long before by Aristophanes. Ilut thci treatise Ov> 
thr Suhlimr is, after all, but an inestimable fragment: the loss 
to criticism, had the JUidoric and the Podics shared the fate of 
some others of their nutlior’s works, would consist partly in 
the loss of what has been written about them and in following 
of them ; wliile Aristophanes and faician are only critics at 
intervals and by accident. In J.)ionysius we have a critic by 
profession, and not merely a rhetorician, of whose critical 
work an assortment, varied in matter and considerable in bulk, 
survives, who had an (evident love for his business, and whose 
talents for it were, very much greater than some authorities 
seem willing to allow. 

It would be unnece.ssary to observe (if there were not a sort 
of persons who, in such cases, tak(‘ the absence of mention for 
, the presence of ignorance) that tlie work attributed 

//is vnrLs. , 1 1 • . 1 • 1 . 

to Dionysius, and his identity and unity as an author, 
have been sulijected to the common processes of attinnpted 
disintegration. We are told, as usual, that the works are to bo 
credited or debited not to one Dionysius, but to two or even 
three Dionysii or others; and that individual pieces must or 
may be split up into genuine and spurious jiarts. lUit this, 
besides that it is usual and inevitable, concerns us here little 
or not at all. Hardly anytliing tliat is about to be said would 
have to be altered, if it were quibi certain that the critical 
works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus were the production of a 
whole club of contributors, or had accumulated as the suc- 
cessive productions of a family of rhetoricians, as long-lived 
and pertinacious in lihetoric as th(». Monros of Edinburgh in 
another art or science. They consist, taking the order of the 
edition of Ifeiske,^ of a treatise of some length on Comjiosition 

^ *> Leipsic, ^77i^^77. Tlie Rut Usencr's more recent edition 

first four contfiin the lii.storical, the of the so-called 'rr€pl jbLijuT^treios and the 
two hiftt the rhetorical woik. A Epi.stlc.s to Aiinna*u.s and T\>nii>ey (Bonn, 
])aini)hlet edition of rhetorical frag- 1889) is of great importance for its 
inents, liy C. T. Ihisder (lAUpsic, 1878), remarks on Dionysius and (Quintilian, 
may be usefully bound in with this. and for other animadversions. 
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in the literal sense of the putting together of words ; of a set 
treatise on Ehetoric; of a collection of brief judgments on 
the principal authors in Greek, and another of much longer 
ones, which is unfortunately not complete, but which contains 
elaborate handlings of Lysias, Isocrates, Isieus, and Deinarchus ; 
of a letter to a certain Ammams, arguing that Demosthenes was 
not indebted to the rhetorical precej)ts of Aristotle ; of another 
to Cnanis Pompey on Plato and the Historians ; of a second to 
Amma?ns on the idioms of Thucydides ; of a celebrated and 
interesting examination, at great length, of the chief historians 
of Greece; and of another, also well known, which is usually 
quoted by its Latin txtXa, Dc Aditunaida Vi dkrudi DmiostJu’ids, 
where heivoTT]^, pc^rluips, might be more pro])erly translated “ Of 
] lemostheiKis’ oratorical resourcef ubiess.” 

<.)f these the least interesting by far is the professed Eheturic : 
and it is with the less reluctance that wo may resign it to those 
The who pronounce it, in whole or in part, spurious. It 
Rhetoric, opens, ill the very worst and most sterile form of 
the ancient Jihetoric, by a series of chapters on the different 
commonplaces available for orations on different stock sub- 
jects and occasions, — a panegyric, a marriage, a birthday, a 
funeral, an exhortation to athletes — things trite and obvious 
to desperation, the very cabbage of the schools, the opprobrium 
of all ancient literature, though perhaps not worse than our own 
frantic efforts to avoid the obvious. It passes to the favourite 
sub-subject of the Pigures, but does not tniat these in the worst 
’vay, gives the usual, chielly poetical, illustrations, and con- 
cludes vvith observations on the (again usual) subdivisions of 
tlie matter. There is nothing in it that is original and nothing 
that is characteristic., and the most Dionysian traits, such as 
th(‘, curious stress laid upon the Herodotean episode of Gyges, 
might as well have Ixicn copied by an imitator as duplicated 
by the author himself. 

The remaining works are much better and much more im- 
portant. It is true that the Dr. ComposUio/w (as its title 
The Com- honestly holds forth) belongs to the lower, not the 
position, higher, division of the school-grouping of the subject 
— to Composition, not to Ehetoric. Em proper Composition, 
VOL. I. I 
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even in the school sense, is the necessary vestibule of style ; 
and, until attention has been paid to it, there is no hope of 
anytliing furllier that sliall be of real use in literary criti- 
cism. And it is also not only soniethini^^ but a thing, 

to make an advance upon tliat (one liad but for a sacred 
shame, almost said) ignorant and unintelligent contempt of 
words as words which we iind in Aristotle himself. Dionysius 
indeed, as in duty bound, glances at the contempt of Ir.vis which 
the great Master of the Walk had made fashionable. It is true, 
he says, that boys are caught by the bloom of style, but it takes 
the experience of years to judge it rightly. And he promises a 
supplementary treatise On flic Choice of W^onh, which we should 
be very glad to possess. J>nt for the ))r(isent he is busied, not 
with their choice, but with their arrangement after they are 
chosen ; and he dc.'als with this partly by positive precept, but 
chietly by tluj use of examples, from iromer in poetry and 
Herodotus in prose. Dionysius was a fervent devotee of his 
admirable countryman, allowing his devotion, indeed, to carry 
him to the lemgth (jf distinct injustice to that countryman’s 
great rival Thucydides; but it has here ins])ired him well 
enough. And Homer could not lead him wrong; though 
perhaps we may note here, as elsewlu^re with the ancients, 
a distinctly iiisulllcient ap])reciation of the din'erenc(is between 
poetry and prose. He begins (piite at tin* beginning with the 
letters, touches on onoinalojncia — that ])rocess which the great 
poetic languages like Gn’ek and English admit so readily, and 
of which the less ])oelic like*. Latin and French are so afraid — 
and on the practice (of which, like a true critic, he has no fear) 
of reviving archaisms when desirable. Then he attacks the 
({uestion how beautiful diction and com])osition arc to be 
attained. Here again, and necessarily, he i)roceeds more by 
example tlian by precei)t, for indeed precept, of the a 2)riori 
kind, is in these matters mostly valueless. Fmt one sentence 
(p, 96 , lleiske) is worth (juoting at length, because it puts boldly 
the truth wliich Aristotle had evaded or pooh-poohed in his 
excessive devotion to the philosophy of literature rather than 
to literature itself : “ So that it is necessary that that diction 
should be beautiful in which there are beautiful words, and 
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that of beautiful words beautiful syllables and letters are the 
cause.” Dionysius knew this, as Longinus knew it three 
hundred, as Dante knew it thirteen hundred, years after him ; 
but, six hundred years after .Danie, there arc still ])(n*sons who 
seem to regard the fact as somehow or other degrading. 

Then he goes to wliat even Aristotle had not disdained, 
— though, ill common with Dionysius himself, Quintilian, 
and others, he speaks on the subject in terms not easy for 
modern comprehension, — the rhythmical adjustment of prose 
as well as of verse, admitting even in Thucydides, to whom 
he is as a rule not too just, an abundant possession of this 
gift of rhythm. 

A very striking passage, and the ohh'sl of its kind, occurs at 
p. 133, E, in which Dionysius declares his own conviction that 
the style is noblest of all which has greatest variety, most 
frecpicnt changes of harmony, most transitions from periodic 
to extra-])eriodic arrangement, most alternatif)ns of short and 
long clauses, rapid and slow movements, and greatest shift of 
rhythmical valuation. For we must remember that, even after 
the advances which the study of seventeenth- and the practice 
of iiinetoenth -century writers have made in English prose 
rhythm, it can probably never attain to the formal particularity 
— 1 do not say perfe.ction — of Greek. We cannot — at least the 
present writer, who has l.)eon told that lie has no ill i‘ar, cannot 
— apjireciate the effect of a dochmiac as a single foot ; it is 
hard to do move than guess at tlui eflect on a Greek of the use 
of the different pieoiis ; and in at least one famous passage of 
Quintilian all candid moderns have confessed themselves 
badled.! 

}Iis Pindaric examph^ is inti^restiiig because it is about the 
only considerable fragment which we have of the master’s 
Dithyramhic writing.- His Tliucydidean sjiecinien is the 
well-known proem to the Jfisloiy. The criticism of the Pin- 
daric extract may seem to modern readers a rather odd pot- 
pourri of merely grammatical or linguistic, and of strictly 
critical, observations. 'J1ius Dionysius observes that the first 

1 Seo infra y bk. ii. \>. a04 ^q. 

Sec alsio tlie iimoiiclea text in BergV'^ J.nrirl (iraci i. ;592-395. 
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member ^ consists of four parts of speech: a verb, two nouns, and 
a “conjunction” (he expressly, in another passage, intimates 
doubts whether this or “ preposition ” is the proper word to use), 
and then, after this mere “ parsing,” handles the construction of 
the phrase and the juxtaposition of it, attributing a certain 
designed discord or clasli as the general motive of the piece. 
And he recognises the same clash in the Thucydidean passage, 
in which, while (like a rhetorician as he is) half regretting the 
absence of panegyric and theatrical grace, he admits “ an archaic 
and headstrong beauty,” - supporting this general verdict with 
the same minute examination as before. Next he quotes 
Sappho’s great hymn to Aphrodite, as Longinus was afterwards 
to quote its greater companion, allowing (and no wonder!) 
felicity of diction and grace to this in the fullest degree. And 
later he occupies a good deal of space with those approxima- 
tions between oratory and poetry, which may seem to us otiose, 
but which have more than one good side, tlie best of all 
perhaps being tlie fact that they induced critics, as in the 
instances referred to, to (piote, and so lueserve, precious frag- 
ments wliich we should otherwise have lost. 

On tlie whole, this treatise, if studied cnrefully, must raise 
some astonishment that Dionysius should have been spoken of 
disrespectfully by any one who himself possesses competence 
in criticism. A good deal of the work is, no doubt, for us, a 
little out of fashion ; the traditional technicalities seem jejune ; 
the processes are out of date. Yet, from more points of 
view than one, the piece gives Dionysius no mean rank as a 
critic. To those who want characteristic aspects, aspects put in 
striking phrase, tliat attribution of “headstrong beauty” to 
Thucydides should excuse a good deal: that is no mere dead 
ticket of the schools. To the more methodical critic of criti- 
cism the minute processes of investigation, the careful estimate 
of the incidence of such a sound in such and such a position, 
even the mere parsing view of clauses and sentences, are things 
themselves worthy of minute study. And it is not only fair, 

^ Wct’ tV ’OAw/iTTioi. Some but perhaps Dionysius mi^'ht have rc- 

MSS. read Scut’, which appears in garded Sevre as such. 

Reiske. The comment requires a verb: “ Se ri Ka\ affOades ndWos. 
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1)ut no more than necessary, to remember that this, after all, is 
only a treatise on a certain aspect or department of criticism, 
and that we have no riglit to demand from it more than satis- 
factory treatment of its special subject — the “ composition,” 
the symphonic arrangement of words and the elements of 
words. To some moderns Dionysius may seem too attentive to 
mint and anise and cumin ; but he would have no great diffi- 
culty in retorting equally contemptuous comparisons for the 
windy generalisations on one hand, and the sheer neglect of all 
minutue of form on the other, which characterise too much 
modern critical work. 

The short “ censures ” of ancient writers have, perhaps, an 
interest of curiosity greater than their interest of value. Jt is 
not improbable that they served as a pattern to 
Coinmni- QAUTitilian, who often suggests a knowledge of 
tarkn on Diouysius.^ llut though tliey are ushered in with 
(plite irreproachable commonplaces as to the 
excellence of contemplating excellent models, they are them- 
selves, at least sometimes, too brief, and too specifically senten- 
tious, to have much intrinsic interest or much teaching power. 
AVe are not greatly advanced in the understanding of Hesiod, 
whether we have read him or not, by being told that he paid 
attention to pleasure, and the smoothness of words, and har- 
monious composition. Nor can any of the poetical labels of our 
Halicarnasslan be said to be very much more informing, while 
ill dramatic writers he does not go beyond “ Tlie Three,” and 
lias little to tell us that is newer than the tolerably obvious 
things that yEschylus is magnificent in his language, Sophocles 
noble in his characterisation, Euripides questionable in both. 
The historians he treats at first in contrasted pairs — Herodotus 
and Thucydides, of course, Philistus and Xenophon, — then 


^ See on this point U-sener (oj/. ch.), 
who would rather suppose a common 
indebtedness. ''I’he “censures'’ form 
tlie hulk of the fragments which helms 
imblished as rrcpl jui/xijcrfws. P<?rha}>s 
the best examples of really illumina- 
tive critical phrase in them are the 
“ pugnacious roughness,” dytavuTTiKii 


rpax^Tijs, ascribed to Antimachus, and 
the “ comhinatioii of magnificence and 
terseness,” jueya\otpvh xal ^pax^i to 
Alcajus. Of the shorttjr fragments the 
summary t)f the requirements of art 
as '‘a happy nature, exact study, and 
lahorious practice ' is good if not 
asl onishing. 
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The()]imiipns alone. The pliilosopliers he polishes off in a com- 
bined para<;rapli of a dozen lines, which hardly attempts to be 
characteristic save in the case of Aristotle. And then, with a 
lialf ai)olo<4y for so summarily despatching these, he turns, as to 
his proper business, to the orators. I>ut even here we have 
mere summary, and must turn to the far fuller, but, unluckily, 
not quite complete, Commcutarlcs on the same subject. 

These, addressed to his favourite correspondent Amniieus, 
begin with the familiar complaint (which no critical experience 
of the past ever drives from a critic’s mouth) about tlie badness 
of the literary times. The good old Attic Muse herself, like a 
neglected wife, is insulted, deprived of her riglits, and even 
menaced in her existence, by im))udent foreign baggages, Phry- 
gian, or Cariau, or Parbarian out and out. Put we are rather 
surprised (till we remember that Dionysius was a settler at 
Pome, and that it was liis interest, if not to do as tlie Pomans 
did, at any i*ate to please them) to hear that tilings are imjirov- 
ing, owing to the good sense of the governors of the Pomau 
state, itself the governess of the world. There is some hope 
that this “ senseless ekxpience will Jiot last for another genera- 
tion.” ^ And Dionysius will do what lie can to lielp the good 
work by a study of the six greatest of the old Attic orators, 
Lysias, Isocrates, Isams, Demostlieiies, llyjuirides, uKschiiies. 
Unluckily we only have tlie first three of these, though a judg- 
ment of Deiiiarchus, not jironiised, exists, and tlie Dr Admir- 
anda Vi supplies the gap, as far as Demostlieues goes, in even 
fuller measure than in ])ro})ortion to the otliers. We may as 
well take tliese and other tilings together, in order to have 
something like a conspectus of the case before summing up 
the critical characteristics of this most iiitercsliiig critic. 

If they are somewhat disappointing, this (to borrow the con- 
venient hull) is not much more tliaii we might have expected. 

Thf.mhtor The Dr Admiranda Vi is by far the best of them, 

icor/js. tains a great deal of excellent criticism, both 

particular and genend. Put the orators had already for 
centuries been the very ])arade-ground of Plietorie; and as 
paradoxical excursions from orthodox limits were, though by 

^ Petruiiiiis found that it did ! 
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no means unknown to the ancients, not in great favour witli 
them, everything that was likely to be said of the Ten was 
trite and hackneyed. The smaller epistles and the Judgment 
of Thucydides (perverse as tliis last exploit is) are, on tlie wliole, 
more interesting. The little paper on the JlhcU>ric of Aristotle 
and tlie Speeches of Demosthenes, arguiiig that the latter are 
anterior to the former, is of a kind with wliich modei’u times 
are only too familiar, hut displays none of the puerility and 
false logic wliich, in our modern instances, that familiarity has 
taught us to associate with tlui kind. The contention is un- 
doubtedly sound; the handling is reasona,hle, and the whole 
makes us distinctly sorry that J )i(>nysius, who had access to so 
much that we have lost, did not write a com])lete Jflsfarf/ of 
(rrrrk I/iLcvdl nn\ which would have been invaluable, instead of 
his ni^tovjf of Rnnir, which wo could have done without, though 
it is far from valuel(‘ss. As it is, this is one of the few import- 
ant (;ontriluitioiis to sucli a history that we jiossess, of really 
ancient date. If he is less hap))y in the judgment of Plato, 
inserted (with some on the historians) in the hater to Cna*us 
Pompey, this is })rincipally due to that horror of poetic prose, of 
dithyrambic ex})res.sion, which (perhaps for better reasons than 
we know) was then cn'eping over ci iticrism, and which we shall 
lind dominant in critical, though not in popular, estimate during 
the earlier centuries of the Konian Kmpire. 

The second epistle to Amma us s(*ems to be one of the latest 
of the nninerons uLteiunces of Dionysius on the gniat Athenian 
historian. It is somewhat metimilous and verbal; hut it is 
curious that the just-meiitioneil horror of gorgeousiicss rcap])ears 
in it. 

And so we come to the famous onslaught in form against 
the son of Olorus. It is introduced hy a somcAvhat elaborate 
77/r going so far as to shelter himself 

rnrui of under the leading case of Aristotle /•. Plato. Thence 
Tharydtih.^, lie passcs to a short sketch of the predecessors of 
Thucydides in history, commends him for dro])ping their 
fables, &c., but soon settles down to a regular ('rcinfnovnt — a 
“slating” criticism of the familiar type, wherein the desire to 
“ dust the varlcPs jacket ” is (evidently not merely superior but 
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anterior to any desire whatsoever to criticise varlet or jacket 
on the nierits of either. The division into winters and sum- 
mers, the setting fortli of the causes of the war, the conduct 
and details of the story, the speeches — all come in for repre- 
hension. But Dionysius is, as we should expect from his other 
handlings, much kinder to the style, though he objects to its 
occasional obscurity, urges dilliculties on the score of the 
I'igures, criticises some passages at great length, and ends by 
noticing the cliief of the historian’s imitators, among whom he 
includes Demosthenes. On the whole, the article (as we may 
call it), though one-sided, is less so than some current descrip- 
tions of it may liave conveyed to those wlio have not read it. 
]>ut still it belongs to the class of criti(iues indicated above, a 
class in wliich few of the best examples of criticism are to bo 
found, except from the point of view of those who hold tlie true 
business of that art to be, like the ‘‘ backward voice ” of Trinculo- 
Caliban, “ to utter foul speeches and to detract.” 

Yet, on the whole, it need not interfere with tlie emphatic 
repetition of the opinion, with the expression of wliich this 
(ivmrai R^ticc of the Halicariiassian Ix^gan, that he is a very 
e.rHtvaf considerable critic, and one to whom justice has not 
usually, if at all, yet been done, (.ireat as is the place 
which he gives to oratory, there is no ancient writer (except 
Longinus) who seems so free from the intention to allow it any 
really mischievous primacy. If he is, as might be expected 
from a teacher, sometimes a little meticulous in his philology 
and lower lilietoric, yet this very attention to detail saves him 
from the distinctly unfortunate and rather unphilosophical 
suyierciliousness oi Aristotle towards style, and from the 
equally unfortunate divagation, both of that great man and of 
all his followers, into questions vaguely icstlietic instead of ques- 
tions definitely literary. The error which, at the new birth 
of criticism in Europe, was so lucklessly reintroduced and 
exaggerated by the Italian critics of the sixteenth century — 
the error of wool - gathering after abstract questions of the 
nature and justification of poetry, of the a 'priori rules suitable 
for poetic forms, of Unities, and so forth — meets very little 
encouragement from Dionysius, and it is perhaps for this very 
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reason that he has been slighted by Iiigh-ilying a^stheticiaiis. 
Not thus will the wiser mind judge him, but as a critic who 
saw far, and for tlie most part truly, into the proper province 
of literary criticism — that is to say, the reasonable enjoyment of 
literary work and the reasonable distribution of that work into 
good, not so good, and bad. Hiu'e, and not in the Laputaii 
viftcorosopMa of tlieories of ])oetry, is criticism’s main work ; not 
that she may not justly imp hor wings for a liiglier flight now 
and then, but that she must beware of Happing tliem in tlie 
inane. 

If the opinions of the criticism of the critical power and 
position of Dionysius of Halicarnassus have varied rather 
PI I far J uttered concerning Plutarch as 

a critic are still more irreconcilable. For he 

has not only beeji casually suggested but elaborately cham- 
pioned^ as a can(liclat(‘ for the signal honour of the author- 
ship of the ITept — that is to say, as one capable of pro- 
ducing what is perhaps the critical masterpiece of antiquity, 

and certainly one of the few critical masterpieces of tlie world. 

.From this one would be prepared to expect at least very strong 
evidences of critical faculty, and some noteworthy pieces of 
critical accomplishment, in his extant works, which, it must 
be remembered, are extremely voluminous, and of a character 
remarkably well suited for the exercise of literary criticism. 
The Vit(c rural kUv^ at least my /hi have been frei[iiently directed 
in this way ; while the enormous miscellany of the Moralia 
corresponds more closely to the Essays ” of modern writers 
than any collection of the kind that we have from ancient 
times. Now, it is hardly necessary to say that the modern 
Essay has from the very first set strongly in llie literary direc- 
tion, and tJiat up to tlic present time tlu? amount of literary 
criticism, in essay form, is probably not less, while the value 
of it is infinitely greater, than that of all the formal treatises 
and non-essay-fashioned handlings of the subject. 

On turning to the TAves we meet with an almost complete 
disappointment. If it be said that JHiitarcli’s object was to 
give us contrasts of practical men — soldiers and statesmen, not 

^ 15y Vaucher and some others. 
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philosopliers or men of letters — that is, no doubt, a valid 
answer as far as it though it would scarcely be unfair to 
argue from the fact tliat, at any rate, matters literary were not 
of tlie first importance to In’m. Ihit in one famous instance, the 
parallel of Demostlienes and Cicero, he not only had a most 
pro])er oj)portunity for dealing with the subject, but was almost 
obliged to deal with it. It must therefore be worth while to 
look at his dealing. 

He begins the “Demosthenes” with an excuse for his small 
knowledge of Latin, and makes this a pretext for deliberately 
Thi Lives literary and even all oratorical com- 

l>arison of the two. Nay, he go(‘s further, and 
jorn.<. actually u])braids (.\ec.ilius (a])])arently the same 
pers(ui whose tn‘atmeut of the Subliim' Longinus did not like) 
with having made this. After such a refusal it is surely idle to 
contend for any real or strong literary and critical y/fsas in the 
agreeable moralist and biogray^her of Oba/ronea. Had there 
been any such tend(*iiey in him, he simply could not have 
avoided such a palmary ocicasiou of giving it course. Kvcui if 
be really coiisuhjred himself incomt)etenl to delivc^r (in opinion 
of Cicero, be would have had something to say ai)out Demos- 
thenes: even if this declared incom])eteuce was only a disguise 
for the reluctance to lrc?at l.atiii literature serifmsly, which is 
so noticeable in (ire(*ks, this would Jiot invalidate the reasoning. 

Let ns, liowevei’, for the saki^ of the argument, and out of 
ymro generosity, aecH*j>t Ids excuse, ])iit the*. LivAs out of the 
(lueslioii, and lurn to the Min'dlhi} As has been 
<u ju'<i shjhf said above, if we do not lind literary criticism, and 
pronitstuu, n-Q(>d literaiy crilie.isni, in sue.h a eollectioii of a 
man’s work, it must be either because lui has no taste for it, 
or because he has the taste without the faculty. For the 
collection is very large, and it is almost absolutely miscel- 
laneous: the mere title Moralia is nothing more than an 
unauthorised tiek(‘t, and has really nothing to do with the 
contents. Neither Montaigne nor De fjuineey takes a more 
absolute liberty of s])eaking on any subject that happens to 

^ 1 use tlic Teul'iicr editi«m l»y Hcrolicr and Beruaidaki.s, 5 vols., Leipsic 
(1872-1893). 
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strike his fancy than Plutarcli. And it cannot be said that 
at least some of his subjects are without direct connection with 
criticism. The two openin*^ papers, “ On the Education of 
Children” and “How a young man should read [“listen to,” 
literally, but this ineans what we mean by “read”] the Poets,” 
would seem, the one almost necessarily ((considering tine human- 
ism of ancient education), and the other imwitably, to lead to 
the subject. The next on “ Hearing ” {ic., “ Heading ”) generally, 
might even seem to strengtlum the necessity. ^Nlany of the 

,, . other titles are promising, and, both in the nature 

Lrarninat 10)1 ^ 

of this of the case and from wliat we know of the gcmeral 
juv/iKsr. course of ancient tablic-talk, the bulky volume of 
(Jffrs/ions might setnn likely lo be most prolific, 
while it is actually not infertile in matter of (uir kind. Let 
us examine what is the ])erf()rmauce of these ]»r(»niis(.cs. 

Englishmen, and espc^cially students of English literature, 
ought to take no m(*an interest in tlu‘. trjictab* (ju Education, 
Tin, “ Kdu- if ivason that it had a most ))owerful 

ration.''" inlluenee on the great ElizabcgJian age, both directly 
and- through the nuidium of l^yly’s IJt'plt which is in part^ 
almost a translation of it. Put though, not merely for this but 
other more intrinsic niasons, the treatise is inttwesting, it is not 
of much good to us. In fact, it is scarcely a ptiradox to say that 
it is one of its im^rits not to be of mueh good to us. It is a 
Iriiism that thi^ very noblest cliaraeteristie of (Jre(‘k edneatiem, 
a ebaraeteristic never fully r(*eovered since, was its combination 
of high literary ideas with the most perhict and j)ractieal recog- 
nition of the fact that book-ediuuition by itself is education of 
the most wretchedly inadetpiate character. [diitareh (and 
again it is nnich to liis credit) thoroughly shared this view — 
so thoroughly that he begins bis treatise a litlh‘. before the 
birtli of the children to be (*.dueat(3d, and continues it ((piitc in 
the Rousseau style) by insisting that mothers shall suckle their 
own offspring. Eroni the first the im])ortance of inculcating 
good liahits, of not telling children immoral or silly stories, of 

^ The secti.m “ Kupliucs suid liis will he found in vol. i. pp. 1-111 

E[>hfL'bus.” The throe Iraolates corn- v>f ihc o<!itioii cited, 
rnented on in this and the next para- 
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being car{3ful in tlie selection of nurses and tutors, — this is 
the thing that Plutarch busies liiinself about. He will have 
them learn all the usual arts and sciences, but he dwells on 
these very little. How to give them good morals and healthy 
bodies ; how to keep them or wean them from bad company 
and foul language ; how to practise them in manly sports and 
exercises — these are Plutarch’s cares. Excellent, nay! thrice 
excellent preoccupation ! but it necessarily makes the treatise 
of no use to 

No one can reasonably blame its author for this, especially as 
he seems likely to fill up the gap in the two following Essays. 
'fhr Pap(rx “ lii^n sliould read Poetry ” is a title 

on ‘‘ Hi ad- wliicli would scrve well for tlie very best and most 
stimulating critical observations of a Coleridge or an 
Arnold ; or to go nearer to its own times, it might really do for 
an alternative heading to the Hepl itself. Yet we very 

soon see — and we must know our Idutavch very little if we do 
not /u/rsee it — that the ethical preoccupation is just as supreme 
and exclusive here. The piece is in itself an interesting one, 
and preserves for us a large number of ([notations, some of 
whicli are unique, But Idutarch’s liandlirig of them is as 
little literary as he can make it. You cannot (he tells his 
friend jMarcus Sedatus witli a kind of gloomy resignation) 
prevent clever boys from reading poetry, so you must make 
the best of it. It is like the head of an octopus, very nice 
to eat, nourishing enough, but apt to give restless and fantastic 
dreams. Ho you must be careful to administer piedagogic 
correctives, and to put the right meaning on dangerous things, 
like the account of Helen’s complaisance to Paris after his dis- 
graceful flight from battle, and of Hera’s l)ewitclnng Zeus with 
the aid of the Cestus. This kind of thing runs throughout the 
piece — the most famous certainly, and perhaps the most divert- 
ing instance of Plutarch’s mania for moralising, being his deal- 
ing with the delightful passage of the meeting of Nausicaa and 
(3dysseus. He does not indeed go the entire length of the neo- 
classical critics of the French school as to this gem. He only 
says that if the Princess fell in love with Odysseus at first 
sight, her boldness and impudence are very shocking. But if 
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she perceived what a sensible man he was, and preferred him to 
some ricli dandy of her fellow -citizens, it was most creditable. 
It is not of course worth while to waste any good indignation, 
or any otherwise utilisable scorn, upon this priggish silliness, the 
dregs of older Platonisiii-and-water, the caricature and reduc- 
tion -to -the -absurd of a confusion only too common among 
ancient critics, and not ([uite unknown among modern. It is 
only necessary to point out that, from a man capable of it, good 
literary criticism would be surprising, and that as a matter of 
fact there is here no strictly literary criticism at all. The paper 
ends as it began, with the general doctrine that the young must 
be well steered in their reading, so that they m.ay l)e kindly 
handed on by lk)etry to Pliilosophy. 

The more general tract, ‘'How one should |hear or] i*ead,’’ is 
shorter, has few (jiiotations or none, and is less obtrusively 
moral in tone. Hut it still regards hearing, or reading, not in 
any way as tlie means of enjoying an artistic pleasure, but as 
the means of acquiring or failing to acquire information or 
edification. You must listen (or read) attentively : not take 
unreasonable likes and dislikes, excessive admirations and con- 
tempts. You must more particularly not take special pleasure 
in style and phrase. (Here we come not so much to neglect of 
literary criticism as to positive blasphemy against it.) A man 
who will not attend to a useful statement, because its style is 
not Attic, is like a man who refuses a wholesome drug because 
it is not olfered him in Attic pottery. Later, there are some 
remarks on actual tricks of style. Hut, on the whole, it would 
be possible for a man to be educated, to live his life, carefully 
observing the precepts of this little batch of tracts, and to die 
a most respectable person, after perhaps having lived a happy 
and useful life, yet never to know or to care whether or why 
Plato was a better prose-writer than any tenth-rate sophist, 
Tennyson a better poet than Tom Steriihold or Tom Shadwell. 

Turn to the //itv.s of tlu' Ondori>} There is no question here, 
under the head of Demosthenes, of any inability to understand 
Latin; and the various styles of the famous Ten might have 
tempted most, and did tempt many, Greeks to indulge in 

» V. 146-202. 
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literary analysis and literary comparison. In the tractate 
The. Lives Plutarcli’s or be it somebody else’s, 

of the llie author avoids touching upon even the fringe of 
Orators. literary part of his subject with an ingenuity 

that is (piite inarv(‘llous, or a stolidity that is more marvellous 
still. All these great masters of ({reek might be generals or 
mere jurists, scul])tors or lishmongers, for any allusion that he 
makes to the means by which they won their fame. 

Eveiybody hopes that Plutarch did not write the Malignitjf 
of Put somebody wrote it : and while the general 

The liandling is by no means alien from Plutarch’s, the 

nity of tractate, even if apociyplial, very adequately repre- 
Heroilotiis. the attitude of no inconsiderable section of 

(Ireek men of letters to literature. Silly as it is, it illustrates 
rather usefully the curious i)aroi‘h\alit u of tlie ({reeks, to some 
extent visibhi eviui at their best time, but naturally far more 
noticeable when that best time was over, llerodotus spoke 
disrcsp(‘.ct fully of rMeotiaus: Plutarch was a Pceotian; woe to 
llerodotus. This kind of altitiuh* is strange to Englishmen, 
who generally tliiiik far too well of themselves and th(*ir coun- 
try to care wliat any ])oor outside creature says of it or them. 
But it is not unknown in some of tb.e less predominant i)artners 
of the associated British Empire ; it is notoriously very strong- 
in America; and it is the rule, rather than the exception, on the 
Continent of Europe. It is, however, ]»erliaps tlie worst mood 
in the worltl for literary criticism ; and Plutarch, never strong 
there, is never weaker than here, lie lets sli]) indeed, at the 
beginning, an interesting admission that llerodotus was gener- 
ally thought to eomhinc, with other good (pialities, a peculiar 
facility in tlie reading of num, and a tiuent pen. This is a 
literary criticism, and wa^. may exi>ect it to be met with retort in 
kind. But it is the nasty nnderliand temper that he wishes to 
exhibit, llerodotus, it seems, always uses the most damaging 
expressions; he drags in people’s misdeeds when they have 
nothing to do with tlie story, he omits tlieir merits, he takes 
the worst views when more cliaritable ones were possible, and 


^ V. 208-263. “ ljad-bl(>o«U?diU‘ss ” w perhapjs nu)re equal than “malignity” to 

KaKoijdiLa. 
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so forth. Which general charges are supported by an osten- 
sibly careful examination of particular ])assages througliout 
the history. Comparisons complimentary to Tlnicydides are 
often made, but of tlie literary diflerences of the two great 
historians there is scarcely a word. Only at the end, as at 
the beginning, there is a curious kind of extorted confession. 
The pen is graphic and the style is sweet, and there is grace 
and freshness and cleverness in the n.'irrative. Ihit you must 
take lieed of his KaKoi]6eLa as of a 8|)anis]i lly among ros('s. 
jrahemifu confitentem, 0 VI vJ archc ! 

The Plnc/itu J^kllosopliortnn are as barnm as tlie Orator nm 
VUm, but tlie “ Com))arison between Aristoplianes and Men- 
aiider,”^ though only an extract or abstract, may 
panson oj sccm as if it cMHild iu)t decedve us. That, the result 

Art>tfophiuun . , , • • c 1 

an ( AJcth the depreciation or the greater writer and the 
uiutcr,^* (ixaltation of tlie smaller one does not matter much : 
we must not judge a critic by our agreement with the Sfiisr- of 
his criticism. And it mtiy be admitted that the teebniealities 
of tlie art, wliicli in other ])laces are always incomprehensibly 
abse,ut, do put in some aj)pearaiice here, but though there is even 
some critical jargon,- tliere is no critical gras]). We are told with 
a shower of additional epitln;ts that Aristoplianes is ^opriKix; 
Ka\ OvjjLeXtKu^ Kal f3dvav<TO<^y the lirst and last of lliese words 
corresponding to dilteient sides of our ‘‘ vulgar,” while the second 
means “ smar;kiiig of the tJif/incfr/' “ tlieatrical,” “ stagey ” ; that 
iVIenander’s style is “ one, i^lespite its variety,” free from puns 
and other nanghty tilings. J>ut here also the ethi(;al side is 
what really engages the critic. Aristophanes is harsh, lie is 
shocking, he degrades his subjects; Menander is graceful, full 
of instructive sentiment and common-sense. And the genius ? 
Idutarch is quite frank on that point, lie says, kuI ovk ol8' tV 
ecTTLv 7 ] 6pv\ovpiev7] Se^iorr ]*; — “ 1 really don’t know where 
the much-talked-of cleverness comes in.” Alas I tliat "'speaks ” 
him. 

No diherent conclusion will be reached wherever we look in 


^ V. 203-207. j)ut a li:*t of those st«)ck terius. 

- The late IVofessor Neltlesluj), as >vhi\;li is not uninteresting. It will Ije 
noted already, was the first, I tliink, to furthei’ refeii’cd t«) in the next Hook. 
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the great collection of the Moralia. Take, for instance, the 
The Roman Qit.oitiiyns} It may be said that these are 

Questions. confess(?(lly In c(/i(t nudcria^ but the objection is 
liasty. W(3 have seen that Plutarch, in the preface to his .Lives 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, pleads his scanty acquaintance with 
Latin as an excuse for not attempting one of the most obvious 
and interesting of tilings, one, moreover, almost peremptorily 
deniand(3d of him — that is to say, the literary comparison of tlie 
two greatest orators, of two of tlie greatest prose writers, of 
Greece and Pome respectively. Yet we see from these Eoman 
Q.uestioas that, when the subject really interested him, he could 
pry into Latin matters, of the obscurest and most out-of-the-way 
kind, with unwearied labour and curiosity, and witli a great 
deal of acuteness to boot. Xot an eccentric rite of Latin 
religion, not a quaint bit of Latin folk-lore, not a puzzling social 
custom at Pome, can he meet with and hear of, but ho hunts up 
the history and literature of it, turns it over and over in his 
mind, has traditional or conjectural explanations of it, treats it 
with all the adectionate diligence of the critical commentator. 
And yet he is afraid or indisposed to attempt a literary estimate 
of the authors of the two Pkiliirpics, 

The much larger teM the same story, no longer 

indirectly, but, as it were, aloud and open-mouthed. There are 
* nine books of them; ten or a dozen questions, soine- 
•Symposiacs. times more, are discussed in each book, often at con- 
siderable length. Table-talk among the Greeks and Ponians 
was notoriously inclined in a literary direction.'* Put Idu- 


* II. erjO-ViO. 'J'liL* (Jrcek title air/a 
is rather “ cause ” tlian ‘‘ <|ucstifuj.'’ 
But Philemon llolljind’s traii...lati»)n 
of KJOo (recently reiirintod, with an 
admirahlo inlr«>duction hy ^Ir F. 1>. 
Jevons, London, 1892) has naturalised 
this latter version in English. 

IV. 1.S05. 

We are, however, by no moans bo 
fortunate (from the j^oint <^f view of 
this lujok) in our remains of (ireck 
SymiJosiacs as we are in those of Latin. 
The famous IkipuimphUU of Athcii- 
leus, in which, about ‘2t50 A.n., its 


invalu.'ible author accumulated (under 
the guis<i of a conversation in which 
persons of the irn])ortan(?e of Ulpian 
and Galen took part) the most enor- 
mous miscellany of (luohition, anecdote, 
and i}i ancient if not in all 

literature, is, of course?, for all its want 
of literary form, a ])ricelcss book. As 
a storehouso of (Quotation it lias no 
rival but the A nafoiuy of Mt^himholy : 
and though it is, in spirit, unity, liter- 
ary gifts, and almost everything else, 
as far below the Anatomy as one book 
can be below another, it is from this 
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tarch’s table-talk is nothing so little as it is literary. The 
customs and etiquette of conviviality ; the proceedings, proper 
or not proper, at and after a good dinner ; the physical qualities 
of foods and wines, receive natural, full, and curious treatment. 
Sometimes the writer allows his fancy the remotest excursions, 
as in the famous debate whether the bird comes before the egg 
or the egg before the bird. He discusses philosophy, physics, 
physic ; he inquires whether sea-water will or (like a more 
sophisticated product) will not wasli clothes ; appraises the' 
quality of jests; considers whether meat gets high sooner in 
moonlight or sunlight ; and whether there is more echo by day 
or by night. But amid all this expatiation he seems to avoid 
literature as if it were Scylla and Cliarybdis in one. Tf he 
draws anywhere near the subject, it is to treat it in the least 
literary way possible. We see the name of Homer in the title 
of a chapter, and begin to hope for something to our point. But 
Plutarch is only anxious to know why, when Homer meii- 
lions games, he puts boxing first, then wrestling, and running 
last. We find in one of the prefaces (that to Book V.) a scorn- 
ful glance at (fyopriKol teal d<f>L\6Xoyoc, who tell riddles and so 
forth after dinner. But, alas! the book itself practises “ Phil- 
ology in a way that is of very little good to us. It does 
indeed open with the old and still unsettled (question why the 
dramatic and literary treatment of painful things is pleasant ; 
but this is a question rather of philosophy than of literature. 


specinl point of viow to be prefcrrcil t»> 
it, because the vast uiajurity of its 
soui(;(‘s of ciuotatioii arc lost. Koi- the. 
history of literature, as for that of man- 
ners, it is a mine of wealth ; for the his- 
tory of literaiy critieisni alinost> barren. 
lo>r expression Athenieus seems tt> have 
had no care at all, Un)ugh his curiosity 
as to matter was insatiaVde, and as 
nearly as jjossible indiscriminate. His 
.spirit is exactly that of the scholiasts 
referred to in a former page ; anil 
whether he is discussing the varieties 
of vegetables and wines and oysters, or 
the highly spiced and salted witticisms 
of Athenian ladies of pleasure, or any 
VOL. I. 


other subject, he hardly becomes a 
critic for one moment, though no critic 
can neglect him. Terhaps the nearest 
Hi)j»ro{tch to sustained critical remark 
is the captious attack on Plato at 
the end of the 11th book, which is as 
feeble as it is cajdious. (The standard 
edition of ALlieincus is still that of 
Schweighaii.ser (11 vols., Argentorati, 
1801 -7) ; but those who suffer from 
inadequate shelf -room may have (as 
the present w’riter long ago had re- 
gretfully) to expel this in favour of 
the far less handsome and usefu^, but 
com]»acter. one of Uindorf (3 vols., 
Leipsic, 1827).) 


fv 
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It starts the inquiry whether prizes for poetry at festivals are of 
great antiquity ; but this is mere antiquarianism. When it is 
for a moment actually “philological,” inquiring into epithets 
like ^(oporepov and ayXaoKapirov and v7r€p(f)\ota, it is always 
the bare meaning, the application, and so forth, that is attended 
to. When, for instance, Plutarch discusses the second word, he 
does not so much as touch that general (luestion of Greek com- 
pound epithets which Mr Matthew Arnold touches (and begs) 
ill a well-known passage.* He does not even glance at the 
grace, the beauty, the harmony of the word itself. He only 
wants to know why the poet specially applies this term to 
apple-trees, and why Empedocles selects apples themselves for 
the other epithet, vTrep^Xota. Nay, in discussing this last he 
gives a kind of indirect slap at the notion of an epithet being 
selected for the sake of “pretty writing and blooming colour.”- 
And so everywhere. It is not too much to say that Plutarch 
ivTuriahhj avoids when hi‘ can, and when he accidentally 
approaches it, despatches in as unliterary a manner iis possible 
the business of the literary critic. If he does not (as there is 
some warrant for thinking he did) positively undervalue and 
almost despise this, he clearly regards it as something for which 
he himself has no vocation and in which he feels no interest. 
And then they make him the author of the Tlepl "'Tyfrov^l 

To say that Lucian'* is the Aristophanes of post- Christian 
Greek may seem a feeble and obvious atteni])t at epigram. 

Put, so far as criticism is concerned, it has a pro- 
priety which takes it out of the category of the 
forcible-feeble. Not only are the two writers alike (giving 
weight for age) in the purity of their respective styles ; not 
only are they alike in the all-dissolving irony and the staunch 
Toryism of their satire on innovations; but their criticfil 
attitudes are (when once more due allowance has been made 
for circumstances and seasons) curiously similar. Neither is 
a liti'rary critic first of all or by profession, — though Lucian's 
date, the state of literature in his time, and his being in the 

^ On Travslntinr/ Jlomer, §§ 1, 2 

passim, * T use the Tauchiiitz edition, by 

2 Ka\\iypa<pias €t'fKa—w(nr€pav0rjpo7s Diiidorf, 3 vols., Leipsic, 1858. 
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main a prose writer, give lum a sort of “ false air ’’ of being 
this. Both dislike innovations of jdirase, at least as much 
because they are innovations as because tliey are actually 
in bad taste. Both hate “conceit,” and neologism, at least 
as vehemently because such tilings happen to be associated 
with opinions obnoxious to them as because they dislike 
the things themselves. And conse([uently (though again, for 
reasons easily given, less apparently in Lucian’s case than 
ill Aristophanes), the critical work of both, though displaying 
astonishing acuteness, is rather a special ])hase, a particular 
function of a general altitude of satirici contemplation of 
life, than criticism pure and simphj. In both, yet again, the 
combination of critical t(un))eram(*.iit and literary power makes 
what they have to say on the subject of extraordinary in- 
terest. Yet once more, in this case as in the former, the 
interest lies a little outside the iiath of strict criticism. 
What Lucia-n has to tell us is perhajis best, as it is certainly 
most memorably, summed up in the epigram attributed to 
him (and I am sure not unworthily) in the Antholofjy — 

“Lucian wrote this, knowing old tiling-^ and vain — 

For vain is also thal wliicli men think wise : 

No huinaii thought is wholly clear and plain ; 

What thou ador'st is scorn in others’ eyes.” i 

We do not get mueh beyond this cheerful doctrine in his 
more directly critical utterances. Much acuteness has been 
ascribed to the hel laropiav ovyypd(j)eLvr But one had 
Th(^ IW Bucian to see that the historian 

to Write (or anybody else) must understand his subject. 
History, know how to sct it forth: though it may be 

very freely granted that a strict application of the doctrine 
would make considerable gaps on the shelves of libraries, 
or rather would leave very few hooks on them. Indeed the 

* This is fairly close, 1 think, l»ut /lupa yap dvOpwTrois Kal ra ^oKovvra 
the two first lines, at any rate, are cro^a, — 

too perfect not to be quoted in their lines which grave themselves on the 
own tongue — memory at twenty and at fifty are 

AovKiavhs rad' €ypa\f/€, vaKaid t€ fxupd only graven deeper. 

T€ 6iS«S- -II. 1-21. 
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whole tractate, though very sound sense, is in more ways than 
one a prologue to the True History. And from its opening 
account of the unlucky Abderites and their epidemic of 
tragedy, through its application of the story of Diogenes 
rolling his tub, to its demure assertion at the end that the 
tub is rolled, the irony is sufticiently apparent. 

If the ‘'How to Write History” is chiefly concerned with 
matter, the Jjr.rq^hancs^ is, with at least equal thoroughness, de- 
voted to \vords. The comedy here is of a different kind, broader, 
but hardly less subtle. The jday on avxM'O^ (‘' dry ”) and 
(“ newfangled ”), the taste which Lexiphanes gives at 
once of Ins preciousness by the use of the word /cvy/reXojSvcrra 
(“ wax-stuifed ”), his superb contempt for irony,- with his inter- 
locutor’s audacious ])unning and sham reverence, “ set ” the 
piece at once for us. The wonderful lingo which Lexi])hanes 
yvir proceeds to pour forth in his “ Anti -symposium ” 

Lexiphanes. jy niattei' for another inquiry than this; ))ut the 
subseciueiit criticism of it by Lyciiius and Sopolis is quite 
within our competenct?. And there is nowhere any sounder 
prophylactic against one of the recurrent diseases of literature, 
an access of which has been on us, as it happens, for a con- 
siderable time ])asr. Tlnu’c are other diseases, of course — 
affected archaism, affected purism, t^ve. Ikit tliis particular 
one of “ raising language to a higher i)ower,” as it has been 
called by some of those aillictcd (and pleased) with it in our 
days, has never beem l>etter characterised. “ Before all things,” 
says I.yciiius, “ pry thee remember me this, not to mimic the 
worst inventions of niod(;rn rhetoricians, and smack your lips 
over them,'^ Imt to trample on them, and emulate the great 
classical examples. Nor let the wind-flowers of speech bewitch 
you, but, after the manner of men in training, stick to solid 
food. Sacrifice first of all to the (loddess Clearness and to the 
Craces by wliom you are quite deserted. Bid avaunt ! to bombast 
and magniloquence, to tricks of speech. Do not turn up your 
nose, and strain your voice, and jeer at others, and think that 
carping at everybody else will put yourself in the front rank. 

have another fault, not small, but perhaps your 

^ If. 1 - riti' fi€v eXpwva v4doi KardfiaKe, ^ Or “nibble at them.” 
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greatest, that you do not first arrange the meaning Vnt your 
expressions, and then dress them up in word and phrase hut 
if you can pick up anywhere some outlandish locution, '-or 
invent one that seems pretty to you, you try to tack a meaning' 
on to it, and are miserable if you cannot stuff it in somewhere, 
though it may have no necessary connection with what you have 
to say.” ^ It would be impossible to put more forcibly or better 
the necessary caution, the Devil’s Advocate’s plea, against 
the abuse and exaggeration of the doctrine of the “ beautiful 
word.” 

The Indictment of the Vowels ” “ is rather a grammatical 
and rlietoricaiyc/6 (Tesiirii than a criticism; but if the curious 
Other piocoi : little piece, To one who said ‘ You are the Prome- 
Thr Prome- tlicus of I’rosc,’ ” ^ Were a little longer and more 
^ ' ' explicit, it would give us rather a firmer liold of 
Lucian’s serious views of literature than we have actually got. 
At first he plays, in his usual manner, with the notion of his 
real or invented flatterer. Are his works called Promethean 
because they are of clay ? He sorrowfully admits the justice 
ot* the eoinparisoii. Or because they are so clever ? This is sar- 
castic ; and besides he has no wish to deserve the Caucasus. 
Aft(U' all, too, it is a dubious compliment, for did not a comic 
writer call Cleon “a Prometlums”? Then he drolls variously 
on the “ potter’s art ” attributed to liiin, the slightness of his 
work, the (?ase witli which it can be smashed, i^e. But, per- 
ha])s there is a complimentary meaning — that Lucian, like 
I’ronietheus, is an inventor — that his books are not merely to 
pattern. He does not altogether reject the soft impeacliment, 
though he hastens (in harmony witli that conclusion of the 
Lexiphanes which has been just quoted) to say that mere 
novelty is no merit in his eyes. And this lie proceeds to illus- 
trate, in his own manner, by a story of the black camel and the 
magpie-coloured man that Ptolemy brought to Egypt, with the 
result that the Egyptians tliought the camel frightful and the 
magpie-man a rather disgusting joke. I'ut he has, he admits, 
attempted to adjust the philosophical dialogue to something 
like the tone of the comic poets, to avoid the faults of both, 

^ Lex., § 24, ii. 152, op. cit - T. 26. •'* I. 9. 
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and to adjust thoir excellences. At any rate, says he, with 
one of his inimitable changes, rroniethcus was a thief, and 
ho, Lucian, is not. Xobody can call him a plagiarist, and lie 
must stick to liis art, sucli as it is, for otherwise he were 
Epimetheus if he changed his mind. Tn this quaint glancing 
mixture of the serious and the sarcastic, it is possible to guess 
a good deal, but guessing, as 1 hav^e ventured to announce 
pretty prominently, is not the object of this book. 

To Jihetorio., as distinguished from literary criticism proper, 
Lucian’s chief (indeed bis only considerable and substantiv(») 
IVod's contribution is the so-called “jMaster of the Ora- 
iourhinij tm'S,” ^ to which may be added a fieXerr] or declam- 
Rhtoui. |-jj^ stock subjects (a case of 

tyrannicide) and some parts of the ‘‘Twice Accused Man.”‘^ 
This last is a curious i^^atire on the different schools 
of philosophy, on the methods of the law courts, and on forensic 
eloquence. Khi^toric herself appears, besides an impersonfition 
of Dialogue, both in the character of public prosecutors 
against “the Syrian.” Uhetoric states that he has deserted 
her for Dialogue, Dialogue that he has disgraced and shamed 
him by burlesque. Now Lucian, it is hardly necessary to say, 
was a Syrian, and had been a professional teacher of JIhetoric 
bimsedf. The piece is chiefly paro<ly, especially in the two 
speeches just mentioned, where Lucian displays that faculty of 
causing his characters to make themselves ridiculous, in which 
he has had no rival (except the authors of the Satire MeniirpiU'. 
and Ihitlor), to admiration. The reasons given by the “ Syrian ” 
for deserting lihetoric are also very funny. 

But the whole has only a partial connection with literature, 
and is even more concerned with the degradation of the 
Ivhetorical profession than with Bhetoric herself. Incidentally, 
however, it shows the strong attraction of that subject, warped 
and mismanaged as it was, for persons with the literary interest 
in them. If Uhetoric could have seen herself as she ought to be 
— even as she is in Longinus — it is pretty certain that Lucian 
would not have said the hard things against her which here 
appeal*. 


1 iir. 1. 


2 II. 358. 
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The “Master of the Rhetors” or Orators is in the eommon 
form of rhetorical treatises, the form of the Ilepr'TA/rou? 
that of an address to a young friend. This young friend 
asked how a man might become a rhetor and a sophist, a posi- 
tion and title which he thought the noblest of all. Lucian 
has not the least objection to tell him, so let him listen. He 
shall climb the steep easily and rest on the heights, while 
others are tumbling down and cracking their crowns. Let 
there be no doubt about this. Poetry is a more difficult thing 
than rhetoric, and did not Hesiod master it 1.)y just plucking 
a few leaves from Helicon ? Did not a merchant show Alex- 
ander a short cut from Persia to Egypt, only the unbelieving 
IMacedonian would not listen ? Lucian will be that merchant. 

Tliere are two ways to Rhetoric (see ( 'ebes on another matter). 
One (to cut short the abundant luid agreeable “chaif” of 
which, here as elsewhere, Lucian is so prodigal) is the long, 
tronl)lesome, and ungrateful imitation of tlio mighty men of 
anti([uity, of Plato and Demosthenes and the rest. The other, 
dealt with more copiously and more ironically still, is quite 
diflenuit. You learn a few fashionable catchwords for ordin- 
ary use, and some precuous archaisms for occasional ornament ; 
you must get rid of all bashfulness, dress yourself very well, 
cultivate the vices which happen to be in vogue, or at any 
rate pretend to them, and keep a good deal of company with 
women and servants, for both are babblesome and seldom at a 
loss. There is nothing hard in this and other precepts ; and if 
you observe them, you will soon ])ec(ane a famous orator. Very 
good fun all of it, and very shrew<l “criticism of life,” no doubt, 
but only distantly connected with critiiusm of literature. 

Yet it requires no hazardous conjecture to discern a very 
considerable literary critic in Lucian, and to discover the 
IfU critical 'vhy that critic did not come out in himself 

Umiiaiionfi. or ill his contemporaries, unless we are to rank the 
lonely and magniiicent personality of Longinus among these. 
There was interesting literature in Lucian’s time — it is enough 
to mention the name of Apuleius to establish that proposition 
— but hardly any of it was exactly great, and the best of it 
was marred, either by the negative tendency which is one 
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side of 'lespair of greatness, or else by the hectic colours of 
decadr>j^QQ^ or by the dubious struggles of new tendencies not 
quite ready to be born. Lucian himself (at any rate, after 
, Sliat youth of which we know so little) inclined, it is not neces- 
sary to say, to the negative side. He was distinctly deficient 
in enthusiasm (with which, perhaps, the critical artist can dis- 
pense as little as the creative), and had small feeling for poetry. 
His admiration for the great Attic prose writers, and its result 
in his own delightful style, are obvious enough; while the justice, 
if also tlie rigour, of his onslaughts on the characteristics most 
ojjposed to tJieirs, the characteristics of florid, “ conceited,” 
neologistic prose and verse, cannot be denied. But the un- 
satisfactory negation of his religious and philosophical criticism 
extends also to his literary attitude. “ Cannot you,” one feels 
inclined to say, ‘‘ find something to say for as well as against 
luxuriance of fancy, wealth of colour, delicate suggestiveness 
of thought and phrase ? ” Cannot you, like Longinus, admit 
that Nature meant men to think and write magnificently of 
the magnificent!^ He could not, or he would not: his very 
interest in literature as literature seenns to have been luke- 
warm. And so the greatest writer of all the later Creeks, a 
writer great enough to rank with all but the very greatest of 
the earlier, gives us v(ny little but carping criticism of liter- 
ature, and not much even of tliat. 

It does not fall within the plan of this work to examine at 
any length the recently much-debated question whether the 
Jmghms • treatise llepl '^Tyjrov^ is, as after its first publication 
ihe difficulties by Kobortcllo in 1 554 it was for nearly three centuries 
raised. unquestioiiiiigly taken to be, the work of the rheto- 
rician Longinus, who was ()ueen Zenobia’s rrime Minister, and 
was put to death by Aurelian. It has been the mania of the 
nineteenth century to prove that everybody’s work was written 
by somebody else, and it will not be the most useless task of 
the twentieth to betake itself to more profitable inquiries. 
Eeferences which will enable any one who cares to investigate 
the matter are given in a note.^ Here it may be sufficient to 

^ The most elaborate discussion of Vauchor (Geneva, 1854). The editions 
the whole matter still is that of I myself use are those of Toup (Oxford, 
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say two things. The first is, that these questions appertain for 
settlement, less to the technical expert than to the intelligent 
judexy the half-juryman, half-judge, who is generally acquainted 
with the rules of logic and the laws of evidence. The second is, 
that the verdict of the majority of sucliy«rZi^;ci>* on this particular 
question is, until some entirely new documents turn up, likely 
to be couched in something like the following form : — 

1. The positive evidence for the authorship of Longinus is 
very weak, consisting in MS. attributions, the oldest of which ^ 
is irresolute in form, while it certainly does not date earlier 
than tile tenth century. 

2. There is absolutely no cr/ulcncc against the autliorship of 
Longinus, only a set of presumptions, most of which are slieer 
opinion, and carry no weight except as such. Moreover, no 
plausible competitor has even been hinted at. I hope it is not 
illiberal to say that the suggestion of Plutarch, which was made 
by Vauclier, and has met with some favour, carries with it 
irresistible evidence that the persons who make it know little 
about criticism. Xo two things could ])ossil)ly be more different 
tiian the amiable ethical knack of the author of the Mondicty 
and the intense literary gift of the author of the Jlepl 

Another of the “Academic (questions” connected with the 
i)ook, however, is of more literary importance, and tliat is its 
SahiimUy'" proper designation in the modern languages. There 
has been a consensus of the best authorities of late 
years, even though they may not agree on otlier points, that 
“ The Sublime ” is a far from liap})y translation of ui/ros'. Not 
only has “ Sublime ” in the modem languages, and especially in 
English, a signification too much specialised, but the specialisa- 
tion is partly in the wrong direction. No one, for instance, who 


1778;; Kgger (Parirf, 1837), a particu- 
larly l» 4 ui(ly little volume, luith the fray- 
nient^ ; and IVof. Kliys Roberts (Cam- 
bridge, d 899), with translation and full 
etlitoriai apparatus. Those who do not 
read tht^< Greek lose much : but they 
will findfl a good (though somewhat too 
free) M ^nslation, with an excellent 


introduction by Mr Andrew* Ijang, iu 
the work of Mr 11. L. Havcll (London, 
1890). 

^ Aiovuffiov ^ Aoyyivov of the Paris 
MS. 203(5. (Others even have avwvv- 
fiov. ) Rohortello intentionally or un- 
intentionally dropped the 1), thereby 
putting students otf the scent. 
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uses English correctly, however great his enthusiasm for the 
magnilicont Sapphic ode wliich Longinus has had the well- 
deserved good fortune to preserve to us, would call it exactly 
sublime,^ there being, in the English connotation of that word, 
an elenuuit of calmness, or at any rate (for a storm may be 
sublime) of mastery, wliich is absent here. And so in other 
cases ; Sublime ” being more especially unfortunate in bring- 
ing out (what no doubt remains to some extent in any case) 
tlie iiiadequateness and tautology of the attempts to define 
the f<()urcr.'^ of vyjros* Hall, tlie seventeenth-century translator, 
avoided these dilliciilties by a simple rendering, “the height of 
elocpicnce,” which is more than literally exact, though it is 
neither elegant nor handy. Nor is there perha])s any single 
word that is not open to almost as many objections as Sublime 
itself. So that (and again this is the common conclusion) it 
is well to Ivcep it, with a very careful preliminary explanation 
that the Longiniaii Sublime is not sublimity in its narrower 
sense, but all that quality, or combination of qualities, which 
creates cntlufsiasm in literature, all that gives (misummatnu^m 
to it, all that deserves the highest critical encomium either in 
prose or poetry. 

Few persons, however, whom the gods have made critical 
will care to spend much time in Umine over the authorship. 
Quality nui! datc,*^ tlie title, and the other beggarly elements 
coHtaitAoj'fht ill respect to this astonishing treatise. Incomplete 
inatf.>u, incomphiteness is as evident as that 

of the Fortlr.^^ and probably not much less substantial — dillicult as 
are some of its terms, deprived as we are in some cases of the power 
of appreciating its citations fully, through our ignorance of their 
context, puzzled as we may even be now and then by that radical 
diftereuce in taste and view-point, that “ great gulf fixed,’' which 
sometimes, though only sometimes, does interpose itself betw'een 
modern *aiul ancient, — no student of criticLsm, hardly one would 
think any fairly educated and intelligent man, can read a (iozen 

^ Blair saw this, hut, with the ill- the iiiuhlle of the third century. No- 
luck of his century, regarded the work body puts it later than this, and nobody 
as merely “ elegant.” earlier than the t 

® Bonginus 213-273) represents dQ, 
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lines of the book without finding himself in a new world, as 
he compares it with even the best of his earlier critical masters. 
He is in the presence of a man who has accidentally far 
greater advantages of field than Aristotle, essentially far more 
powerful genius, and an inteiiser appreciation of literature, than 
Uionysius or Quintilian. And probably the first thought — not 
of the student, who will be prepared h)r it, but of the fairly 
educated man wlio knows something of Tope and lloileau and 
the rest of them — will be, “ How on eartli did this book come to 
be quoted as an autliority by a school like tliat of the ‘ classical ’ 
critics of the seventeentli-eighttienth century, whose every prin- 
ciple almost, wliose general opinions certainly, it seems to liave 
l)oen designedly written to crush, conclude, and (piell?'’ Of 
this more hereafter. Let us begin, ns in former important 
cases, by a sliort abstract of the actual contents of the book. 

The author com menc{‘s by addressing a young friend or pupil, 
a certain rostumius (Ten*iitianus or Llorentianus '^), on the 
inetliciency of the Treatise on the Sublime by a certain 
Ccocilius.^ In emh'avouring to provide sometliing more satis- 
factory, especially as to the sources of Suldiinity, he premises 
little more in the shape of delinition than that it is “ a 
certain consumiiiateness and eminence ” of words, completing 
tliis with tile remark (the first epoch - making one of the 
treatise) that the effect of such tilings is “not persuasion but 
transport,’- not the result of skill, ])aiiis, and arrangement, 
but something which, “ opportunely out-tlung,” carries evcry- 
lliing before it. ]>ut can it be taught ? Is it not innate ? 
The doubt implies a fallacy. Hature is necessary, but it must 
l)e guided and helped by art. Then comes a gap, a specially 
annoying one, since the farther shore lands us in the midst of 
an unfavourable criticism of a passage; supposed to come from 
the lost Ovitlinjia of ^Eschylus, which is succeeded by, or grouped 
with, other specimens of the false sublime, bomliast, tumidity, and 

’ A Sicilian rhetor, probably of (confused by Snidas) in that of Had- 
C'alacte, said by Suiclas t<) liave been rian. ddiis vimj luj (jur (.\ 

<»f Greek, or at any rate non-RomaTi, - ov yap ets Trei&o) dA\’ iis iK(Tra<riv 
birth, and a Jew in religion. Diony- ttyei rd vveptpva, 
sins knew him, and he lived in the Kaipias 

time of Augustus. There was another 
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the 'parcnthiiTHon} Xext we pass to “ frigidity/* a term which 
Longinus uses witli a slightly different connotation from Aris- 
totle’s, applying it chielly to wliat he tliinks undue flings and 
quips and conceits. These particular strictures are, in Chapter 
V., generalised ofl* into a brief but admirable censure of the 
quest for mere novelty, of that “horror of the obvious ” which 
bad taste at all times has taken for a virtue. To cure this and 
other faults, there is nothing for it but to make for the true 
Siibliriie, liard as it may be. For (again a memorable and 
epoch-making saying) “ the Judgment of words is the latest 
begotten fruit of many an attempt.”- 

The first canon of sublimity is not unlike the famous Qifod 
&c. If a thing does not transport (ft (dl, it is certainly 
not Sublime. If its transporting powen* fails with repetition, 
with submission to different but still competent judges, it is not 
sublime. When men different in habits, lives, aims, ages, 
speech, agree about it, then no mistake is possible. 

The sources of Sublimity are next delined as five in number : 
Command of strong and manly thought ; Vehement and enthu- 
siastic passion — these are congenital; Skilfulness with Figures ; 
Xobility of phrase; Dignitied and elevated ordoiivance!^ These, 
alter a rebuke of some length to Circilius for omitting rassion, 
he proceeds to discuss seri.atini. The dhpeini^^oXov, which he 
now calls “ great-naturedness,” * holds the first place in value 
as in order, and examples of it, and of the failure to reach it, 
are given from many writers, Homer and “ the Legislator of the 
Jews” being specially praised. This laudation leads to one of 
the best known and most interesting passages of the whole 
book, a short criticism and comparison of the Iliad and the 
whereon, as on other things in this abstract, more 


^ A ])hi ase of the i-hetor Tlicodoms, 
meiuiing ‘‘ the thyrsus ])(»kc(l in at 
the wrong time,” “enthusiasm out of 
place.” 

“ Ko’^oav Kpiais iroWr^s icfri neipas 
T€\€vTaiou CTTiydyvriixa. Dionysius (r. 
sujtra, pp. 130, 131) had said as much in 
sense, hut less njiigistorially in i^irase. 
I have translated \6ya)u in its narrowest 
equivalent, instead of “style” or “litera- 


tu^'e,” which it doubtless also means, 
in order bo hi*iny out the antithesis 
better. I have small douht that 
Longinus meant, here as elsewhere, to 
fling hack the old contempt of the 
opposition of “ words ” and “ things.” 

•* This word, which has the stamp of 
Dryden, is often preferable to “ compo- 
sition.” 

^ TO iiieya\o<f>v4s. 
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hereafter. The interest certainly does not sink with tlio quota- 
tion from Sappho, whether we a,q:ree or not (again vide pod) 
that the source of its charm is " the selection and composition 
of her details.” Otlier typical passages are then cited and 
criticised. 

We next come to Amplification, — almost the first evidence 
in the treatise, and not a fatal one, of the numbing power of 
“ Figures.” Longinus takes occasion by it for many illum- 
inative animadversions, not mendy on Homer, but on Plato, 
Herodotus, Demosthenes, and Thucydides, wliom (it is very 
satisfactory to observe) he includes among tliose who have 
“ sublimity.” This handling of Figures, professedly eclectic, is 
fertile in such animadversions in regard to others besides 
Amplification — Hyperbata, Polyptotu, Anti metathesis, and 
others still — with especial attention to Periplirasis, to his 
])raise of which the eighteenth century perhaps attended with- 
out due attention to his cautions. 

Then comes another of the flashes of light. Dismissing the 
figures, he turns to diction in itself, and has a wonderful passage 
on it, culminating in the dictum, ‘‘For beautiful words are in 
deed and in fact the very light of tlio spirit,” ^ — the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the “ Let there be light” at once of 
Literary Criticusm. 

Here the Enemy seems to have thouglit that he was getting 
too good, for another and greater gap ocemrs, and when we are 
allowed to read again, we are back among tlu^ Figures and deal- 
ing with Meta])hor — the criticism of examples, however, being 
still illuminative. It leads him, moreover, to another of liis 
nugget -grounds, the discussion on “ Faiiltlessness,” which in- 
troduces some especially valuable ])arallels — Apollonius and 
Homer, Baccliylides and PimLar, Ion and ^So[)hoe]es, Hyperides 
and Demosthenes, Lysias and Plato. Then we pass to the 
figure Hyperbole after a gap, and then to ordonwinc.e and 
arrangement, with a ])assage, valuable but, like all similar 
passages in the lancieiit critics, difficult, on rhytlim. After 
this a section on piKporr}^ — “littleness,” “triviality” — leads 
abruptly to the close, which is not the close, and which, after 

1 (pus yap T(f vuTi tdiov rov vov to, Ka\a dv6(JLara. 
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some extremely interesting remarks on the ethical and other 
conditions of the time, ends with an unfulfilled promise of 
treating the subject of the Passions. The loss of this is 
perliaps more to be regretted than the loss of any other single 
tractate of llie kind in anti(|uity. It might have been, and 
possibly was, only a freshening up of the usual rlietorical 
commonplaces about the “colours of good and evil,’* and the 
probable disposition of the hearer or reader. Put it might 
also, and from Longinus’s handling of the otlier stock subject 
of the Figures it is much more likely to, have been something 
mainly, if not wholly, new: in fact, something that to this day 
we liave not got — an amalysis of the direct appeals of literature 
to the primary emotions of the soul. 

Til considering this inestimable book, it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of these early words of it to which 
attention has b(‘cii drawn above. The yoke of “ jiersuasiou ” 
lias at last been broken from the neek of the critic. Ho does 
not consider literature as something whicli will help a man 
to carry an assembly with him, to ]>ersuade a jury, to gain a 
declamation prize. He does indeed still mention the listener 
rather than the reader; but Unit is j)arlly tradition, partly a 
consequence of tlie still existing prevalence of recitation or 
reading aloud. Further, it is sulliciently evident that the critic 
J*rf'fiminartf has coiuo to regard literature as a whole, and ivS not 
lidrospect. distracted by supposed requirements of “invention” 
on tlie part of the poet, of “ persuasion ” on tlie part of the 
orator, and so forth. He looks at the true and only test of 
literary greatness — the “ transport,” the absorption of the 
reader. And lie sees as no one, so far as wi^ know, saw before 
him (except Dionysius for a moment and “in a glass darkly”), 
as Dante was the only man after him to see for a millen- 
nium and much more, that tlie beautiful words, the “ mots 
rayoiiiiants,” are at least a main means whereby this elfect is 
produced. Instead of style and its criticism being dismissed, 
or admitted at best witli impatience as something ^opriKov, 
we have that gravest and truest judgment of the latter as 
the latest-born otfepring of many a painful endeavour. Far is 
it indeed from him to stick to the word only : his remarks on 
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novelty, his peroration (not intended as such, but so coining 
to us), and many other things, are proof of that. lUit in the 
main his criticism is of tlie p\irc icsthetic kind, and of tlie best 
of that kind. Jt will not delay us too mucli to examine it a 
little more in detail. 

The opening passage as to Ca‘cilius, though it has tempted 
some into perilous hypothetic reconstructions of that critic*s 
Dtudkd Possible leaching, really comes to little more than 
Crificism : this — tliat Loiigiiius, like most of us, was not exactly 

Theopnntif/. another man's handling of liis favourite 

subject. And, curiously enough, the only specific fault that 
he here finds — namely, that his pre<lecessor, while illustrating 
the nature of the Sublime amply, neglected to discuss the means 
of reaching it — rather recoils on himself. For there can he little 
doubt that the weakest part of the lUpV'TyJrov^i is its discussion 
of '"sources.” Hut tlui great phrase, already more than once 
referred to, as to tninsport or ecstasy, not persuasion, lifts us 
at once — itself transports us — into a region entirely different 
from that of all precxiding Rhetorics, without at the same time 
giving any reason to fear loss of touch with the common ground 
and common-sense. For nothing can be Sitner than the hand- 
ling, in the second chapter, of that aporia concerning jiature and 
art, genius and painstaking, which has not infrequently been 
the cause of anything but sane writing. 

After the gap, however, wc come to one of the passages 
recently glanced at, and mentioned or to be mentioned so 
m , often elsewheni, which warn us as to difference of 
on iht view. Th(‘, passage, sup])oscd to be, as we said, 

Orithyia. ^Fscliylcaii and from the Orlthi/vf, is no dtnibt at 
rather more than "concert-pitch.” It is Marlowe rather than 
Shakespeare; yet Shakespeare himself has come near to it in 
Lear and elsewhere, and one line at least — 

fiLav TTtt/DCi/yas TrX^Kjdvy^v ^eipappoov- — 

is a really splendid piece of metre and phrase, worthy, high-pitched 
as it is, of the author of the Oreatcla and the Prometheus at his 
very best. So, too, the much-enduriug Gorgias would hardly have 
received very severe reprehension from any but the extremest 
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precisians of modern criticism, at its most starched time, for call- 
ing vultures “living tombs” But the horror of the Greeks on 
tlie one hand for anything extravagant, bizarre, out of measure, 
on the other for the slightest approach in serious work to the 
unbecoming, the unpleasantly suggestive, makes Longinus here 
a very little prudish. And his general remarks are excellent, 
especially in reference to to Trapevdvpaov, which 1 have ventured 
to interpret, not quite in accordance with the general rendering, 
“ the poking in of the thyrsus at the wrong time,” the affecta- 
tion of Bacchanalian fury where no fury need be. 

But we still have the same warning in the chapter on 

Frigidity, coupled with another — that, perhaps, as sometimes 

happens, Longinus’ sense of humour was not quite 
Frtff nitty. \ , . „ , ^ 

equal to Ins sense ot sublimity, and yet another 

— that the historic sense, so late develojied everywhere, was, 

perhaps, not very strong in him. We, at least, should give 

Timams the benefit ot a doubt, as to tlie jiresence of a certain 

not inexcusable irony in the comparison (in which, for instance, 

neither Swift nor Garlyle would have hesitated to indulge) of 

the times taken by Alexander to conquer Asia and by Isocrates 

to write the Vancipjric. On the other hand, he seems to forget 

the date of Timaais when he finds the /ji(,Kpox(ipe<i, the paltrily 

funny, in the historian’s connection of the Athenian Ilerino- 

copidin and their punishment by Hermocrates, the son of 

Hermon. There is no reason why Tinueus should not have 

been quite serious, though in the third century after Cluist, 

and even in tlie first, the allusion niiglit seem either a tasteless 

freetliinking jest or a silly piece of superstition. 

But by far the most interesting thing in this context 
is Longinus’ irreconcilable objection to a fanciful metaphor 
which, as it happens most oddly, was, with a very 
^^vw.hhns slight variation, an equal pet of the Greeks of the 
itt tfm eytifi. qJ Q^P Elizabethans. Every 

reader of tlie latter knows the phrase, “to look babies in the 
eyes ” of the beloved — that is to say, to keep the face so close 
to hers that the little reflections of the gazer in the pupils of 
her eyes are discernible. The Greek term for these little 
images, and the pupils that mirrored them, was slightly different 
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— it was Kopai, maidens. And as, from tlie famous quarrel scem» 
in Homer downwards, the eyes were always, in Greek literature, 
the seat of modesty or of impudence, the combination suggested, 
not merely to Tirmeus but even to Xenophon, a play of words, 
“more modest than the maidens in their eyes,” or conversely, 
as where Tinueus, speaking of tlie lawless lust of Agathocles, 
says that he must have had “harlots” {iropva^X not “ maidens” 
(/copa^^), in his eyes. And Longinus is ev(;n jnore angry or sad 
with Xenophon than with Tiniieus, as expecting more propriety 
from him. 

But whether we agree with him in detail or not, tlie inestim- 
able passng(;, on th (5 mere (piest and craze for novelty, which 
ration more than recoiKiiles us, as wi‘ll as the other 

“ great saying in ca]). vi. as to I he “ late -born ” 

character of the judgment of style, nnd that in the 
next as to the canon of Sublimity being the (dleet produced 
unaltered in altered cireainislancos and casi‘s. When we read 
these things we feel that literary criticism is at last fully 
constituted, — that it wants nothing more save, greater variety, 
quantity, and continiuuice of literary cn^ation, u])on which to 
ex(;rcise itself. 

No nervous check or chill wqvA be caused by the tolerably 
certain fact that more than one hole may be picked in the 
Tin. sotfi’o.H vsubsecpient classilication of the sources^ of vyfros. 
of siib/tmin/. attempts at an over-methodical classitication 

(it has been said before) are always full of snares and pitfalls 
to tlie critic. Especially do they tempt him to the sin of argu- 
ing in a circle, it cannot be denied that in every one of the 
live divisions (except, perhaps, the valuable vindication of the 
(piality of Passion) there is some treacherous word or other, 
which is a mere synonym of “ siihlinn?.” Tims in tlie lirst we 
have d8pe7n]^o\oVj mastery of tlie dSpoPy a curious word, the 
nearest equivalent of which in English is, perhaps, “ stout ” or 

’ It iiiiiy, however, he pl.iusihly this kind, “There are five points [or 
argued tliat the circle is more appar- ways, or aspeets] in which uif/os may 
out than real, resulting l'rt)iii a kind of he attained, thought, feeling, ‘ figure,’ 
ambiguity in the word TTTfyai. If Lon- diotion, and com posi turn,” he would 
ginus had slightly altered his ex- Ik* much less vuhierahlc. And, after 
pression, ao as to make it .something of all, this is probably what he meant. 

VOL. J. L 
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“ full-bodied,” as vve apply these terms to wine ; in the fourth 
yevvaia, “ noble,” which is only “ sublime ” in disguise ; and in 
the fifth d^Lcofia kuI Biapai^, of whicli much the same may 
be said. 

Any suggestion, however, of paralogism which might arise 
from this and be con tinned by the curious introduction in the 
third of the Figures, as if they were macliines for automatic sub- 
lime-coining, must b(^ dispcdled by tlie remarks on Passion of 
the riglit kind as tending to sublimity, and by the special stress 
laid on the primary necessity of iuL6ya\o(j)pocrvvr), whereof u-v/ro? 
itself is tlie mere din'jxvi^a or echo. Unfortunately here, as 
so often, the gap comes just in the most important place. 

When the cloud lifts, liowever, we find ourselves in one of 
the most interesting passages of the wliole, the selection of 
“ sublime ” passages from Homer. A little superfluous matter 
about Homer’s ‘‘ impiety ” (the old, tlui res])eetable, Platonic mis- 
take) occurs ; but it matters not, especially in face of the two 
praises of tlie “Let tlierc be light” of tlie Jewish legislator, 
“ no chance comer,” and of the great tV Be (fxlei /cal oXeaaov of 
Ajax, the mere juxta])()sition of which once more shows what a 
critic wc have got in our liands. 

Not (piitc such a great one })erha])s have we — yet one in the 
circnmstances e(pially fascinating — in the contrasted remarks 
the Longinus is not himself impious; 

on Honin', jiq Sepai'atist (lie is indeed far too good a critic 

to be that). Put he will have the Komaneo of Ulysses to 
be “ old age, tliongli the old age of Homer.” “ AVlien a great 
nature is a little gone under, ])hilomythia is characteristic of its 
decline.” ^ Evidently, he thinks, the was Homer’s second 

subject, not his first. He is “a setting sun as mighty as ever, 
but less intense ” : he is more uiie(pial : he takes to the fabulous 
and the incredible. The Wine of (jirce, the foodless voyage of 
Ulysses, the killing of the suitors — nay, the very attention paid 
to Character and Manners — tell the tale of decadence. 

He is wrong, undoubtedly wrong — \ve may swear it boldly 
by those who fell in Lyoiiiiesse, and in the palace of Atli, and 
under tluj eclmes of the horn of Poland. The OdysHcy is not 

^ fiiyd\i]S pvjiciis v-iro(p€f}ojJLipr}s Xbiov eariv ip yrjpa rh tpiKvfjLvOop. 
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less than tlie Iliad ; it is different. But we can hardly quarrel 
with him for being wrong, because bis error is so instructive, so 
interesting. We see in it first (even side by side with not a 
little innovation) that clinging to tlie gnjat doctrines of old, to 
die skirts of Aristotle and of Plato, which is so often found in 
noble minds and so seldom in base ones. And we see, moreover, 
that far as he had advanced — near as lie was to an actual })eej) 
over the verge of the old world and into the new — he was still 
a Greek himself at heart, with the foibles and limitations — no 
despicable foibles and limitations — of the race. Here is the 
instinctive unreasoning terror of the unknown Botnance ; the 
dislike of the vague and the fabulous; even that curious craze 
about Character being in some way inferior to Action, which we 
have seen before. By tlie time of Longinus — if he lived in the 
third century certainly, if he lived in the first probably — the 
romance did exist. But it was lookiMl upon askance; it had no 
regular litiu’ary rank; and a sort of resentment was a[)parently 
felt at its daring to claim eijuality with the epic, Now the 
Odjj^Hay is the. first, and not far from the greatest, of romances. 
Jt has the Bomanlic Unity in the endurance and triumph of 
its hero. It has the Bomantic Passion in the episodes 
of C/ircc and CJalypso and others: above all, it has the great 
Boinantic breadth, tlie free sweej) of scene and subjeet, the 
variety, the contrast of fact and fancy, tlic sparkle and liurry 
and throb. But these things, to men trained in the admiration 

the vllicr Cnity, the othrr l^ission, the more formal, regulated, 
limited, measured detail and incident of the usual ti-agedy and 
the usual epic — were at best unfamiliar innovations, and at 
worst horrible and daring impii*.li(js. Longinus will not go this 
length: he cannot help seeing the beauty of the Of/yss///. l>ut 
lie must reconcile his principles to his feelings by inventing a 
theory of di^cadeiice, for which, to speak frankly, there is no 
critical justification at all. 

One may almost equally disagree with the criticism 

which serves as setting to the great jewel among tlie quotations 
On treatise, the so - called “ Ode to Anactoria.’* 

* The charm of this wonderful piece consists, accord- 
ing to Longinus, in the skill with which Sappho chooses 
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the accompanying emotions of “ erotic mania.” ^ To which 
one may answer, “Hardly so,” but in the skill with which 
she expresses those emotions which she selects, and in the 
wonderful adaptation of the metre to tlie expression, in the 
mastery of the picture of the most favoured lover, drawing 
close and closer to the beloved to catch the sweet speech,- and 
tlie laughter full of desire. Tn saying this we should have 
the support of the Longinus of other ])arts of tlie treatise 
against the Longinus of this. Yet here, too, he is illuminative; 
here, too, the “noble error” of tlie Aristotelian conception of 
poetry distinguishes and accjuits him. 

AVirh the remarks on “amplilication,” as it is tradi- 

tionally Imt by no means satisfactorily rendered, another phase 
“ Ann^Ufi- of the critical disease of antiquity (which is no doubt 
aitioii:* lialanced by otlier diseases in the modern critical 
body) may be tliouglit to apjiear. I)Oih in the definition of 
this figure and in th(' description of its method we may, not 
too susiiiciously, detect (evidences of that excessive technicality 
which gave to lihetoric itself the exclusive title of lecJuir. 
An., mis, it seems, comes in wlien the Inisiiiess, or the point 
at issue, admits at its various stag(*s of divers fresh starts and 
rests, of one great phrase being wheeled upon the stage after 
another, continually introduced in regular ascent.^ This, it 
seems, can be dom* cither by j means of roin^yopia, “handling 
of (upoi or conimoiiplaces,” or by whicli may perhaps 

be best rendered fonr d*' Jorcv, or by cunning successive dis- 
position (cTTOLKovojjLLa) of fucts or feelings. For, says he, there 
are ten thousand kinds of (fAf cmis. 

The first description of tin; method will recall to all coni- 
])arative students of literature the manner of Burke, though 
it is not exactly identical with that manner ; but the instances 
of means, besides being admittedly inade([uate, savour, with 
their technicalities of terminology, much too strongly of the 

’ Liberul. air robbing liiiii of a porLion of tlie 

“ Toiid juid foolish fancy as it may sweetness, 
be, Ibcic seems to me somctliing iiiir- erepa irepois tirfi< 7 KUK\of'/x€ra fif- 

auulous in the mere juxtaiiosilioii of yfdrj i7r^i(Tdy7}Tai /car’ ivi- 

TF\7}(T'iot, and a5u — the silent adoring &a,riv. 
lover, jealous, as it weie, of the very 
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cut-and-dricd manual. The third article, on a reasonable inter- 
pretation of iTToiKovofiLUy H'ally includes all that need be said. 
But one sees liere, as later, that even Longinus liad not tjuite 
outgrown the notion tliat the teacher of Rlietoric was bound 
to present liis student with a sort of hand-list of “tips ’’and 
dodges — with the kind of Cabbala wherewith the old-fashioned 
crammer used to supply his pupils for inscription on wristband 
or finger-nail. Yet he liastens to give a sign of gnice by avow- 
ing his dissatisfaction with the usual Idietorical view, and by 
distingiiisliing and the Sublime itself, in a manner 

whicli brings the former still nearer to Burke’s “ winding into 
a subject like a scri)ent,” and which might have been more 
edifying still if one of tlie usual gaps did not occur. Bart, at 
loast, of tlie lost matter must have been occu})ied witli a con- 
trast or comparison between the metliods of riato and Demos- 
thenes, the end of wliicli we liave, and wliich ]>ass(\s into one 
between Demosthenes and Cicero. “If we Greeks may be 
allowed to have an opinion,” says Longinus, with demure 
humility, “ Demosthenes sliall be compared to a ilasli of thun- 
der and lightning, (Jieero to an ordinary terrestrial conflagra- 
ti(ui,” which is very handsome to Cicero. 

Tlien he returns to Blato, and rightly insists that mucli of 
his splendour is derived from imitation, or at least from emula- 
tion, of that very Homer wJioni he so often attacks. The great 
writers of the past are to be constantly before us, and we are 
not to be deterred from “letting ourselves go” by any mistaken 
sense of inferiority, or any dread of ])Osteiitv’s verdict. 

Then cc)mes a digression i»f extreme importance on the subject 
of KpavTacTLaL or tlScoXoirouai — “ images.” Oiui of the points ill 
winch a liistory of the kind here attempted may 
prove to be ot most service, lies iii the ojiportuiiily 
it afTords of keeping tluj changes of certain terms, eommonly 
used ill criticism, more clearly before tlie mind than lias always 
been done. And of these, muie rt‘(iuires more care than 
“Images” and “Imagination.” At the first reading, the mere 
use of such a word as ^avracriaL may seem to make all over- 
scrupulousness unnecessary, though if we remember that even 
Fancy is not quite Imagination, the danger may be lessened. 
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At any rate, it is nearly certain that no ancient writer,^ and 
no modern critic ])efore a very recent period (Shakespeare 
uses it riglitly, but tlien lie was Sliakespeare and not a critic), 
attached our full sense to the term. To Aristotle (ftavraaia 
is merely ala67](ri^ a “weakened sensation,” a copy 

furnished by memory from sensation itself. Even animals 
liave it. Ah) idea of Invention seems to have mingled with 
it, dr only of such invention as the artist’s is when he faith- 
fully represents natural objects. Of the Imagination, which is 
in our minds when we call Shelley an imaginative poet, and 
l*ope not oiK^, Sir Edward lUirne Jones an imaginative painter, 
and any contem])orary whom it may be least invidious to 
name not one, there does not seem to have been a trace even 
in the enthusiastic mind of Longinus, though he expressly 
includes Enthusiasm — nay, Vassion — in his notion of it. You 
think you see what you say, and you make your hearers see 
it. Oood; but Cralibe does that constantly, and one would 
hardly, save in the rarest cases, call Crabbe imaginative. In 
short, (fxivraaLac here are vivid illustrations drawn from 
nature — Orestes’ halliunnation of the Eumenidi?s, Euripides’ 
picture of Pliaethon, that in the zSV/v//. of the slaying of 
the bull over the black-bound shield, and many others. No 
doubt he glances at the fabulous and incredible, the actually 
“imagined”; but he seems, as in the case of the to be 

a little doubtful of these even in poetry, while in oratory he 
bars them altogether. You must at one and the same time 
reason and illustrate — again the very method of Jlurke. 

In the rest of tlie illustrations of the use of Figures — for the 
central part of the treatise expressly disclaims being a formal 
The. discussion of these idols — the positive literary criti- 
Fhiurfji, cisms scattered in them — the actual “ reviewing” — 
will give most of the interest. Tlie great Oath of Demosthenes, 
“Dy those who fell at JMarathon!” with its possible suggestion 
by a passage of Eupolis, supj)lies a whole chapter and part of 
another. And now we find the curious expression (showing how 
even Longinus was juggled by terms) that Figures “fight on 
the side of the Sublime, and in turn draw a wonderful rein- 

^ On the exception to be made for Philostratus, see ;ibove, t). 120. 
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forceiiK^iit from it,” wherein a mighty if vague reality like the 
Sublime, and mere shadows (though neatly cut-out shadows) 
like the Figures, are most quaintly yoked together. 

Though still harassed by gaps, we find phmty of good pasture 
in the remarks, the handling of Feriphrasis being especially 
attractive. For the eighteenth century — the. time which hon- 
oured Longinus most in tiujory, and went against him most in 
practice — undoubtedly took part of Ids advice as to this figure. 
It had no doubt that Periphrasis coiilributed to the Sublime, 
was vy^'qXo'iTQLov : unluckily it paid less attention to his 
subsequent caution, lliat it is a risky aflair, and that it smells 
of triviality.^ In fact, it is extremely noti(‘eable that in the 
examples of Periphrasis which he ])raises we should hardly 
apply tliat name to it, but should call it “ Allnsiou” or “ Meta- 
phor,” while the exampli.*s that he condemns are actually of 
the cha.ra(?ter of Armstrong's ‘\gelid cistern” and Delille's 
“game which Palainede invented.” 

At no time p(uhaps has the tricksy, if not (as one is almost 
driven to suspect) deliberately malignant, mutilator ]>layed such 
a, trick as in abstracting four leaves from the MS. ])e,twt‘eii 
caps. XXX. and xxxi. Mere l.onginus has begun to s])eak 
of diction generally; here he has made that admirable descant 
on “ beantifnl words” which, though almost all the book deserves 
to be w'vitten in letters of gold, would tcmipt one to indnlgo 
here in precdous stones, so as to luiinie, in jacinth and 
sn])phiro and chrysoprase, the ellcct which it celebrates. IVhen 
we are luu’initUjd anollnu- glimpse w'o anj back in panicuhir 
criticism, iii teres ting but h^ss valuable save indire{d.ly, and in 
criticisms, too, of (Jiecilius, criticisms which we could do without. 
Nh) great good can (‘ver come of iinpiiries, at least general 
inquiries, into the permissible number and the permissible 
strength of ^letaphors. Once more we may fall ba(d< on tlie 
Master, though perhaps rather in opposition to some of llie 
Mastcr^s dicta in this very field. “ As the intelligeut man 
shall decide” is the decision here, ami the intelligent man will 
never decide till the case is before him. One bad metaphor is 

^ iviKTipov irpayfia . . , Kov<l)o\oyias aUie,” “a|>t to go oft’,” to got pfaleor 
oCov. €7rtKripo5 meaii« literally “ perish- Mat. 
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too much : twenty good ones are not too many. Nor is “ the 
inultitudiiious seas incarnadine” an “excess,” tliough no doubt 
there have been bad critics wlio thought so. 

Longinus liimself, though he had not had the happiness to 
read Marhth^ was clearly not far out of agreement with the 
^^Fanltltss- concluding sentiment of the last paragraph, and he 
makes this (certain by the disquisition on Faultless- 
ness which follows. As a general question this is probably, for 
the present time at any rate, past argument, not so much because 
the possibility of a “ faultless great poem is denied, as because 
under the leaden rule of the best modern criticism — leaden 
not from dulness.but from adaptability — few things are recog- 
nised as “ faults ” in so and jur sc. A pun may be a gross fault 
in one jdace and a grace beyond the reach of art in another: 
an aposiopesis iiiay be cither a j)roof of clumsy inecpiality to 
the situation or a stroke of genius. But the declaration of 
Longinus that he is not on the side of FaulUessness ^ is of 
infinitely greater importance than any such declaration from 
an e(iually great critic (“AVhere is he? Show him to me,” as 
‘.Uabelais would say) could possess to-day. The general Orciek 
theory undoubtedly did mak(i for excessive severity to fault- 
fulness, just as our general theory makcis perhaps for undue 
leniency to it. That Longinus could witiistand this tendency — 
could ]K)int out the faults of the faultless — was a very great 
thing. 

As always, too, his individual remarks frequently give us, not 
merely the satisfaction of agreement, but that of piquant differ- 
ence or curiosity. AVe may agree with him about Bacchylides 
and riiidar — though, by the way, the man who had tlie ta.ste and 
the courage to admire a girl as ')^(opav)(f-va — as j)ossessing that 
yellow ivory tint of skin which lights so magnificently'^ — was 
certainly one to dare to challenge convention with what its 
lilies-and-roses standard must have thought a “fault.” But we 
cannot help astonishment at being told that both J'indar and 


’ t7w 5’ 0i5a /Liev ws al vvepiJLeytdeii 
(pvaeis VKKTra KaOapai. 

- Siiiioiiiiles had u«ed the word liter- 
ally of the uiglitingale, and there are 


tho.se wlio ]k>1(1 that Uacchylide.s mere- 
ly inojiiit to coiiifdiment the lady’s 
voice. Out let us think more nobly of 
liitii. 
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Sophocles “often have their light quenched without any\obvioas 
reason, and stumble in the most unfortunate manner.” ^ Eor 
those of us who «are less, as well as those who are iiKore, 
entliusiastic about Sophocles would })robably agree in asking^^ 
“ Wliere does he ‘go out in snuh/ where does lui ‘ fall ])rostrate ' 
ill this fashion ? ” Surely all the faults cannot be in the lost 
plays! We want a rather fuller text of ][yj)erides than we 
possess to enable us quite to a))]>reciale the justice of tlie com- 
parison of him with Demosthenes, but that justice is striking 
even on what we liave. Dn the other hand, we are rather 
tlirown out l)y tlie contrast of Plato and Lysias —it may be 
owing to tlio same cause. Hven if the comparison were one of 
style only, we should tliiiik it odd to make one between Ihirke 
and l»erkeley, though the Hnljlimc and Brant.ifnl would help us 
a little here. 

lJut all this is a digression, ^ and the author seems to have 
returned to his ^let jqihors (in a gay) where the demon has inler- 

IlintrUic malice tliaii usual), and to Hyper- 

boles, under tlie head of wliicli we get a useful touch 
of contempt for Isocrates.'" We are in deeiier and more living 
waters wlieii we come to the Iiandling, alas! too brief (though 
nothing seems liere to be lost), of ordimnaiirv, “composition,” 
scleciioii and Jirrangeiucnt of words. Here is yet anotlier of 
those great law-making plirases whicli are the cliarter of a new' 
criticism. “Harmony is to men not only ydiysieally connected 
with ]>cvsuasiGn and ])h*asure, but a wonderful instrument of 
niagiiiloqiKuiee and y)assion.” It may be dillicult for us, with 
our very slight knowledge- (it would, perhaps, be wiser to say 
almost absolute ignoraiiraO of (Luiek j)romniciatioii, to at)])reciate 
his illustrations here in detail. Ihit we ean a])preeiate the 
, ,, „ principle of tlieni exactly, and ayiply that prin- 

Cl pie, in any language or which we do know the 
l»ronuiieiation, with perfect ea 'C and tlie c'ompletest success. 

^ afiivvvvraL Sc aXoyus -rroKXaKis, Kal of X'aturc s roiiiiiiJUul to Uiali to admire 
TriiTTovcrip aTux^a-Tara. the inagiiilieeiit — in eai*. xxxv. It is a 

“ I must he allowed to say that it temptation to qi’ote it. 
eontaius one of the most amhitious *’ ovk oi5’ oirws TT'iiSb? Trpayfia eiraSei/ 
Juid successful passages of Loni'inus 8/a too ndt/ra av^rjriKUs i64\fiv 
as an ori^^inal writer — tlie vindioation Xiyuy <i)i\oTi^iav, 
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The sil}y (critics (they exist at the present day) who pooh- 
pooh, as niceties and fiddle-faddle, the order of words, the 
‘^Pl,>/Iication of rhythmical tests to prose, and the like, are 
Qiiswcred lujre beforehand with conviiiciiiLj force by a critic 
Whom no one can i)ossibly charge witli preferring sound to 
sense. 

This refers to prose, but the following chapter carries out the 
same principle as to poetry with equal acuteness. Longinus, 
great as his name is, probably is but little in the hands of those 
who object (sometimes almost witli foam at the moutli) to the 
practice of analysing the mere harmonic efi’ect of poetry. But 
it is pleasant to think of these passages when one reads the out- 
cries, nor is the pleasantness rendeveil less jdeasant by the 
subseiiueiit cautions agiiinst lliat over - rhythmical fashion of 
writing whicli falls to the level of mere dance-music. 

The caution against over- conciseness and over -prolixity is 
rather more of a matter of course, and the strictures on tlie 
fiiKpuT7]<;y occasionally to be found in Herodotus, like some in 
the earlier i>arts of tlie treatise, sometimes elude us, as is the 
case with similar verbal criticisms even in languages with which 
W'e are collocjuially familiar. 

And then there is the curious Conclusion w'hieh, as we hav(‘ 
said, is no conclusion at all, as it wamld seem, and which yet has 
Thr- Con- unmistakable air of “ peroration, with [much] 

diLsion. circumstances,” on tlie everlasting ([U(?stion, “Why is 
the Sublime so rare in our time i ” In that day, as in this, w’e 
learn (the fact being, as in King Charhis ll.’s fish -experi- 
ment, taken for granted), divers explanations, chielly political, 
wx're given for the fact. Democracy was a good nurse of great- 
ness : aristocracy was not. But Longinus did not agree. It 
W'as money - getting and money - seeking, pleasure - loving and 
pleasure-hunting, lie thought. l*Iain living and high thinking 
must be returned to if the Heights were to be once more scaled. 
A noble conclusion, if iierhaps only a generous fallacy. Had 
Longinus bad our illegitimate prerogativc-^;o.s'^rogative of ex- 
perience, he would have known that the blowing of the wind 
of the spirit admits of no such explanations as these. Ages 
of Liberty ami Ages of Servitude, Ages of Luxury and Ages 
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of Simplicity, -A i^es of Faith and of Freetliou4iiit — all 

oive us the Sublime if the rij^lit man is there : none wi*ll ^ive 
it us if he is not. Jhit our critic had not the full preiUilssos 
before him, and we could not expect the ade([uate conelusionX 

Yet how great a book have we here! Of the ])artly otiose . 
disputes about its date and origin and authorship one or two 
things are worth recalling, though for other ])ur])oses than those 
of the disputants. Let it be remembenid that it is not (|UOt(.*t-l, 
or even referred to, by a singhi writer of anti»iuity.^ There is 
absolutely no evidence? for it, except its own internal character, 
before the date of its oldest manus(n*ipt, wliich is assigned to the 
tentli century. Even if, assuming it to )»e Ilje work of Longinus, 
we snp])Ose it to have been ]>ait of one. of the works whieb arc 
ascribed to Inm (a ])ossible assumption, si?e note), there is still 
the absence of ([iu>tation, still the absence even oi reference 
to views so clearly f<jrmnhitt‘d, so eloipiently enforced, and in 
some ways so romarkal)ly dinert;nt, from those? of the usual 
Greek and Iioman rhetorician. That the book can be of very 
late date — much lat(;r, that is to say, than tliat of Longinns 
himself — is almost im])(»ssible. One of its featuri‘s, the lack 
of any reference to even a single writer latm* llian tin? lirst 
century, lias indeed been reli(*d n[)on to pren'e that it is imt 
later itself than that daU*. This is inconclusive for tiial 
])urposi*. Ihit it makes every suecee<ling eentury less and 
le.^s probable, wliile the style, though in some respi'cts peculiar, 
is not in the least Lyzantine. 

This detachnumt from any particular age — nayjnons this ri/ff 
/(fllc/is, this unrecognised existem-e of a book so nmiarkable — 
stands in no merely famdlid relation to tin? characteristics of 
the book itself. It abides alone in thongliL as well as in 
liistory. That it is a genuine, if a late, ])roduction of the 
classical or semi-classical agt* we cannot reasonably doul)t, for 
a multitude of reasons, small in ihenistdves but strong in a 


1 “Join, of Sicily” (Walz, vi. 2*2:0, 
who in the thirtcentli century cite.*' llic 
lost (f)i\6\oyoi 6fjLi\iul almost as if he 
was citing the Ilf/)! "Tifoey, is certainly 
iio exception. The undated Uy/antine 
(Cramer, Aiicnl. O.rou.^ iii. lolh ([uoted 


by Professor lioi.erts after IT.sener), who 
couples Aoyyluov Kpidtis with those of 
Dionysius, may come nearer, as may 
the anonymous scholiast on llerrno- 
genes (Wal/., vii. OGij), who cites the 
uuh^iai on Tw (TTOjuipuSfs, “ inouthiiig.” 
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bundle, — its style, its diction, its limitations of material, and 
even jccasionally of literary view, its standards, all sorts of 
lit^tltj touches like iIkj remark about Cicero, and so forth. Yet 
iWias, in the most important points, almost more diherence from 
ihan resemblance to tlie views of classical critics generally. 
The much greater anti(|uity of Aristotle may be thought to 
make comparison with him infructuous, if not unfair. J>ut we 
have seen already how far Longinus is from Dionysius, how 
much further from Plutarch ; and we shall see in the next Look 
liow far he is from (Jiiintilian. L(it us look wliere we will, to 
critics by ])rofessioii or to critics by chance, to tlie Alexandrians 
.as far as we know tliem, to the professional writers on Lhetoric, 
to Aristophanes earlier and Lucian later, always we see Lon- 
ginus apart — among them by dispensation and time, hut not 
of them by tone, by tendency, by temper. 

Lor though lie himself was .almost c(irtainly unconscious of it, 
and might even have denical the fact with some warmth if it had 
1’^^^ Longinus has m.arked out grounds 

of ci-iticisiii very far from thoS(i of the ancient 
(raifoie, period geiuu-ally, further still from those which were 
occupied by any (uatic (exce])t Dante) of the Middle Ages .and 
the Classical revival, and closti to, if not in Jill eases over- 
Lapping the territory of, the modern Itomantic criticism itself. 
As we have seen, the aiicicmt critic was wont either to neglect 
tlie effect of a work of art altogetlier, and to judge it by its 
sujiposed agreement witli certain antecediuit requirements, or 
else, if clfects wt^re consid(?red at all, to cousidiT them from the 
merely jiractical point of viiuv, as in the supposed persuasive 
elfect of iilietoiic, or from tlu* ethical, as in the purging, the 
elevating, Jind so fortli, assigned to Lr.agedy, and to Poetry 
generally. Longinus has changed Jill this. It is the enjoy- 
ment, the transport, the cjirrying awjiy of the reader or auditor, 
that, whether ex])re.ssedly or not, is Jilways at bottom the chief 
consider.atioii with him. i£e has not lowered tlie ethic.al stand- 
ard one jot, hilt h(? has silently refused to give it jirecedence of 
the jesthetie ; he is in no wjiy for lawlessness, but lie makes it 
clear, again and again, that mere compliance with law, mere 
fultilment of the requirements of the stop - watch and the 
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hniidredth-of-aii-inch rule, will not suftice. Aristotle h^d been 
forced, equally by liis system and his sense, to admit that , pleas- 
ure was an end — perhaps the end — of art ; but he blenches and 
swerves from the conse([uences. Longinus faces them ai^d 
follows tliein out. 

In his attention to rhythm, especially of prose, Longinus is 
much less unique, for tliis point (as we have seen and shall seci) 
was never neglected by the ])est ancient critics, lint there is 
again something particularly distinguishing in his attempt to 
trace the sources of the literary pleasui’e in specimen passages. 
The ancient tendcmcy is, though not universally, y(‘t too gener- 
ally, tlm other way, to select speeimen })assages merely as illus- 
trations of general rules. 

And this brings ns to his greatest claim of all — that- is to say, 
liis attitude towards his subject as a whole. Although he no- 
or rafhcr where says as mueh in s(j many words, no one can 
souinfrrnif!/. his book with atteuliou — above all, no one can 
read it again and again critically — without seeing that to him 
literature was not a schedule of forms, departments, kinds, witli 
ciiudidaUiS presenting themselves for the critic to admit them 
to oiui or the other, on and during their good ])chavionr; but a 
l)ody of matter to be examined according to its fruits, accord- 
ing to its provision of the literary pleasure. When it has been 
examined it is still for the critic to explain and justify (ac- 
cording to those unwritten laws which govern him) his decision 
that this was good, tliis not so good, this bad, — to point out tlie 
reasons of success and failure, to arrange the symptoms, classify 
the methods, ami so forth. Where Longinus fell short it was 
almost always because ancient literature liad not provided 
him with enough material of certain kinds, not because he 
ruled these kinds out ft priori Longinus was no Itynier. We 
could submit even Sliakespeare to him with very little fear, and 
be perfectly certain that he would not, with Jhipin, jironounce 
Dantes Aligeriis wanting in tireJ Nay, witli a sufficient body 
of material to set before him, we could trust him with very 

^ Sir Thomas Pope lUoiint., OluiracUm trUs us that I >ai»t,es Aligerus wants fire, 
CLnd Cenavres of the moat CotiaidcrtthU ;iiul ili.it he has not heat enough. ' 
Poets, London, 16111. P. 5S. “ Uapin 
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iiiuch ly^ore dangerous cases than Shakespeare and Uantes 
Aliger^is. 

Y‘Ct, as we Iiave said, lie stands alone. We must skip fifteen 
Ijviiidred years and come to Coleridge before we meet any critic 
entirely of his class, yet free from some of his limitations. The 
hand of the author of the I Itpt '"T^jrov<i is not subdued, but raised 
to what ho deals in. And his work remains towering among all 
other work of the class, the work of a critic at once Tronietheau 
and Kpimetheaii in his kind, learning by tlie mistakes of all 
that laid gone ))efore, and presaging, with instinctive genius, 
much that was not to come for centuries after. 
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B Y Z A N T r X K ( J 1 11 'J' 1 U I S M . 

I'TlOTll'S — DETAILED EX A^l JXATIOX OE THE ‘ HI H J JOTH lA A ’ — IMIM >HTANt;E 
OE ITS POSITION AS A JioDV OE CRITICAL .1 1- DO.MENTS— 'I ZETZES- 
JOHN THE SICE MOTE. 

If lh(} word Hyzaiiliuo is not ([uilc such a hyword as it once 
was, it still has for the most part an uiicomjdiiiuuitary cou- 
iiotaftoii. Ilow far that coiiiiotiitioii is justified in reference 
to our special subject can hardly he better set forth than by 
exjjosition of three books of the middle and later Ilyzantine 
jHU’iod.* The first shall be the remarkable and in a way famous 
Hihliollur.(('^ of Vhotius in tlie ninth century; tluj second, the 
Jlonnrir AUnjorii'fi of Tzelzes in the twelfth; tlK'. third, that 
commentary on the ir^pl ISecou of irernionenes by John tlic 
Siceliote in the thirteenth, which ])reserves to us our earliest 
reference to what is almost certainly the llt-pt and 

assigns it to Longinus. 

The first is in its way unicpie. The author, it may be barely 
necessary to say, was Pa triarch of Gonstanlinople Ibr a period 
of nearly thirty years, though witli an interval of 
ten, during winch he was deposed or deprived (So8- 
'^07, 877-880), in the latter half of the ninth century, lie was 
originally a lay statesman, and, from cause.s no doubt political 
as well as religious, was mucli engaged in the disputes which 
led to the linal separation between tlie Kasiern and AVestern 

^ Of coui'se many, ]5yz;niUi)C in djile. 

tlio comincntatora .nul scimliasts - Kd. iJekkcr. Uerlin, 1821. 2 vola. 

rcferretl to in chaps, iv. and v. arc Ito. hut pagetl continuously. 
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much piles. His birth- and death-dates are not known ; but he 
Alijre^, in the year last mentioned — 88G — banished by Leo VI. to 
Armonastery in Armenia. The BiUiotlicca purports to be an 
y account or review of books read during an embassy to Assyria, 
written for tlie benefit, and at tlie request, of the author’s 
brotlier Tarasius. There is no reason for questioning the 
excellent Patriarch’s veracity; Imt if he actually took with him 
the two hundred and eighty authors (some of them very vol- 
uminous) whom he summarises, he must have had one of the 
largest travcdling libraries on reciord. The form is encyclopaedic, 
each autlior having a set)arat(? article beginning 'AveyvcoBy, 
“there was read:” and to a great extent these articles consist 
of summaries of the matter of the books. This, as it happens, 
is fortunate. ITiotius seems to have had a special fancy for 
giving /)rMs of narrative, wlicther ostensibly liistorical or avow- 
edly fictitious; and he has thus ])reservcd for us all or almost 
all that we know of things so interesting as the of 

Ctesias, and tlie Bnbjflonirtt or Simmis (nid Jihodmins the 
romancer lamhliclius. Xaturally enough, a good deal of his 
matter is theological, and his abstracts liere are seasoned with 
a sonuitiuKis piquant, but seldom strictly critical, animus. But 
he by no jueans confines Jiiinself to men? summary, and we 
have in liis book what we have iiowliere else — a sort of critical 
review of a very large portion of (Ireek literature. Pretty full 
abstract after his own manner, and sonu^ extract of this, will be 
tlie best basis jiossible for considering the state of literary 
study and taste at what was perhajis the only cultivated 
capital of KurojHj, if not (putting the dimmer East out of 
the question) of the world, at the time when the classical 
languages were almost half a millennium past their real flour- 
ishing time, and when as yet only Anglo-Saxon to certainty, 
and some other Teutonic dialects i^robably, had arisen to repre- 
sent the new vernaculars in any kind of literary performance. 

Photius observes no order in his notices, which would appear 
to be genuine notes of reading ; and most of his earliest entries 
are short, and devoted to writers possessing at best interest of 
matter. The first that has struck me as possessing the inter- 
est of literature is Art. 26, on Synesius. The characterisation 
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of the good Bishop of Ptoleiiuiis runs thus : “ As for pliraso, he 
, is lofty and lias oWo?” (tlie word we encounter so 

Jhiaxhd 1 .. 1 , , 

^j-amhatlon often aiul find so hard to translate), “but swerves oil* 

o/fhf to the over-poetical.” “ Ilis miscellaneous epistles ” 
Jiibliothcca. . , . , . , . i 

(the judgment just cpioted is on his phi I oso] ducal 

treatises on rrovidence, on Monareliy, itc.) “ drip with grae.i; and 

jileasnre,^ not without strengtli and substance- of thought.” 

Tlic rest is personal and religious, but extremely interesting. 

Art. U deals with Philostratus and his famous life of Ajiol- 
lonius of Tyana,. The bulk of th(i notice, as we should expect, 
both from tlie ratriarcli’s fjiiicy for analysis of narrative and 
from his religious bent, is busicfd with the matter; but we have 
some actual criticism. Ife is as to his plirasi; “clear, graceful, 
and aphoristic, and teeming with sweetness;'^ bent on obtaining 
lionour by archaism and the fashionabhmess [or nevv-fangled- 
iiess] of liis constructions.”* do.se])hus lias Art. 4 7. lie is 
'•clean in phrasing, and rdever at setting fortli the intention 
of Ilfs speech distinctly and pleasantly ; persuasive and agree- 
ahlo in his speeches (*ven if oeeasion <*oni])els liim to speak in 
diliiirent senses; fertile in enthynumies on either side, and 
witli glioma' at command if liver any man had tliem; also 
most, eoinpetenl to infus(' passions into his diseonrse, and a 
proved liand al awaking eom])a.ssion and softening the reader.” 
All which (observe tlic strict rhetorical form of it) is very 
handsome towards tliat Ebrt'W dew. The note (410 on Cyril 
of Alexandria, lliat lie “ ki'cps tlu^ character ;nid idiom of the 
a]>pro|)riate speecli,” that “his style is fashioned and, as it were, 
forced to exjn’e.ss idiosyncralie idea,” *’ and “ is liki^ loose poetry 
that disdains metre,” is itself tlioronghly i(liosynciali(!, and 
^leaks (-yril very well. Two others, O.j aiid 7d, of a soniewlial 
aerid character, on Johannes riiiloponus (“ ]\[ata*oponns rather,” 
quoth our I’atriarch), are, l hough atTid, by no means uncritica,!. 
All these are late and mainly eecloiastical wriUn\s, though of 
a cevtaiii general literarv inleresl. Jdie first author, at once 

' X^ptTOs Kul yBovTjs airocrrdCovirat. KaivoTTpenea 

“ TrvKi/dryjs, wliich s(»ijie wimlil rciicliT Tc^ais rd'if (Tvvrd^r-L>. v c,u<^tAoTi,uoP)itf*'«s. 

“ ^*llrc^V(lness.” •' tb iZ^d^ovirav iK^e^ianfievos. 

7Aukuttjtos. 

von. I. 


M 
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of considerable age and of purely literary value, to be very 
fully handled is the above-mentioned Ctesias, and we have 
only fragments whereby to control rhotius\s criticism of him. 
But the paragraph wliicli comes at the end of tlie abstract of 
the Persiafy and applies botli to that and to the ladicUy is itself 
worth abstracting. “This historian is very clear and simple in 
language, so tliat liis style is mixed with mucli pleasure. He 
uses tlie Ionic dialect, not throughout, like Herodotus, but 
partially. Nor does he, like that writer, divert his story to 
unseasonable digressions. But from the mythical matters with 
wliich Herodotus is reproached neither does Ctesias abstain, 
especially in the book called Tndint, Still, the pleasure of his 
history consists chieily in the arrangement of his narrative, 
which is strong in the pathetic and unexpected, and in the 
variation of it by dint of the mythical. His style is slipshod 
mon? than is litting, often falling into mere vulgarity. But 
the style of Herodotus, both in this and other respects of the 
power and art of the Word, is the eanon of the Ionic dialect.” 

Ap])ian’8 Ponurn and Arrian’s Parthica come in 

for successive notice, hut there is notliing about the latter’s 
literary eliaracter till tlie much later and fuller notice of 
his Alexander-book at Dl, wliere Bholius, as is sjiecially his 
wont with historians, gives a full appreciation. The pupil 
of Epictetus, he thinks, “ is second to none among those who 
liave b(‘st diawii uj) histories, for he is lioth first-rate at 
succinct narration, and he never hurts the contiiiuousness of 
his history by unseasonable divagations and parentheses.^ He 
is original [“ new-fangled,” the usual translation of KaLvoTTpeiri]^, 
has a too unfavourable twist in it], rather by the arrangement 
of his words than liy his voeahulary; and he manages this 
ill such a fashion that hardly otlierwise could the tale be 
told more clearly and luminously. lie uses a vivid, euphoni- 
ous, well-turned style, and has smoothness well mixed with 
grandeur.- His neologisms are not directed to mere iniio- 

^ It is 0(1(1 t.o tiiid tli(^ liatr('d of the slow, ft^rmulated S(> fre([uently l>y 
harmless neeessary parenthesis, the do- Photius. 

light of all full minds and quick wits, - rb Xuov ex^i rep fxeytdei rvyKip- 
and the terror of the ignorant .and pdfAtvov. 
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vation a jperie de 'vv.e^ but close and emphatic, so as to be 
real figures of speech and not merely change for ordinary 
words.2 Wherefore clearness is his companion, not merely in 
this respect, but most of all in tlie arrangement and order 
and constitution of his style, whicli is the very craft-secret 
of clearness. I'or the use of merely straightforward periods 
is within the power of mere uncultivated persons,-^ and, if it 
be maintained without admixture, brings the style down to ilat- 
iiess and meanness, whereto Arrian, clear as he is, has not 
approached. And he makes use of elliptic hgures not in 
respect of his period but of his diction, so as never to be- 
come obscure: if any one should attempt to supply what 
is wanting, it would seem to tend towards the super lluous, 
and not really to comtdete the. ellipsis The variety of his 
ligures is also one of his strongest points not changing 
at once from simple usage, but forming themselves gently 
and i'rom the beginning, so as neither to aiim»y with satiety 
nor to worry by overcrowding. In short, it any be sci 
against him in tbe matter of historical (composition, many 
even of the old classics^ wouM Ik; found his inferiors in 
La.rlsr 

A])piaii has ( 3 arli(;r had less elaborate ]>rais(‘, as being terse 
and plain in phrase, as trulh-loving as possible, an expounder 
of strategic methods, and very good indeed at raising the de- 
pressed spirit of an army, or soothing its excitement, and 
exhibiting passion by means of speeclies. It is odd enough, 
after the exaltation of Arrian — a good writer but no marvel — 
to the skies, to come across tbe following brief and gTudging 
estimate, inserted in tbe shortest of summaries, of a man of 
the higliest genius like Herodotus. Photius here, as elsewhere, 
does justice to the llaliearnassiaii as a canon of Tonic. ‘‘ Put 
he employs all manner of oM wives* fables and divagations, 

* eis tJ) v6^lKt}. for ordinary word.s,” that is to way, 

“ evaWay^j/ ffvi/'fjdovs ov^juaros. This they think Iti these, and then just 
is an acute criticism, and 1 do not. at write something less usual in place of 
the time of Avriting, remuml)er that them, 
it had been anticipated. Undoubtedly ^ IBiiurais. 
most practitioners of oi nate and un- * niav 
usual style do merely “giAe change 
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whereby an intellectual sweetness runs through him,^ though 
these things sometimes obscure tlio comprehension of the 
liistory and ellace its proper and corresponding type, since 
truth will not have her clearness clouded by myths, nor admit 
divagations (parrrlasns) further than is fitting ” This is rather 
dispiriting for the first really great writer whom we meet; and 
the long judgnnmt upon yKschines, which follows shortly, makes 
little aniemls, because the orators had been criticised and char- 
acterised f(d fiaifsrfdH for a thousand years. Later we have no 
ill criticism of Dion Cassius — indeed Photius seems more at 
case witli post-Christian writers, even if they be non-Christians, 
tlian with the classics ])roper, or ap^alot as he calls them. The 
careful and sunicwliat artificial style of this historian, liis 
imitation of Tlnicydides, and some otlier things, are well but 
briefly noted. 

It is evident that the good Patriarch was no sparing or in- 
frecpieiit novel-r(iader, for, as has been said, he is copious both 
oil SOUK* nov(*ls tliat we have and on one that we liave not. 
The somewhat monotonous form, Iiowever, of the Lower (ireek 
liomance gives liini more room for analysis of story than for 
crilicism of art. lie justly (‘xtols the ])ropriety of lleliodorus, 
is jiroperly sbo('ked by the looseness of Acbilles Tatius, and 
puts tlui lost Janil)li{'hus between them in Ibis resiK*,ct. His 
criticism of llie ^Elhiapint — of many million novel reviews 
the interesting first — may bo given, n]>arL, of course, from 
the argiiineiit of the book, which, as is usual witli liiin, and 
not nncomnioii witli bis followers to-day, forms the bulk of 
the article. 

“The book {.p/ntapi/ui) is of the dramatic kind [this is note- 
worthy], and it uses a style suitable to the plan, for it abounds 
in simplicity and swe.elness, and in ])albetic situations actual 
or expected. The narrative is diversified and unexpected, and 


^ 5t’ wv avT^ i] Kara ^tdvoiav y\vKtiT7]s 
Sia^pei. Tliu liaiislatioii iu tlie text, 
wliich may lui vai iod as ‘‘ whicli gives 
him [or tlio suuivo of”] liis j»crv!wl- 
ing intellectual «-haTiii,” ami wliicli 
Professor Jlutchei- aerrove-s, scciiim to 
Buil Ihc iiiiiiietliate context, best. 15ut 


very fre(juently nieaiis “ run 
o/r” or ainl the general atti- 

tude of disapproval wliich Pliotius as- 
sumes toward.s the Jlerodot'‘an fabling 
might, ,-ceiii to warrant “ whereby his 
attraction for the intellect disappears.” 
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has strange clianee salvations’- and bright and pure diction. 
If, as is reasonable, it sometimes indulges in tropes, tliey, too, are 
l)rilliaiit, and exhibit the matter in hand. Tlie periods are 
symmetrical and, on the whole, arranged with a view to 
succinctness. The ])lot and the n^st are correspondent to the 
style. His yarn - is of the love of a man and a woman, and 
he shows an anxious and careful o))servance of ])ropriety of 
sentiment.” 

In Art. 77, on tlie not very interesting subject of Kuiiii])ius, 
we liave the familiar i)hrase “ New Edition ” in its literal Greek 
fonn.^^ A fresh example of the interest he takes in history 
appears under the head of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
in Art. 00 Libanius supplies him with occasion for criticising 
a rhetorician pure and sini])le. He is, he thinks, exhibited to 
the best advantage’^ in his ‘‘ ])lasinati(j ” [speeches written on 
imaginary topics] and gymnastic discourses rather than in his 
otlun-s, for by his excessive elaboration and bn sy body ness ’’ in 
these others he has hurt the grace and charm of tlu‘/’ as one 
may say, naif and im])romplu style, and de])rived it of veri- 
similitude, causing frcMpieiit ol)S('unty by iiisercious, and some- 
times even by abstraction of the necessary. “ l>ut in other re- 
spects \\{) is a canon and standanl uf Attic speecli.” 

Lucian and the mysL(U-ions Lucius of Fatre seem tt> have 
occupied him together, and he discusses the authorsliip of the 
yUs with some acumen, recognising in Lucian a nun’ely satiric 
intention, in Lucius a serious helic*f in magic and marvels. As 
for Lueian himself (res])ecting whom he has prest'rved for us 
the great epigram quoted above), he acknowledges the univer- 
sality of the Saniosatan’s satire of all things Greek, their god- 
making and their the extravagances of their poets and 

their political mistakes, the emptiness and pretentiousness of tlieir 
l)hilosophy. In fact , says Lhotius, in an ap])roach at least to 
the true Higher Criticism, “his whole ])ains are s])ent on pro- 
ducing a prose Gonuidy of Greek things. He himself seems to 

^ (TWTTtpiais, a for liio ^ avrhs lavrod €arTiv. 

“rescue or two |an«l twciit) ],” the rr^piepyla. 

“haiiWadth the t/jv ^iJLtpvTov toO Koyou Kal ai/To- 

“ This is iri’tvsistible foi- v^alvti. efn-oi.) 

^ via iMcrts. 
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be one of those who worship nothing seriously ; he scofis and 
mocks at other^s doxies, but lays down no creed of his own, 
unless one should say that it is a creed to be creedless. In 
style lie is of the very best, brilliant and classical, and signally 
distinguished in diction, and of all others a lover of good order 
and purity, with a clear and symmetrical magnificence. His 
coin])ositi()n is arranged so that the reader seems not to be 
reading prose, and as though a very pleasant song, without 
distinct musical accompaniment, wore dropping into the ears of 
the hearers. And Jiltogether, as we said, his style is of the very 
best, and ill-matched with the subjects at which he chose to 
laugh.” 

riiotius is not lavish of the word ariston, and it is only fair 
to say that, for its day and way, this criticism is not far itself 
from deserving the epithet. 

After scmie shorter notices, including a good many of T.exi- 
cons (riiotius himself, it need hardly be said, was a lexico- 
grapher), we come, at Art. 150, to Isocrates, on whom the 
llyzantine judgment is again noteworthy. He has more, 
riiotius thinks, of the sojdiist than, like the other Nine, of the 
actual advocate. “His readers can see at once that lie emjiloys 
a distinct and })ure style, and shows a great deal of care about 
the craftsmanship of his speeches, so that his order and his care 
overreacii themselves a little and become excessive. In fact, 
this excess of a])])aratus does not so mucli provide genuine 
arguments as tasteless ineptitude.” ^ 

“Again, he is wanting in ethical character and truth and 
nervousness of style (yopyori]^.) (.)f sublimity, so far as it suits 
political discourses, he mixes a very good dose, and suitably to 
his clearness. Ihit his style is more languid - than it ought to 
be. And he is not least blamed for attention to trifles, and a 
balancing of clauses ^ which disgusts. ]>ut we say this in refer- 
ence to the excellence of his speeches, pointing out what fails, 

^ TO an^ipoKahov, uiie of the most of the halanced antithetic sentence, 
(lamiij'ing of Gro(?k critical terms. Iras recurred as regularly as the resort 

- 6.rouos. to the most obvious, and, so long as it 

aiJLiKpoAoyia Kal rd irpoaKopts rtov is frcsli, most effective, of rhetorical 
irapiauxTfwi/. It is needless to say tliat devices, 
this '•'puffHoph, tliis “ satijited nausea ” 
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<111(1 is exceptional in them, inasmuch as in coinparisun witli 
some of those who liave made bold to write speeches, even 
liis shortcomings would appear to be excellence.’' 

Immediately before lliis article on Isocrates tlierc is a very 
shrewd note (and one which is for tliouglits " to any one who 
has ever written books) on the Suphidll^r. of Thry- 

nichus. “This writer, if any ever was, is fullest of various 
knowledge, but otherwise r(*dundaiit and garrulous : /or irlirii 
d it'fis opni to ]hi7ii to hare tjol the nudirr ronijdrtrljf Ji nishrd off, 
o'dltoot a slnr/lr. ihiportant in vot tt Jifth port of 

/as ovinaJ Icnfjtli, he, /oj sojjnuj tJnnffs out of smson, lots sfrtirhrd 
it oot to an }( ninaiaoiroJdr Ind/e ; and m/iiJe hr Juts roUerfrd for 
others use llir matter of a ijood and. Hoitohlr traUisr, he eannot 
he said to hare, made 'mneh. n.sc of if himself^ 

It would be possible to extend tlu 3 se excerpts and abstracts 
very considerably from niy notes of reading the great mass 
of the Bihliotlieea ; though the larger ])art of that mass is 
ils(df made up, not of literary (iriticisnis at all, but, as has been 
s,ii(l, of summaries, abstracts, and extracts. In not a few cases 
the longest artichis deal with commentaries or anthologies, 
the Platonic studies of tlie rluitorician Aristidi;s, tlie ineJettr 


or declamations of Mimerius, tlu^ JVddiotJuca of Diodorus, the 
fortunately still extant (k)mmoiiplace- books of Stobjeus, and 
the like. Put the foregoing pages have probably given suf- 
ticieiit foundation for a. study of the Photiaii position, which 
may be taken, witlioiit rashness, as a very favourable repre- 
sentative of Byzantine criticism generally.^ 

In making this estimate we must tirsl of all take note of 
Jmportdjnr limitations, which may ho accidental but 

o/ifsjinsi- wliicli also may not. It is at least curious lliat he 


f/o/f (tfi a 
hodfi of 
fritiral 
JinOjnn uf. 


never deals directly with a poet. Kven his indirect 
references, borrowed from bis authors, to the greater 
0re(3k verse-writers are few, and, speaking with the 


reserves due in the case of so voluminous and peculiar a 


^ And it r.:iniu»t Im‘ Ido often rc- who wouhl nut ^dve a wildenu-ss of all 

peatod that when Ilyzcintine men of Cut the very ..test iiioinhers of his 

letters were not eritic;isiii^ they were ovmi elass for John St<.>lueus or Coii- 

often doing something better /or us. stair liie 

He would Ije a sorry iTitic himself 
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compilation as tlie Bibliotheca, I do not remember any inde- 
pendent poetical criticism of his. On the other hand, such 
criticisms as those which have been quoted above on Lucian, on 
Isocrates, on Phryniclius, and others, show, in the lirst place, no 
contemptible critical aciiiiicn, and in the second place, a critical 
attitude wliich is worthy of a good deal of attention. For the 
literjiry characteristics of liis authors IMiotiiis distinctly “ has a 
good eye ” : he can see a church by dayliglit and a little more 
also. We may even say that he shows a good deal more 
detacliment, more faculty of seeing his man in the round, than 
any purely classical critic displays. Here and there, as in his 
eulogy of Arrian, he is a little too te(‘hnically rhetorical, ami has 
evidently not got rid of the notion of the Figures as things 
possessing a real existence. And there is more than a trace in 
him of the growth of that critical jargon which has been 
noticed above, certain ])hrases recurring rather too often, like 
“gusto” with old-fashioned critics, and divers tmans, which it is 
not necessary to mention, with new-fangled ones. I>ut techni- 
calities are, at their worst, an evidence that the fcchmc exists. 
Further, it w’ould be, ns has been seen, extnnnely unjust to 
regard Photius as a mere phras(i-nionger. His criticism of 
laician is as compnOiensive as it is shrewd, it is “criticism of 
life” as well as criticism of lit(Tature; that of Isocrates shows 
that he W’as not to be caught by mere scholastic elegance ; that 
of PhrynieJms, that he had an eye for im^thod ; his notices of 
the Itomancers, that he could appreciate and relisli kinds out of 
the beaten track of classical literary classification and practice ; 
the remark on “ merely straightforward periods ” is a just and 
shrewd one. Not only would Photius have made an exceedingly 
good reviewer, but w'e may say that lie is almost the patriarch 
of reviewxTs in two senses, that he is the first of all such as 
have dealt practically with literature from the reviewer’s point 
of view. 

To say this is of course not to give unmitigated and indis- 
putable praise. Thenj is no lack of advocates of the devil who 
will say that the reviewer's point of view is not easily found in 
a very original age, or by a very original genius. It may be so 
— the age of Photius himself was certainly not a very original 
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age, except in countries where the point of view of the reviewer 
was as certainly (piite unknown. F>ut this is not the (|uestioa 
for us; the question for us is, TTavc we met this attitude? Have 
wo come upon any one occupying tliis ])oint of view before ? 
And the finswer must, I think, be, “ Xo ; we have not.” J )ion- 
ysius, of all our writers, comes nearest to it, for (Quintilian is too 
summary, and Longinus is considering rather a single quality 
of literature, as shown in divers autlujrs, than divers authors by 
themselves, and as ju’csoiiting a combination of (pialities in each 
case. What we would giv’c almost anything for is a collection 
of such revuiws by Aristotle; ami we havci not got them. We 
do not know tliat Aristotle ever tliought of such a thing, ^ tliougli 
he might well have made it as a ])reparatiou for the Jthrfnrio 
and the J\>rtirs^ just as lie math? liis (?olh!Clion of ‘"polities” as 
a preparation for the Po/ilirs. 

Th(j absence of poetical criticism from Pliotius is specially to 
be regretted, betiaiise it leaves us in doubt as to his power of 
recognising and analysing, not merely the liner subiieties of 
fc.rm, but the more complex and interesting kinds of literary 
matter. Jlis own interests, it is pretty clear, wore, though he 
had the liking for novels wliieh is often found in men of science 
and business, chielly scientitic, historical, and ])hiloso])hical, in- 
cluding, of course, religion in ]ihilosopby. There is probably no 
(Jreek writer, wliose subject in any >vay admitted of it, who has 
said so little ahont Il'oiner. In dealing with Stoba-iis In? has 
the patience (though, as has been seen, he is far from ])eiiig a 
mere enumerator) to enumerate all the heads of the FlorUrffin m 
and the Frlofjfr^ and all the authors, huudrevls of them as tliere 
are, whom the anthologist has laid umhiv contribution. lUit be 
IS tempted into no critical asides about thein. He is essentially 
jiositive — frankly busi(?(l with matter, or with the more material 
side of form. 

Yet to the historian ol criticism he has a singular in- 
terest, Ixicause of that position of origin wdiicli lias been noted, 
(h’cero and Pliny in their libraries were in a position to do 
much the same thing ; had, as we shall see, a kind of dim 

’ TJntess, which one would rather not think, .lo meant the ProUctas {r. svprn^ 
p. 49 sfp) ii8 such. 
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velleity of doing it now and then, but did it not. Atheineus, if 
he had cared less for cooks and courtesans, more for literature ; 
Aldus Gellius and Macrobius, if mere philology on the one 
hand, and mere folk-lore and mythology on the other, had not 
drawn them aside, would probably have anticipated him. Ihit 
no one actually has ; none has ap})lied to tluj library or its prose 
division the process which goes to the making of a catdlofjiie 
ntisonnc in painting. No doubt riiotius leaves a good deal to 
1)0 done, independently of his silence on ])oetry and drama. His 
com])arison is so limited as to be almost non-i^xisteut ; it is 
much if he can (iompare lleliodorus, Tamblichus, and Achilles 
Taxius in reference to tlie treatment of matters erotic; Ctesias 
and Herodotus, on the score of resisting, or succumbing to, 
story-telling digression. Ihit even in this there is the germ, 
the rudiment, of the great Comparative Method. So again the 
other groat Laini) of Criticism, the historical estimate^ still has 
its shutter drawn for liim. A vague distinction between the 
dpXaloc and tlie moderns is indeed not uncommon ; but we 
have, so far as T have noticed, no distinct line drawn between 
the two, and both are huddled and jumbled together. Pliotius 
has not yet risen to that liighest conception of criticism which 
involves theC‘ grasi)ing ’’ of ('ach author in his complete self, and 
tlie placing of liim in tlie general literary map or genealogy 
(whichever phase may be ])refciTed) of the world. And lastly, 
the silly old etiqiuitte of sdleuce about Latin still seems to 
weigh, if uucon.sciously, on him. Ho does indeed allude to 
the birth-year of Virgil. In his notices of historians of Rome 
he necessarily has to mention some lioinan matters, and he 
mentions that Ciern’o was slain while reading the Mrdcu, Ihit 
my memory, assisted by nekker’s excellent index, traces no 
critical remark, comparative or inde\)endent, about any great 
Latin writer, and nothing more than tlie barest iiieiitioii of one 
or two by name. Vet, with all these drawbacks, the niche we 
have indicated is securely his, tliough lie has scarcely yet been 
established iu it.^ 

’ There 111 I’ljot ills ;i liiter notice of ;ire chiolly interesting for some refer- 
Isocnites, in i-onuection witli others of enecs to the lit.erary historian Ciocilius, 
the usual set of Attic orators. ; and these referred to hy Longinus, and to Lon- 
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If an example be required between Photius and John, it 
may be found (of no encouraging character) in tlie almost con- 
7 V 7 -C.- Homeric Allrfiorics of Tzotzes ^ written in 

that dreary “politicjil” verse, the only consolation 
of which is the remembrance that, wlietlier as origin or eclio, 
it lias sometimes been connected witli the charming Mcnm cst 
'proposUuvi metre of the Latin Middle Ages. In Tzetzes, the 
allegorical method neither reaches its pinnacle of hintasticality 
as in the Jlomancc of the JIohc , — there is often something faintly 
fascinating there, — nor attains to the rather im])Osing mazes 
and meanderings of lifteenth-century personilication, but 
stumbles along in pedestrian gropings of this kind - (on /L i. 
51 7 sq.) : “ The groaning of Zens signifiidh a ])uir of wind moving 
the eyebrows of him, and conducting tlie thickness of clouds. 
The dowucoming of Thetis indicates that there was rain, 
wliich is also a kind of consentment of assistance. And the 
coming of Zeus to his own home is the restoration of the 
atmospliere to its former condition, having thinned out the 
thickness of the cloud to rain. The rising up of the gods 
from their seats is the confusion and disturbance of tlie ele- 
nuuits/’ &c., i'vc. The much-ridiculed allegorical morals of the 
(i(Sfa liohwnoriun are sense, ]io(‘try, piety, to this ineitably dull 
and childish attempt to substitute a cheai) pseudo - scientific 
Eulienierism tor the criticism of literature. If Allegory had 
not too prolitably assisted at the cradle of (Ireek literature, 
sln^ cerlaiiily infested its death-bed in her most decrepit and 
malignant asjiect. 

At the same time, we must not he loo contemptuous of 
Pyzaiitine criticism. Had the vast mass of the later rhetorical 
John the scholiasts yielded nothing to the sifting but the 
s-kdioie. (quotation in John the Siceliote (tliough as from the 
.Philoloijiral Bo^uUic:^, not the llepl ''T'^/rou?), by name, of the 
Longiniau censure on the Orithf/ia, it would almost be justified 
ill existing, not to mention references in others, one of which 

ginus liiDisclf as “ llic crilio wlm Demosthenes reforretl to can UariUy be 
flourished under Claudius ' (pivdc- that of the Tipous. 
cessor of AureJian), “and tool; gi*efit ^ Ed. noissmiade, Paris, ISol. 
share in the struggle of Zenobia, queen ihl. cit.,. [). 81, 1. 299 .sf/. 

of the Osrhoeni.” Hut the criticism on 
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shows us that in the same collection Longinus gave a dis- 
cussion (the tendency of which we can easily guess) on the 
domphotJcs or “ mouthy.’' ^ lUit the siftings are not quite limited 
to tliese two. 

Jolm, who appears possibly, if not at all certainly, to have 
had llu'. surname of l)oxoY)ater, and to have been sometimes 
designated by it, appears also to have been a monk. He must 
(on his own authority) have observed the virtue of Poverty 
mucli better than some of his fellows, and few of them can 
have more avoided the vice of laziness. His voluminous works 
devoted to lilietoric are ranged ])y Walz- under eleven titles: 
to wit, Prolegomena and llomilies on the Progymnasmata of 
Aphthonius, General Prolegoimma to Rhetoric, Commentaries 
on the States, Inventions and Ideas of Hermogenes, Kpideictic 
speeches on the JTorse and against the SaracMuis, a destruc- 
tive discussion of the myth of Prometheus, a '‘Pasileios" and 
a “ Politikon.” Tliese works contain some i>er3onal details 
and complaints, which, if he subseqiumtly became Patriarch 
of Constantinople, were heard by Fortune in her less 
savage mood ; and he see.ms to liave busied himself witli 
theology and history, as well as rhetoric. Put it is very 
difificult to place either his patriarchate, or consecpiently his 
life, chronologically, lie might have been the »Iohn Glycas 
who held the dignity from 1 3 10 to 1320, when he abdicated ; 
but Glycas seems to liave beim married. So perhajis he was 
John Camater, an earlier occupant (under the Latin Empire) of 
the see in 1 20 t. 

All this, it will be S(‘en, is a rather unsubstantial pageant ; hut 
John's works are solid enough. Even the .Prolfyomauf (taking 
them as his) of Doxojiater, and the Coniwnitdvif'fi on the Idms 
(to which alone we have access), till live hundred pages. It is 
in the latter that we are to look for anything touching our 
subject. They are rather wide-ranging, to which character of 
theirs we doubtless owe the Loiiginian citation. 

Xeither diil rJohn always observe that scrupulous accuracy 
which is so dear to the heart of a certain class of critic, that, like 
a true altruist, he would have every one, except himself, possess 
^ r. sujini, p. 171 ^ Vol. vi. p. 5 sq. 
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it. At the ox^ciiiiig he writes “ Theinistoeles ” for “ Miltiades.” 
l]ut his erudition is considerable, and his qualities in other 
re.sj)ects not contemptible. It is, however, very noticeable tliat 
he is as much inclined to tlie general and disinclined from the 
particular as if he had lived fifteen hundred years earli(‘r. Al- 
though he is no slavish Platonist (he has somewhere the happy 
phrase TiXaTrov uva^lo)^. “Did Plato? the less 

Plato he”), he is fully Platonic in his scorn of the fxepiKoX 
Iheai, of the mere “characterising” s]»eeches, Lysiac and Iso- 
cratean, and so forth, and aims at the “ eircnm])rehensiv(i and 
comprehensive” idea and phrase which transcends all tliese. 
Thus we are once mor(‘ face to face witli that ])nttiiig of thci 
cart before the horse which has met us so ofttui — with that 
discussion of heivori]^ and which is no doubt .a ca])ital 

tiling in its way, but which ought to be preluded and, as 
military men say, “pr(‘pared ” by a long, by an almost infinite, 
(.examination of the individual (jxponents and ]>ractiti()ncrs of 
the Vigorous and the Sw(^et. 

It is, of course, fair to remember that he is annotating Iler- 
mogenes, and that he can hardly be e\])cct(‘d to follow methods 
diflerent from thos(‘ of his l(jxt. P»ut it ncc'essarily follows lluit 
his loyalty leads him away from tlie fields most likely lo be 
fertile for us, and, when he does aiiproach them, directs liim 
mainly to tlu^ Orators, and to them cbielly, if not wholly, from 
tlu; strictly rhetorical }H)int of view. "\’et be is by no nutans ill 
to read, thoiigli a little technical and abstract, on rhythm 
(oi)oiiing of I»k. i. chap, i.) ; and if lie has gone no further in 
reference to (fyavracrla tliaii all bedbre him except Philos! ratiis, 
that is no great reproach to him. IJndoulaedly, however, his 
cliief — as at the same time his most tantalising — attraction is 
his reference to tilings which, in his conqiarativcly modern 
lieriod, must have still existed, but wliich seem now l(^ be ir- 
rec.overably lost. Such is bis (piotation, )>. 9;.b of certain ns 
marks of Longinus on the poet Xleiiclaus.^ We may doubt 
wluttlier definite pO(‘tieal e.riticism from the excellent John 
would have been satisfactory, when we find him assigning 

^ A])i»ai-ciitly tin's poet, “by taking nat\ne into exactness and l)lameless> 
pains, cliaiigcd an unliap])ily gifted ness.” 
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“ out-and-out ” ^ poetical quality to the soft inanity of Isocrates, 
and tlie want of it to the roiif^h lire of I'liucydides. Yet in 
the lower and “composition-book” kind of criticism he is not 
to seek — the synopsis of clearness at p. 173 being a very work- 
manlike composition.- 

And so, witliout furthef minute examination of this curiosity, 
we may take some general view of it as the last words — or 
fairly representative of the last words — of Greek rhetorical 
criticism, unariected by medijcval literature, unaflected even by 
Latin, to any considerable, or at least avowed, extent, l)ut 
turning round and round the long-guarded treasures of its own 
special hoard, like the dragons of fable. To us, perhaps, the hoard 
does not seem very inviting. TJie enormous apparatus of dis- 
tinction and terminology is set to work, almost exclusively, on 
matter which has neither the attraction of the liigliest [esthetic 
problems, nor tlie ])ractical interest and protit of direct literary 
criticism of particulars. There is abundance of learning, and 
by no nieatis a dearth of mother-wit. lUit the worst side of 
Scholasticism — the side which was long unjustly taken for the 
whole, but whi(;h is a side thereof — makes itself almost univer- 
sally felt. Sometimes one almost thinks of one of the keenest, 
if not the most generally delectable, strokes of Itabelaisian 
satire, the duel of signs between Panurge and Thauniast. This 
-irs and that -in hurtle through the air almost without convey- 
ing understanding, though tliey may darkim a. good deal. With 
siillicient pains and goodwill, you may disinter many a shrewd 
remark, many a really useful detinition, many a scrap of pre- 
cious information, by no means unintelligeiitly used. Put on 
the whole, the impression is as of the ghost of Ilhetoric strug- 
gling against being re-embodied as tlie soul of Criticism. 

^ &t/TiKf)vs. courso, strcuf^theiis the supposition that 

- r>osi(U*.s citing the Orifhijia pass- ho ha<I the nfpr'T»|/ous before him ii«)t 
age John also refers to lA>ngimis as acl- a little (r. pp. 15G, 162). 

n\iring Moses (Walz, vi. 211), which, of 



INTEKCHAPTEPt 1. 

We have endeavoured, in the foroj^oini;' ])Ook, to survey — from 
the actual texts, and admitting no eonjectural or theoretical 
reconstruction — the lustory nf literary criticism in Greece and 
the (ireek Empire till its fall. It is our duty in this first halt 
to survey this survey — to see what results it actually gives us, 
to classify and arrange them, to account for them as philosoph- 
ically as possilde, and, without digressing into the ([uieksands 
of theory, to lay down the solid road of logical and historical 
])erspective. 

We have seen that criticism in Greece began from two dilfer- 
ent sources, neitlier of which, perhaps, was, or could have been 
expected to Vje, likely to sup])ly it in an absolutely unmixed 
condition. There was, in the first place, the strong Greek 
])hilosophiiL:ing tendency, working u])on the earliest documents 
(the most important, then as now, identilieil with the name of 
Homer), and subjecting them to processes which oftenest took 
the form of a kind of rationalising allegory. The second was 
t,he invention, for more or less practical ))urposes, of the art 
of Ehetoric or Persuasive Composition. As, in tlie first place, 
the collection of written literature was very small, and as the 
oratorical character impressed itself more or less strongly upon 
nearly all literature in the process of publication, this domin- 
a,iice of Oratory was long maintained, and continued, almost to 
the latest times, to ])revent lUictoric from assuming its proper 
etymological position as “ speech-craft ” in tlie widest sense, as 
the art of artificially arranged language. 

But this inconvenience, always niore or less existing, was 
mitigated by practice in divers ways. As actual literature, 
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both prose and verse, mustered and multiplied, and as it was 
more and more enjoyed by the keen Greek appetite for 
pleasures of all kinds, it at the same time presented more 
and more temptation to the eciually keen (irreek aptitude for 
philoso])hical impiiry. Larimer and larger treasuries were made 
availnhle for ([notation and imitation ; more and more kinds 
of literature were presented to the student for investigation, 
elassilication, inquiry into sourc.es, metliods, eflects. And so 
aft(*r a century, or a century and a half, of ])rogress and ex- 
ercise, of which little remains to us (^xc,e])t tlie brilliant, but 
from tliis point of view wayward, work of Plato, we arc con- 
fronted, in the work of Aristotle, with an Art of l*oetry, incom- 
])lete ill c(‘rtain ways, but singularly mature in its own way, 
willi an Art of Prose which, though it lias not yet by any 
means recognised its real nature and estate, and persists in 
regarding itself as an Art of Persuasion merely, has ynt 
accumulated many valuable observations, and has made the 
paths of future investigators fairly straight and smooth. 

Wliile, however, the oratori(?al ])reocciq)at.ioii [irevented 
Rhetoric from attaining the development which might other- 
wise have been ex])ect(.‘d, both Ithetoric and .Ro(‘tics were very 
seriously obstructed by the unecpial growth of literary kinds 
within Greek ilstilf, .and by the absencc‘ of any other literature 
with which to coin])a.re such kinds as existtid, and liy which to 
discern the absence of those that did not exist. The wlude of 
(heck Poetic was ]»n*judicially allecUMl — and the allccLion has 
contiiiued to be a source of evil in all criticism siiuM'. — by the 
accidental lateiuiss of [irose liction in (Jreek literature; just as 
the whole of Greek liluToric was prejudicially alliicted l)y the 
accidental jiredominance of ( hwk oratory. The habit — in the 
main a sound (jiie— of generalising from the aetual facts, kid to 
V(iry arbitraiy thcori(*s of mon* literaiy kinds than one. It was 
assumed that what we may call “periculic” Epic was the only 
kind; and Pomancci, which may be V(‘ry fairly calkid a “loose” 
Epic, was barred as im])ro])er. Still more was the same distinc- 
tion igiioriid in drama; wluire a single, though in its way very 
perfect, form of Tragedy was arbitrarily assumed to be the only 
one [ajssible or permissible. So the accidental and easily 
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separablo extravagances and licences of tlie Ancient Comedy 
were allowed to obscure its merits, and depress its rank, in tlie 
eyes of the critic. Lyric — perhaps the very highest of all 
literary kinds, as it must be the oldest, and is the most peren- 
nial — became a mere ap])endage to tragedy, "riie great kind of 
History, in which Creece had already prodiuanl such magnificent 
examples, was in the same way regarded as a sort of biiggage- 
waggon to oratorical llhetoric; and the dialogic form which was 
pieferred in ])hilosophy, partly owing to tlie habits of the 
nation, and partly owing to tlie towering eminence of Plato, 
was in the saim; way, or much the same way, allowed or 
forced to attach itself to the same train. 

lint these mischiefs, though sufficimitly considerable, and 
assisted by the ignorance (changed latterly in the worse days 
to a conteniptnous ignoring) of other languages, were by no 
means the eipials of those caiiseil directly by this ignorance, 
while they were aggravated by it in every way. If, while we 
are (;ertainly not sujxirior to the ancients in most hranches of 
literature, where comparison is possible, wo may challenge 
them more safely in eritieisni, it is due almost, if not quite 
wholly, to wliat has been called tlie illegitimate advantage 
of our possession of an infinitely larger slock t)f accumulated 
literature, and of tlie fact that this literature is distributed over 
the most various times, nations, aiul language's. It is the rarest 
ihing at any time to find a critic of the first class who is not 
acquainted with liUnatures besides his own; and it is almost 
invariable to find tliat the mistakes which great critics make 
arise out of ignorance or forgetfulness of other literatures 
besides their own. Ihit even in antiquity tliere is no critic 
of, or approaching, this first class, except Aristotle, who suficred 
the full ex})osure to this disability. As a “ Longiui of conj])ari- 
son Longinus knew Latin : Ihonysius and (Quintilian, wdio, if 
not critics of the first class, arc not far off it, knew, the one 
Latin, the other Greek. Ihit Aristotle (unless the legends 
about Alexander having sent him Indian communications have 
any basis, and unless w^e take the ref(*rences of Plato and 
others to Egyptian stories as having mneli more solid ground 
than there is any reason to accord them) had none, and could 
VOL. I. N 
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have had none: while, even if he had been stocked with Egyptian 
and Sanscrit, these would have done him but little good, though 
they niiglit have corrected his delusions as to the necessary con- 
nection of pocitry and fiction. Tt must always be reckoned as 
one of the most fatal proofs of the literary inferiority of the 
Jioinan genius that the younger literature, though it enjoyed 
the bilingual advantage to the full, made so little advance on 
the older in criticism. 

For the thrcje centuries between Aristotle and Dionysius we 
ar(» but ill provided with original texts. Ihit both from what 
we have, and from such notices as are trustworthy, we can be 
toleraldy sure that attention was almost entirely devoted, on the 
one side to the verbal or maU*rial criticism of the Alexandrian 
and rerganiene schools, on the other to technical Khetoric. Xow 
the former, though a most necessary ancilla to literary apprecia- 
tion ])roper, is always to he kept in proper subordination to 
her mistress ; and the conditions of the latter, though in 
one sense favourable to criticism (inasmuch as the stock of 
actual literatuHi was always increasing, and the temptation to 
turn to it from nuue declamation - making might at least be 
expected to be always stronger), was in itself becoming more 
and more a futile teclini(|ue. Symbouleutic oratory (above 
vestry rank) was killetl and kept dead by the petty tyrants, the 
less successors of Alexamhu-, and lastly tlie Ivoman rule. 
Judicial Jibetorie tended to confine itself to minor causes. 
Only Kpideictic, the most dangerous of tiui kinds, began to 
llonrish more and more, and resulted by degrees, as we have 
seen, in the creation of a singular profession or pseudo-profes- 
sion, the members of which had about them something of the 
travelling lecturer, something of the popular preach(?r, some- 
thing — nay, a good deal — of the hack book-maker, and not a 
little of the journalist pure and simple. Their own study of 
literature, unless they kept to the stoek passages of the text- 
books, must have been fairly thorough ; but literature was to 
them partly what llurton's Anatomy was to Captain Shandon, a 
mere dictionary of (quotations, partly a collection of patterns. 
Very rarely did they take it by itself even for the canvas of 
OTK: of their show-onitioiis, and when they did it was seldom or 
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never from the point of view of appreciation of strictly literary 
beauty. 

For about half a century before and a century after the 
Christian era the record, even putting Latin criticism aside 
altogether, is a more distinct one. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Plutarch, and Dion Clirysostom, give us a good deal more 
material than we have yet had. But the results of the in- 
spection of it are not wholly satisfactory. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus is, as has been said, perhaps our typical speci- 
men of the literary (uitic of anti(|uity. He has far less force 
and method and originality than Aristotle ; but then he is 
a student conliniiig himself to Ithetoric and History, not a 
world - philosopher, taking up the philosophy of literature 
merely as part of a whole. He has far less genius than 
Longinus ; but he is also far more copiously i)reserved. We 
read him witli respect; we m(?et just and acute observations 
in him; we can even occasionally com])liment him on some- 
thing like (nev(jr (juite) tlie '‘grasp” of the comic fragment. 
But he is still ])artly under the limitations of his teclmical 
rhetoric, partly under others less easy to describe exactly; 
and he neglects Latin literature, by his time a very consider- 
able entity. He cannot wholly bring himself to regard litera- 
ture as literature. With Plutarch the case is much worse, for 
it is evident that he will not do this at all. It is an educating 
and ethical influence; a convenient storehouse of fact and 
example ; a respectable pi ofession ; but not a great, a sovereign, 
and an inlinitely delightful art. As for Dion (the most literary 
of the pure rhetoricians, and a favourable example of tluiiii), ho 
is only an entertainer, tlie showman of another art, which is 
not cpiite coarse, but is certainly not in the highest sense fine. 
Lucian, somewhat later, is a true artist, a true man of letters, 
and occasionally a critic, endowed with unerring eyes and the 
very Sword of Sharpness itself: but he is this only at times, 
and even at those times he is too negative. 

If we advance a little in point of time and turn our attention 
to the strict teaching and practice of lUietoric itself, from the 
second century onward, and probably backward almost to the 
very time of Aristotle, the spectacle is even less satisfactory 
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The work, of which Herniogenes and Aphthonins are the cory- 
pliici, lejidiiig ail innumerable chorus of followers and com- 
mentators, who continue for more than a thousand years, is 
not exactly contemptible work. Work (ajiiducted with ex- 
treme diligence and also, at any rate in some cases, with 
remarkable alertness and acuteness of mind, can never be 
wholly contemptible. Ihit it is work disajiiiointing, unsatisfy- 
ing, and even irritating to the. last degree. The technical 
IJhetoric, always arbitrarily limited in subject .and perversely 
cniiveiitioiial in method, has ])ractically lost all chance of 
exercising itself in tlu*, noblest of its three divisions. De- 
liberative or.atory is dc.ad, except in ex(5r(;is(‘s and make- 
believes, ami the bread - winning cljicanery of forensic, the 
frivolities (liollow (‘.xta‘i>t as also brc^ad-winning) of epideictic, 
have usurped the whole room. It might he thought that 
in this bereaved condition the art would hctliiidc itself of 
that ])rotitable, dignilied, and delightful a])plication which it 
h.ad always more or less diiM^clly ])raclisod, but which had 
secaned less dignified than I’ei-.su.asion — tlic art of literary 
criticism ])ro])er. Ihit it does nothing — or but little — of the 
kind. The remarks of llermogeiies on Frigidity are not bad ; 
the doubtful Demetrius, in his study of Interpretation, is 
net far from the true kingdom: others approach it here and 
there. TIjc invention of critical “ lingo,” to wliich refer- 

ence has more Ilian oiua^ Ikhmi made, is something, though a 
sonu'.thing liable to almse, and capable of standing in the 
way of better things. lUit, on the whole, the endless pro- 
cession of some fifty generations, from tlu^ author of the 
l\hd. ml Alc.c. to ffohn of Sicily, busies itself either on the 
one hand with endless distinctions, systematisations, and 
terminologies, with everlastingly twining strands of new colour 
into the ro])c that lets down the bucket into the empty well, 
and varying the staves .and hoops of the buck(*t itself ; or on 
the other with the provision of cut-and-dried patterns for the 
use of the brainless, with telling tongue-tied sophists what they 
are to say at the fumiral of a fifth cousin, and how to make 
the most of a harbour which is dry for three-quarters of 
every tide. 
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Amidst all this desert and chaos of wasted industry there 
stands the great rock of tlie with its shade and 

refreshment in the weary land of its own contemporaries, 
and with its brow catching the dawn whicli was not to shine 
fully for more than tift(ien hundred years, and is hardly noon- 
day yet. Jn tlie section devoted to it we have examined, as 
thoroughly as our limits permitted, tlie special merits and 
defects of this great little hook ; it is only lu'cessary here 
to lay a slight additional stress on the fact that if it lie not 
the sole book of anti(|uiry — the sole book, except Dante’s, 
of anticpiity, tlie Middle Ages, the lienaissanc.e, and the 
earlier modern times — to set forth that critical ideal which 
comprehends the formal and the material, the verbal and 
the ideal merits of literature, it exhibits this comprehension 
as no other book does. To conrine ourselves to our present 
sjiecial subject — the criticism (d' (Ireek ant.ifputy — Plato may 
alternate noble lliglits witli curious crotchets about literature; 
Aristophanes may c.riticuse from the point of view of robust 
common-sense which is yet not in the least Idiilistine ; Aris- 
totle may have almost a mathematical gras]) of his own 
notions of form, and a generous enthusiasm for certain kinds 
of dignity in subject and proportion; Dionysius may show 
that adherence to technic|ue (and a rather vicious techniijue 
too) is quite coiii])atible with genuine literary appreciation. 
Put all these, and miudi more others, have their eyes mainly 
off the object. Aristotle himself at times, lesser men like 
Plutarch, who have misread their Plato, continually, seem to 
think it rather vain to look at that object at all. The intel- 
ligent enjoyment of literature ; the intimacy with it, at once 
voluptuous and intellectual; the untiring, though it may be 
never fully satisfied, cpicst after the secret of its charms, never 
neglecting the op]>ortunity of basking and revelling in them 
— these things, till we come to Longinus, are rare indeed. 
And when we do meet them, the rencontre is of a sort of 
accidental and shamefaced character. When we come to 
Longinus there is no more false modesty. “Peautifiil words 
are the light of thought.’’ These words themselves are the 
lantern of criticism. 
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Elsewhere it gleams more faintly ; though it would be as 
ungrateful as it would be Philistine to ignore the debt which 
we owe to others, from Aristotle himself downwards. It is 
cliaracteristic of Greek criticism — and it is the secjret of its 
weakness as well as of it.s strength — that it is more busy with 
kinds than with authors, with authors than with books. And 
when it is busy with authors at all, it is hardly ever busy 
with them as wholes, as phenomena occupying an individual 
place in the lit(U’ary cosmos; but almost always as examples 
of this or that quality, as supi)Iying illustrations of this or 
tliat Figure, as giving a good pattern for such-and-such a 
progymiiasma, a model for dealing with such-and-such a stasis. 
IVoc.eeding in this way, criticism attempts — and fails — to be 
scicntilic; it renounces its right to be artistic, and ehects the 
renunciation. The individual cthm of the ])oet, the more solid 
but not less individual cthoii of the proseman. Hies oH* and melts 
away, when each is merely regarded as an example of toddvH ” 
or 'dfflhdf’a,'' as a lecturer's cabinet, in which you put your 
hand to draw out an illustration of Anadij)l()sis or Palillogia. 
Almost may the most idealist of metaphysical students think 
of turning to sheer Jloblusm, of blaspheming /irsHcs and ti(dc8 
and //os,” when he secs them dragged in and abused after this 
fatal fashion, which even Aristotle does not wholly escape, and 
in which otluirs indulge as if it were their sole and legitimate 
business. 

It follows that, oxce})t for the stock contrast of Herodotus 
and Tliucydides, in res])eAtt of the Orators (the exception being 
there due to an obvious reason), and to a less extent of the 
Three Tragedians, we liave very few studies at once comprehen- 
sive and comparative of authors in (Jreek, and that, out of 
Longinus, such studies as we have are scrappy, technical, and 
altogether lacking in that critical a-vvdpiraorfia which the great 
loms of Simylus requires. There is really no second passage in 
Greek which can be put alongside of the Longinian estimate of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, agree or disagree as we may with the 
details of this. 

Another and a very important matter (which it is fairer 
and more philosophical to call rather a defect of our under- 
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standing than a detect of the matter presented to it) lies in that 
impossibility of attaining the Greek standpoint as to certain 
rhythmical and verbal matters, which has been more than once 
glanced at, and which is instanced in the case of Longinus 
liimself. Few among the wiser even of those who liave paid 
special attention to the subjects of (h'cek music and Greek 
pronunciation would, I think, ass(ul., that they thoroughly 
understand tlie passages relating to ])rose rhythm, and the 
special suitableness of the (Totic and some of tlie paeons as 
the base-feet for it. And it is practically admitted l)y most 
sober and well - instructed (u-itics that both Aristothi and 
Longinus make strictunis upon things as “frigid ’’and in bad 
taste, that tliey ostracise metaphors and ban conceits, which 
to any modern criticism (})utting ashle mere assentation) seem 
j)crfectly liarniless, if not positively admirable. The same tiling 
occurs in English and French to this day, although in this case 
all the (lifliculties which bes(*t us in relation to Greek disaj)pear, 
except the radical difference of national (not now even of 
t(unporal) ear and brain. A jihrase of llossuet, which seems to 
French ears even of to-day the ncpIuH ultra of majestic melody, 
will strike very well - instructed Fnglishmen as a rhetorical 
jingle: and French critics of enthusiasm and enlightenment will 
see no difference between the music of Moore and that of 
Shelley, or rather preftu the former. In the other spliere, what 
is to an Englishman a piece of dry humour will a])i>ear to a 
Frenchman a ^(tncjrcnu monstrosity; .and a Frenchman’s ideal 
of manly elocpience, dignified or passionate as the case may be, 
will seem to an Englishman to show nothing but the maudlin 
pathos of a drunkard, or the ])etulant braggadocio of a child. 
Yet here there are innumerable side-lights, a long course of 
})artially identical history, literature, and religion, the experi- 
ence of persons of both nations who have lived in and with the 
other, to guide us. No wonder that, when we have none of these 
things, we should be puzzled. Yet the ipiarrel, such as it is, 
with the Greek critics, is not so much that their estimates, 
low or high, differ from ours, as that they have given us so 
few documents from their own side to help out the contrast. 
Even one essay, on both the literatures, by a Greek to set over 
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against tlie invaluable^ survey by Quintilian would be not 
merely something for which we could gladly exchange most 
of the (Ireek writers on ilhet.oric, except Aristotle, but some- 
thing in consideration of which we would gladly n^ad all those 
writer’s, and make} no complaint of them. As it is, we have 
to go lo riiotius, a re])rescntative of a time and thought far 
more alien fi'om those of the (Ireeks proper than is (Quintilian 
himself, for full review of even CTreek w'ritijrs, and he also is 
silent about Latin. 

]hit “something sealed the mouths of these Evangelists.’’ It 
is perhaps not unphilosophical to think that this silence was the 
price the wT)rld had to pjiy for the conluhmt and magnificent 
advance which it made under the guidance of the (Ireek genius. 
If that genius had been less confident, if it had assumed less 
cavalicirly that no other literature couhl ])(‘- worth taking into 
account, if it had hesitated and faltered about systematising 
boldly w'hatever had been produced l)y itself, and allowing 
everything els(‘. (if anything else existed) to go Kar ovpov, 
wliat we have would iwobably not have been vouehsafed to ns. 
And in that case we should, as probably, luiver hav(i made up 
the loss. The ('stimablo but not wise persons who try to make 
out that the umloubtedly rich and great languages and litera- 
tures of Alodern Europe can ^supply substitutes for those of 
(Ireece and Eome overlook, ignore, or perhai)s are honestly 
ignorant of, the fact that the very strong points of these 
modern languag(*s and literatures, their Eomantic ebb and flow, 
their uncertainty, their complaisaiieo to the vagaries of the 
individual, their lack of logical system and urdonmuicr^ make 
it impossible that they should ever give us the princi])les of 
fixity whi(di wh 3 find in the Classical longues. 'J'hose of us 
who, far more ])y chance and good forUiiic than by any de- 
liberate and \drtuous happen to he acquainted pretty 

eciually with both Aiieient and Alodern Literature, know that 
neither wdll do alone, but that for the education both of the 
world at large and of any epoch of it, the Ancient is even 
more necessary tlian the Modern. 

Some idea of the x^ositive extent of onr debts to Greek is 
necessary to this history, though a remvU of them is no easy 
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tiling to give. In tlie first place has to be reckoned the laying 
of* the foundations of mere grammar — the pridiminary to every 
kind of fjraphira Irxifi. This must have been done pretty early, 
and tluire is no language in the literary record with wliich it 
could be done for the first time (o so much advantage as with 
Greek. Some languages, as Latin and its daugliter French, have 
a sort of peddling tendency to purely arbitrary rule, and to en- 
forced observance of it. Otliers, tin?, chief example of which is 
Englisli, have had too haphazard a history, and are too mu(ih 
of ingrained rebels to strict convention, to iidmit of elaborate 
grammar, d(\s])ite the athletic attempts wliicli an^ sometimes 
made to discover it in tlnnn. H(*tween tluist^ two, Gretdv presents 
not so much the happy mean as tlui consummate, union of all 
the b(*,st qualities. It evidently ]>osses8ed, from the remotest 
time at which we liave any traces of literature, .an innate sense 
of proportion and grammatiiad symmetry to guide it, first into 
unconscious and then into conscious symmetry of aceideiiee 
and syntax, l)esides a inUive melody at once sweet, vigorous, 
aud disciplined, which made it the ideal raw material for pro- 
sody. On the other hand, the intense philusojihical sjiirit of the 
Grotiks, and their love of liberty, sav(*d them from tln^ bard and 
fast irrationality of the grammars of some langiiaues, and from 
llio tendency, not merely to make arbitrary rules, Init to insist 
oil tlieir observance with absolute rigidity. Tlie result was a 
gramnnu* wliicli to this day is the pattern grammar of the world 
— as flexible as it is symmetrical, as intelligently free as it is 
phil()so])liically policed, — an eternal harmony of idiom and rule. 

We have glanced in the above paragraph at Vrosody, but 
something more must be said on this head, for tlie debt of 
literary criticism to (freek in tin’s respect is almost the niigliti(\st 
item of the lotnl account. The mathematical element, whieli 
distinguishes this part of Grammar, eiuihles a yieople with a 
suitable language, and a sidlicient stock of experiments in it, to 
discover something much more like a universal calculus than is 
possible in Accidence and Syntax; and the Greeks discovered 
this. Prosody is a science which, in its pure, though of course 
not in its applied, divisions, as regards strictly metrical writ- 
ing, they practically found out once for all. 
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Tlu3re are sj^steins of rhythm — early Latin probably, early 
Teutonic certainly — to wliicli this ])rosocly does not apply, ex- 
cept partially, if it applies at all. J>ut all poetries that depend 
upon mctrr - — that is to say, on tlui aiTaniremeiit of equivalenced 
syllabic vahu;s in certain recurrinjjj orders — are governed by the 
laws which the (Trec^ks discovere<l, and which the (5 reeks ex- 
eni]>lified. On this side, therefore (aiul it is a most important 
side), the literary critic owes them everything. They have 
furnished him with every tool that he requires for taking to 
pieces the mechanism of the Anri nit Mariner, as well as of the 
choruses of the Arjamnaiwn, of the odes of Hugo as well as of 
those of rindar, of the NonUrc of Heine as of tlie fragments of 
Sap])ho and Alcjcus. And it is not at all improbable that if we 
p(jssessed more of their work on prose rhythm, that subject 
also, and the kindred one of the so-called accentual rhythms 
of Latin and early '.reutonic verse, would be almost as mucli 
facilitated. 

Wlien we ])a,ss beyond these elements and come to the 
general subject of Lhetoric (which, it must be remembered, in at 
least some places is recognisiHl as covering the whole oifjrapliira 
lexis) and Poetics, tlie advances in both departments, but es])eci- 
ally in the latter, are still very great, if not so great propor- 
tionately. We have only one poetical kind — that of Tragedy, 
as understood by the Greeks themselvc^s, and practised by the 
three great tragedians — whicli has been subjected to a thorougli 
critical examination in extant text. Ihit then this examination 
is so thorough that, in reference to the particular kind, hardly 
anything has been added since. AVc have, in reftirence to the 
capital example of another kind. Epic (again as understood by 
the Greeks), a large variety of treatments, from Aristotle to 
Longinus, which, if they do not give as firm and systematic a 
theory of this as of the former, yet go far towards doing so. 
Of the remaining divisions of poetry we learn, it must be con- 
fessed, less from the Greeks ; and even in examples we are, 
excej)t in so far as the Ode and the Idyl are concerned, very 
lamentably ill supplied. I>ut in the one case, as in the other, 
the fragments are precious. And it may, in such a book as the 
present, be pardonable once more to point to the feather in the 
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cap of Criticism furnished by the fact that, but for two critics, 
wo should be destitute of these two great lyrics of Sappho 
which, outside the contents of drama, are tlie crown and flower 
of Greek lyrical poetry. 

In prose the same complete examination was only given, .and, 
in the special conditions so often referred to, could only Jiave 
been given, to one, and that the least im])ortant of all the div- 
isions of prose literature — to Oratory. Oratory is, after all, the 
prose literature of the savage. It is in no degree a contradic- 
tion to this that it should have reached its highest pitches at 
p(*riods which were not at all savage — in the palmy days of 
Athens, in the agony of the liepublic at home, in the England of 
tlie oighteentli century — for it is scantely necessary to take into 
account the one period of modern times wlien savagery ruled 
once more su])reme, tlie Frenidi devolution, though Oratory cer- 
tainly (lid then share the shameful throne. This confirms the 
doctrine just laid down the others coniirm it in- 

directly. In the great age of Greece savag(3ry was i)assing*, but 
the efforts of civilisation were directed to making perfect what 
the savage ages had regarded as most important. The whole 
c(»ndition of Uoman life tended to support oratory. And in 
eighteenth-century England it so happened that p(X^try was in 
ab( 3 yance ; })rose liction was making its way half in the dark ; 
liistory was but just rising; and philosophy, though still much 
cultivated, liad not got out of the strangling grasp of Locke. 
Even if these pro])ositions be disputable, the fact of the pre- 
dominance of or.atory in Greece is not; nor is the thoroughness 
(surpassing even that of the treatment of tragedy) which was 
accorded to its study. 

Inadequate, liowever, as was the treatment of prose kinds in 
general by the Greeks, even with such (examples before them as 
JMato and Thucydides and Herodotus, they ihd treat them: 
and their treatment of the main critical as})ects of prose was, 
if not always well directed, even more searching and thorough 
than their treatment of verse. They did not neglect rhythm as 
it was neglected, with rare exceptions, by all modern criticism 
till recently. They bestowed upon ])rose diction much of the 
sometimes to us not fully intelligible, but constantly fruitful, 
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care which tliev had also bestowed on the diction of poetry. 
They hit at once on tlie ^reat fundamental principle — that 
while ordinary language breeds clearness, language of an un- 
familiar character (from whatever source that un familiarity 
may be derived) breeds the power of sfrihing — which again 
not all modern critics, nor even the majority of modern critics, 
seem to liave been able to grasp. And then they hit upon 
the Figures. 

A good deal of ijvil — tf)0 much some may think — has here 
been spoken of the Figures : it will, at any rate, dispense us from 
saying any more in this pla(*e, tliough the occasion for doing 
so may recur. But the good of them as aii exercise — as, in tlie 
language of their own curious toclmif[ue, a prof/i/w — cannot 
])e exaggerated. Short of the merest rote-work, the consider- 
ation of them, the realisation of what they meant, the inves- 
tigations nec(.‘ssary to refer to one or the other head the phrases 
of the great writers, were all of them critical processes, the 
defect rather than tlu^ excess of which is to be I’cprcjached upon 
most modern criticism. Fxedaim as we may against the i)rac- 
tice of ticketing a peculiarity of style as if it were an atom, 
scieiitilically isolated, foreordaine<l from the creation of things, 
and merely gathered and a])plieil by the writer — yet it required 
at least some (\xcrcise of the pure critical spirit to separate this 
atom, consider it, class it. Figure-hunting and tigure-sliaping 
may have been aberrations of the critical spirit, but they 
show(ul that spirit; they may have led too many t(j acquiesce 
in mere terminology, hut they showed the way to something 
very dillcnuit from any such a{!<[ui(*scence. 

If, (inally, we turn to llu», results of (Jrcck criticism as applied 
to (Jrcck authors, we come to a region necessarily of doubt, if 
not exactly of dread. The preoccupations of the writers in 
various directions, which have already been mentioned, and 
the o(;casional dilliculty of placing ourselves at their point 
of view, make the luiccssary adjustments dilllcult, but they do 
not make them liopeless. 

Jn HoiiKii'ic criticism, the oldest, the largest, and in some 
respects at least the most interesting de2^artment of the whole 
subject, we find less dilTereiice from sumewbat similarly situated 
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bodies of criticism in otlier times tlian miglit be expected by 
some — as little as mi^ht be expected by others. As with 
Shakes])eare, as with Dante, as with Cervantes, as with ]\Ioliere, 
we find a vast body of unintelligent, if respectable, plodding, and 
of futile, if occasionally ingenious, crotchet and hypothesis. As 
in those cases, we find the phenomenon, curious if it were not 
so familiar, of a sort of ])ersonal partisanshi]) or aiiti])athy — 
two things the most unfavourable to criticism, yet the most 
frequently found in connection witli it.^ AVhat we do not lind, 
in any satisfactory measure, is literary crilieism, pure and sim- 
ple. The critics are constantly drawn away to side questions, 
after a fasliion which is otdy niore excusable than similar 
conduct in modern times because of the vmy dillerent relations 
in which llonier stood to the (Jreeks. AVe havt* talked (llea.ven 
knows !) nonsense enough about Shakespeare as it is. How 
much more should we liave talked if he had l)ecn at once the 
oldest' and greatest (»f our men of letters, the most ancient 
literary repository of our history, and a kind of Scripture, a 
religious document, as well ( To the (Jrciek Ilomer was all 
this, and more than all this. To the student of language he 
presented the oldest literary exponent of it ; to the lover of 
poetry the admittedly sovereign yjoel. But neither could bring 
himself to regard him merely in these lights. The (Ireeks 
cared less tlian the Konians, and very much less than most 
modern nations, for ])ersonal genealogy: the ])ersonal grudge 
and jeahmsy, which is the ugliest fealiire of the Greek char- 
acter, hut which is ])rohahly inseparable from small di'inoeratic 
societies, made too strongly against this. Viiry rarely do we 
tiiid ill Greeks any of the feeling which made llomans cherish 
the notion of being descended from the fabulous ct)m))ani()ns of 
/Eneas, and from the perhaps not fully liLstorical heroes of the 
monarchy and the early republic — which, to this day, makes all, 
save foolish fanfarons of freedom from y)rejiuliee, r(‘joice in the 
possession, or regret the absence, of a Crusading ancestor. On 

^ Probfibly the very teiii])orariieiit, of it were found in the preeseut 

wiiicli spur.s the critic on to Iim busi- volunjo. J?ut it has hceii kept down as 
ness, jifHicts him w’ith this thorn in tlic far as possible. 

Hesh. 1 should not be sur])riscd if ex- 
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the other hand, local patriotism and local pride were as noto- 
riously stroii^^ in the Greek breast ; and to the latest periods 
we Hnd, not merely liomcr, but even Herodotus, treated ex- 
clusively as if they were stores of Hattering or untlattering 
particulars about the critic's birthplace and its history. Again, 
most (heeks were religious, it‘ not quite in our way, and almost 
all Greeks were interested in philoso])hy. AVith religious and 
even with philosophical (questions Homer had been for ages 
(even at tlu^ beginning of the bulk of the literature that we 
have) so intimately associated that few could disentangle them- 
selves from the associations. If we refuse to remember that 
the questions discussed resemble rather the ([uestions of Original 
Sin, or of Innate Ideas, than those of Classic and Itomantic, it 
may astonish us that age after age should busy itself un- 
weariedly with the discussion of Homer’s moral or immoral 
purpose in de))icting the scenes between Helen, Paris, and 
Aphrodite, between Zeus and Hera with the cestus, instead 
of dilating u])on the character-force of the first scene and the 
voluptuous b(vauty of the second. Put if we realise the motives 
which actuated them, we shall be less surprised to find so little 
literary criticism of lltnner. 

AVe liave far more in regard to the Tragedians, and for obvious 
reasons : indeed we have more strictly literary criticism in regard 
to the drama than to any other division of Greek literary art. 
The estimates of the Three in general seem to havii been not 
very diU'erent from what we should expect, but still somewhat 
different. The magnilicence of yEschylus struck the scrupulous 
Greek taste as too often approaching bombast, and we look 
with surprised disa])pointnient for so much as a single appre- 
ciation of his unequalled choruses (that of Dion, noted above, 
is slight and little to the point). AVith the Greek public gen- 
erally Euripides seems, on the wliolc, and ])utting different times 
togetlier, to have been the favourite of the tlnee, and if the 
critics were less favourable to him, it w^as rather for extra- 
literary than for literary reasons. Public and critics together 
seem to have felt for Sophocles that special esteem, as distin- 
guished, perhaps, from actual enthusiasm, which has descended 
to us moderns as a sort of venerable convention — to be ac- 
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quiesced in even when we do not actively share it, and to be 
transformed occasionally into vehement championship. Only 
from Longinus do we learn that Sophocles was considered to be 
far from impeccable, but to atone for his faults by his l)eauties : 
and Longinus himself, unfortunately, docs not tell us what the 
faults were. 

The Orators have naturally been discussed with greater 
minuteness than any other group, nor have the results of 
the discussion been much iiiteifered with by modern study. 
The pre-eminence of Demosthenes was as much “matter of 
breviary ” with Dionysius as with T.onginus, with Longinus 
as with Ilermogenes: and if Aristotle says little about his 
mighty contemporary, we know what the great ox was that trod 
on his tongue. Xecossarily the criticism bears largely — indeed 
almost entirely — outlie oratorical effect; but this elleet, narrowly 
studied as it was, in the hopes of, at any rate to some extent, 
reprodacirig it, was analysed into parts which had not a little 
to do with literature. And, except in Longinus himself (some 
of whose best remarks are on the orators), there is no chapter 
of Greek literary criticism richer than the commentaries of 
Dionysius on these orators generally. 

In the same way, Plato seems to have early won, and easily 
kept, his jiroper place at the head of philosopliers who are 
men of letters, whih^ the more mannered graces of Isocrates 
seem, at least generally, to have? been put in their proper 
position. That so obvious, and at the same time so compli- 
cated and tempting, a contrast as that of the historical manners 
of Thucydides and Herodotus should escape quickwitted 
students was of course impossible ; but here those drawbacks, 
to which reference has been made above, are specially apparent. 
The animus of ])ioiiysius against the one is as patent, though 
not quite so stupid, as that of Plutarch or the pseudo-Plutarch 
against the other; and on the whole the ancient critics seem to 
have stuck, with surprising want of energy and acuteness, in 
the commonplace contrast of the instructive and the amusing, 
instead of going on to the far more interesting contrast of strict 
literary manner which the two authors ofl'er. 

Of the other kinds we have much more scattered and less 
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satisfactory observations. The Greeks were clearly not happy 
with their Conu^dy ; th(*y were half ashamed of Aristophanes, 
wlio mi^lit snfiice for the glory of a whole literature; and they 
seem to have too often ranked the ingenious and fertile, but 
distinctly lliin and pretty,” talent of Menander above his. 
The same curious kind of luistakcm belittling would appear 
to have liung upon Lyric. P»olli upon these and several 
other kinds, from Dithyramb to Mimiambics, they remind us 
of the apologetic remarks of our own eighteenth - century 
censors on the work of their own lime, wliich, from the point 
of view of universal literature, will last longest and rank 
higlu'st — liction, essay, and the like. In fact, this mistaken 
calculus of appraisenumt of kinds is one of the main notes 
of the whole subje(it. 

'J'he ])U!iishment, as usual, has becai adjusted t(; the crime; 
and the merit, as usual also, has met with its reward from the 
'Ccure judgnieiit of llu^ world. The more a man knows Greek 
literature the niorii deeply will he be im])ressed with the 
inestimable sm’vi(,*es which, in criticism as idsewhere, the Greeks 
rendered to humanity. Put the more he knows other litera- 
tures, besides Gnu'k, the more will lu* Ih^ convinced of the 
necessity of enlarging, extending, and at the same lime correct- 
ing, the Greek point of (‘ritical view. 
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TiiosK who direct tlieir literary ideas by eoiisideratioiis of what 
they think likely to happen, or of what tliey think ou^^dit to 
Thf. con- have liappened, would probably expect — neither 
(h/iojifi Of ^vitluiut some reason nor without a certain amount 

liOlnt. 

crltkism. of coiilirmatioii from experience — a considerable 
dijvelopment of literary criticism under tlie T.atin disjiensa- 
tion.^ In the first place, the Homans had what tlie (J reeks 
at first lacked, and afterwards too often disdained, tliat oj)por- 


* I am in)t Jiwar(‘ of any work, curro- 
to Ej'^Cir’s, in ivforeiico ttj 
Tiiitin Criticiwin. Hut in Englisli thoro 
is an Essay of the first exot*]U*iuv 
on the subject by tlie late ^Ir Henry 
?^ottlesliip (reprinted at vol. ii. j). 44 
of his Lectures und Essaijs, Oxford, 
1895). Ill my case old jjcrsonal obli- 
gations were not needed to deeiM»n the 
admiration which eveiy one, who would 
even like to be a scholar, must feel for 
Mr Xettleship’a work. I am here, Iuav- 


ever, to demur to Ins opening division 
of criticism into “criticism «•£ philo- 
so]>hy, which invt‘stig:ites the p)*incij>les 
of beauty,” and “isrilated and spon- 
taneous judgments, never rising beyond 
personal impression.” It is one main 
purpose of this book to show that a 
third course is possible and desirable, 
by w'ay of the w’ide and systematic 
comparison of the maiiife.station.s of 
literary beauty in the accomplished 
work of letters. 
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tiiiiity of Comparison, which, as has been said so often, is the 
very life and soul and breath of the Iii^her and better critical 
exercise. In the second place, the whole literature of their 
classical period was itself a kind of critical imitation — some- 
times pretty slavish, sometimes freer — of Greek: and it was 
practically impossibhi for a Eonuin to write without the 
exercise, independent or second-liand, of processes of study 
and thought which were critical or nothing. Against this 
must be set the facts — first, that the Latin literary genius was 
somewhat timid, that it felt itself rebuked by the majesty of 
Greece ; and secondly, that the tendency of the race was not, 
till it was mucli mixed with otliers, very decidedly literary. 
Few liomans dared to approach the masterpieces of Greek 
literary art in a thoroughly critical spii‘it, and fewer had the 
sense of literature which might have enabled them to do so 
usefully. Further, their own ])eriod of consummate produc- 
tion was distinctly short, and not excessively fruitful, while 
tiiose authors of their own to whom they devoted most atten- 
tion stimulated only certain kinds of criticism. Virgil and 
Cicero are very great writers, doubthsss, but everybody does 
not feel much enthusiasm for the first, and some people do 
not feel much enthusiasm for the second. The curious per- 
fection of Horace is, aft(n’ all, as limited as it is curious — 
there are no vistas in it; and the same may be said of the 
easy How of Livy, the artificial, and, for its range, intense 
idiosyncrasy of Sallust, and tlie artful fancy of Ovid. These 
six writers seem to have always attracted the lion’s share of 
liomaii admiration, though at one time there might be a taste 
for the tricks, precious or slightly obscure, of Seneca in prose 
and Fersins in versi;, at another for other things. For their 
two most poetical poi;ts, Lucretius and Catullus, the Koinans 
never seem to have felt any deep or widespread admiration ; 
tlieir ])roseman of greatest genius, Tacitus, came too late, and 
was too unpopular in his sentiments, to attract much. Even 
so late as the latter days of Quintilian, when the Silver Age 
itself was drawing to a close, we find that it was customary 
to devote chief attention to Greek, and that it was thought 
necessary to argue for Latin as for a novice, who, if well trained 
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and encouraged, might become a pretty lit^hter in time. As for 
Cicero’s time, there is no reason to suppjose liim an exception: 
yet we know how, when not in full Jmblic dress, lie takes 
refuge in Greek at cviny moment, and sometimes seems almost 
inclined to echo a phrase of Ascham’s i|n the dawn of modern 
English letters, and say it would be more easier ” for him 
to write in Greek, as it was for the aMthor of the TorophiUfS 
to have written in Latin. 

It is, however, from Cicero that IlOiiimii literary criticism, 
])roperly so called, begins,^ and he, with .Tlurace, almost exhausts 
our sup])ly of it from the tjhiys before the Empire. 
Vet he prepares us for thq; disap]>ointiiients which 
meet us in Latin criticism even moiie than in (Jreek. That 
(.'icero’s interest in literature was grcjjat no one would dream 
of denying. His letters swarm with ([uotations and literary 
allusion ; lie is constantly arrangiiigi for new bookcases and 
new books; he no sooner has enfoi'ced (he never had much 
voluntiiry) leisun^ than lui s(*ts to work to write, to translate, 
to compose, to discuss. Ihit the general inconveniences just 
noted, and some others of a particular nature, prevent him 
from being of much importance aM a critic. He thought 
himself (as (Quintilian later thought! him) a philosopher, and 
he devoted much time to composing agreeable but extremely 
diluted copies of the IMatonic dialogues. He was an orator 
not merely by ])rofession but by taste, and he has left us 
(even excluding the pretty certainly spurious At! ILinuimm) 
a very res[)ectable bulk of Iihetorical work. But, as we shall 
presently see more in detail, most of this behmgs altogether 
to the lion-literary side of Bhetoric^ Still, in default of some 
regular treatise (which was hardly to be (*xpected), it is to 

^ TIi(‘ Jictual pi-imucy is to hecoiul, sixth, I'liniius tenth, 

H verse eaiioii of tlic Ten Liitiii (\nnic tinthpuUUi'i (Vn/.sv/. He of eourse, 
J’oets by ii crriain Vulciitiii.s ScUigitus, borrowed the “i-aiion” system from 
who may be ch)s»! to 100 a.c. This the Alcxaii<bijius, aiin»ng wliose most 
“ stupid production,” as .Mr Ncttlesliip dubious services to criticism the ar- 
unkindly but most justly calls it, may r:ii|ij;cmcnt of such things must 1)6 
be found in his Kssay (so often 4 U»)ted) pEiiced. 'riicrc are touches i.if literary 
in Auhis Gellius, xv. 24, or in liaebrens’ iiud critical reference in Knnius, in the 
PocUe Latini MinoreSj vi. 279. The six- |Tologues of Terence, A:c., but notliing 
hiigcred one puts Ciecilius first, Plautus that need delay us. 
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liis abundant, varied, and interesting correspondence that we* 
should look for material, and we lind very little of it. Here 
is a joke on the habit of Aristarchus (and indeed of other 
critics), the habit of marking as spurious anything they do 
not like; there an equally jocular introduction of rlietorical 
technicalities ; elsewhere a rather curious but more linguistic 
than literary disciuisitiou on the way in whicli innocent words 
and phras(js acquir(‘, half by accident, awkward double mean- 
ings, (U sli]) into the .single bad meaning only. There is a 
])assage of sonuj interest in a letter to Atticus about Cicero’s 
lost Greek history of lii’s consulship, where he d(?scribes him- 
self as having used up all Isocrates’ ])erfunie-shop, and the 
cabinets of his disci])h‘S, and even Aristotelian pigments.^ 

liut the most direct and famous piece of i)iire literary criti- 
cism in tlie letters is an unlucky one. Cicero of course came 
7//.^ 7 before — or rather himself led - the most brilliant 

to Lurretins. of l.atin, Hml could not have so mucli as seen 
the work of Virgil, of Horace, mucli less of Ovid, and others. 
Hut he could and he ilid know Lucriitius, whose work an 
absurd tradition has it that he even revised. And what does 
he say of this mighty 'poet, who unites the poignancy of 
Catullus to the suslainedj grasp of Virgil, and adds a sublimity 
unknown to lioth ? Tlu» inanuscri])ts are said to read: LunrMi 
vl srrlhis, if a : m nil is htrainihus iufjrnii woHa: 

iamcn urtisr Tlie carlioV editors most naturally considered 
this sentenc(^ nonsense. 'Xo doubt the opposition of imjridum 
and (tvs is a common thi^ig, almost a commonplace, in Latin. 
-Hut would any one, unlesjs he had a thesis to jirove, dream of 
regarding taiiuit as admis.^oible, here? of translating it as if it 
were necno/i ? There is, ot\ course, a certain paradoxical sense 
in which, at the end of tlu,^ nineteenth century, a brisk young 
critic might say of Mr X., lie has phmty of brains, and yd 
lui really knows how to write.” Hut this is not in the least 
Koman; and it is ('iceronian rather less than it is Roman 
generally. f>ome, recognisin ^ that there must have been a mm 

’ Ad Att., ii. 1 : Mens ontcm lih^r ttiain AristotvUn lufjmcnia coimnapdt. 
tntinn fi^oerntfa ^vpoQ-i]Kiovy ati/vt omiufis Ep. Ad Qidnt.j Fmt.y ii. 11 (9 in 

fjus dUiipvloruiiL (irculan^ ac nonnihp home edcl.) 
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somewliere, put it before vinllco, and suppose that Cicero, as 
if he had been accustomed to Virgilian smoothness, thought 
Lucretius rough. Hut this, from his own verses, is very un- 
likely. Tlie natural emendation is to .put the non (as till 
recently it used always to be su])plied)t before nufllis, which 
emendation, and wliich alone, makes the sentence run as, 
without prejudice on the score of the s])eeial meaning, we 
should expect it to run : “ The ])oenis of Lucretius an?, as 
you say, not very full of ])rilliancy in genius, Imt sliow plenty 
of art.” 

Siipposii]g this to he so, some have tried to make out that 
Cicero’s well-known dislike of the Epicurean tenets accounts 
for the UTifavoural)le criticism. So mU|Ch the worse for him 
as a literary critic? if it was so. A nhau who cannot taste 
Shelley because Shelley attacks Christi^jinity, or laugh at the 
^iroponLif because Moore was a Whig, may be, and 

very likely is, an honour to his spocie/s as a man, bub the 
less said about him as a (?ritie of literajture the better. r>ut 
th(‘re is mj real ])robahility of such a p.cva having any founda- 
tion. W(i sliall sec what tjuintilian pays alanit Lucretius 
lat(ir: we know that very few other Latiili writers say anything 
about him at all. Cicero, who would fain have been a poet, 
and who sometimes could baiiimer out d tohirable hexameter,^ 
could not as a mere craftsman, as a mei c student of Hhetoric., 
fail to appreciate something of the “art” of Lucretius. The 
stately volume of those magiiilicenl liel\aim;ters — the plus 

iilfra of their kind in more ways tha:h one or two — could 
not but appeal to him as a mere connoi.aseur of Latin rhythm, 
which (put him high or low in geneihil literature) he most 
certainly was. The difference in compaijisoii with Kiinius, as a 

* It has been urged ujioti me tliat thei u in tlie juad,. Rut after 

luy judgment of (’icenVs verse is i-allier reading a'll Cieern’s extant verse two 

liarsli, and that ho at any rate made or threti jtimes over, .necking diligently 

some ])rogress towards the Lucretian for initigi^itious of judgment, 1 am still 

hexameter before Inicretius. It may afraid tlnat “t Cousin (?icero, you will 

he so ; tolerably careful and tolerably never be ’ia poet,” would liave been, and 

wide students of literature know tliai justly, t/he verdict of Lucretius, had 

these things are always “ in the air,” they stojod to one another in the re- 

and that, sometimes if not always, you lations jin which Swift and Dryden 

fintl them in the poetaster before you stood. [ 
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matter of art, was for such a man as Cicero simply unmistak- 
able. 

l)Ut the qualities of the Liicretian “genius,” as distinguished 
from the Lucretian ar^t, were not suited to attract Cicero — were, 
we may say, without ear of injustice, suited to attract very few 
liomaiis of tlie true type.^ That ty])e was, as far as the defects 
went, distinctly “ barb.ariaii,” in the sense in which Mr Matthew 
Arnold (very unjustly) a])plied the word to the English aris- 
tocracy — full of vig{|nir, iiisiiiict witli tlie faculty of ruling, 
magnanimous after a, fasliion, but impenetrable to ideas, only 
formally religious, shutting oil its keen perception of a certain 
justice with huge bliiiikers, and, above all, curiously insensible 
to the vague, the mySjtical, the sense of wonder. Now, Lucre- 
tius, tljough lie Iiad Cflioseii for lii nisei f a creijd approaching 
mere materialism, liadj treated it in a fashion constantly and 
unabashedly id(jal. It*' does not need the “ llamiug bastions of 
the world ” or the s(‘n^:;e of the nrnaf, splendidly as he can de- 
scribe both, to awak the* poetical faculty in him. He can 
make poetry out of tli |3 r.rujnam rJiaanicn, and out of things less 
promising if even moire abstract still. With him it is {ilways 
“the riding that doej'i it”; the subject hardly matters at all. 
Lucretius, in short, wjas one of the gn‘at ]>oets — sheerly and 
merely as jioets — of t\he world. The didactics in which our 
eight(H‘iilh-cenlury v(‘]\semen so dismally failed olVer no more 
difficulties to him tha n a love-poem or a flowery description. 
Tie will do you a scieiuce, or an atomic system, as another might 
do an Odyssey or a stiluy of Lancelot. Now this was what the 
ancients, with all tlaiiil acuteness and originality, could seldom 
understand or like; amjl what Cicero (a man of genius in some 
ways, but something of a IMiilistine and nothing of a poet) 
could like least of all .those who can in any way be compared 

^ It is ojie (IviU'ri titles I r. infra) lii.s linrrowin^s (OV;o/v/., ii. 490) is a mere 

to credit as a critic tliat lie <1B1 see the praise of the Luci etiaii free -thov^jht^ 

value of Lucretius, and exjuerrscd it in with no reference to poetry. But the 

th(? well-known couplet {Amo r.^ i. 15. ])raisc (no mean one) of having ap- 

25) — ^ lirociatcil Bucretius better than any 

“ Carmiun .<niUu,i /c ttnic tnmt jicritur^ a Liicrdi, other llomaii id clue to Statius (r. infrUj 

K.iitio tvnvs quuiii (hthit inia dirs.” ^ 208-270). 

Virgil’s diU better known quit- rent for 
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with him. Many of the beauties of the Lucretiaii imagina- 
tion would he no doubt simply lost on him ; and others he 
W’ould consider wasted on the wrong subjects, if not })Osi- 
tively applied in the wrong manner. Let us, however, for 
fairness' sake, accept the MS. reading, aJlow’ that tf>nn'n. may 
be the same or nearly tlui sanui as nccii\m, and further allow 
that as Marcus is only echoing words off (Jiiintus which we 
do not possess, erjuity wo\ild in any dase recpiire that we 
should lay no very great stress on his own. There will still 
remain the objection that a pocuu of this character .and im- 
portance, brought directly under his notice, and already as is 
clear within his knowle(lg(‘, docs not tcmp|t him to do anything 
more than echo his correspondent’s wor/lls in .a cut-and-dried 
formula which would be applicable to any tolerably good com- 
position in verso, and wliich does not t(iuch nor approach the 
idiosyncrasy of tlui poem itself. Wo c.‘|innot therefore ve,ry 
grcJitly regret that we have so little literary criticism 

from him. Hut still we must, for the slake of completeness, 
give some account of his lUietorical work^s which, in a manner, 
})lay llie same eompleinentary part to the ,ld/%s rodivo of Horace 
that the twin treatises of the St.agirite plaiy to each other. 

There is, however, no small difhirence l{Kitween the values of 
the Rhetorical works themselves. The Jjfl Ilrmmuna, even if 
it were as certainly Cicero’s as it is almost certainly 
Rhrforical, not his, would re([uire very si nail attention, for it is 
a strict Tcvhnc or Art of Itlieloric, of the kind which 
we have thoroughly exainiiuid in the Firs t Rook, rigidly limited 
to Oratory, and containing nothing ihatj may not he found in 
a do/en or a himdred other places. The Ik lucent tone — more 
probably, if still nut cerUiiuly, Cict*ro’s-|pis equally technical, 
and has h.ardly anything of interest for us except a quotation 
from Curio, whicli gives tlie lie direct to tlie “saw” of our 
“dead sheplierd,”^ Nemo 'poted uno impct iu uapic ‘pciclcnnis in 
aniorctn inc.idcrc. It is to Cicero’s cretlijt that he cites this as 
a rhetorical assumption, as saying that| what happens rarely 
does not happen at all. The Be Oratoch looks more promising, 
especially as there are references, in ifts very c.wvdia, to the 
1 As You Like /<, iii. 5. |s2. 
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Study of l(*tter.s and its difficulty. There is a passage of some 
interest in I5ook 11., cap. 12, 13, on the connection of oratory 
and history, witli a short review of the (Ireek historians; and 
another of soniewhati- wider reference in cap. 7 of T>ook III., 
besides, it may he, oihers still here and there, especially that 
which begins about jtlie 37th chapter of the third hook. The 
Jirvtns is tlie best ofj all, with its survey of the Latin orators 
and its account of tlu.^ authors literary education. Tlui Orator 
deals still more closcjly with oratoi-ical style, as does the little 
tract, J)r Optimo (fVyj/r/v* Ortitonim. The r*fni Itioncs and the 
Topica are again nugiuly, if not tiven merely, U^chnical. 

It will he siHui fron t this, not only tha-t tliore is little purely 
literary criticism in Cijf^ero, hut that it is ratlier unjust to expect 
any from him. It w^as not his business; ho had hardly any 
examples of it before him (and Cicero, like most other Latins, 
was a man who coul,d do little without a pattern); the mere 
subject-mattm' (at Icaist as far as T.atin was concerned) was far 
from very ahumlant cjir specially interesting. Moreover, he w'as 
constantly occupied ojn other things. We know, from passages 
cited above, and otluhrs, that he ha<l the i)urely grammatiCfal 
and lexicographical in terest which was so strong in the Itomans ; 
he must liave had rea 1 feeling for poetry, or he w’ould not he 
so constantly quolingi^it, nor would he have made his unequal 
attempts at writing it ; he would fahi, in the same way, have been 
a historian. Lut thcse| were m(?re pastimes; and l)oth from that 
vanity wliich was his piaster passion, and from an honest con- 
viction whieli, as wo hiavaj seen, was widely spread in antiquity, 
he seems to have tlAought Oratory the roof and crown of 
things literiiry, tlui (, pieen of literary kinds, to which all 
others were ancillary, | ])edagogic, mere exercising-grounds and 
sources of convenient ornament. No one so thinking could 
make any great proli ciency in literary criticism, and Cicero 
did not make any sin^di. 

This estimate of C^icero may seem audaciously unfair, if 
not grossly incompetefjit, to those who accept the more usual 
one. So far as much, if not all, very high authority goes, 
1 must acknowledge, tif oiigh I do not recant, niy Jieresy. Mr 
Nettleship, for instanej-e, while acknowdedging that Cicero 
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“threw liivS whole strength into the criticism of oratorical 
prose,” still spcsaks of his work, especially of the Bnitm, with 
something like entlinsiasm, claims “genius” and “fulness of 
light” for him, and even makes what is to me, I confess, the 
astonishing remark tliat he “follows in the sanui track as the 
Greek critics in all probability had done before liim, as un- 
doubtedly Dionysius aad the fU'lhor of the J [€pV'T^frovyi di<l after 
liim.” 1 sliould have myself tliouglit that if there were two 
critics wlio miglit be ])edantically syiiibolisi*d as A and not-A, 
they were Cicero and Longinus. JUit to givi'. tlui other side, in 
the case of so important a client witli such an aihnirable advo- 
cate, 1 may say that Mr Nettlcsliip, wliilci admitting Cicero’s 
tendency to tlui woodem ])laciiig and comparison horrowijd froni 
tlui Greiiks, and naturally made more yVejoden by tlie Latins, 
and granting Ids iimde(piao.y as to Ilijsiory (which lie, like 
so many others whom we luivi* seen and shall see, regards 
as a more anciUo of Oratory), (claims for him tlie origination of 
tlie principle that the gimeral as well as the connoisseurs must 
stamp the value of a work {flrnht>i, 1 s:’>), a})])roves his distaste 
{Dr Or(tUm\ iii. UG) for “precious” style, and gives a. most 
interesting cento from the Jjrafnn 1 lM, 139, 143, 148, 201, 
20 1, 274, 301). In those cIiaracterisation.i> of the great orators 
he finds (pudities of the highest kind, comjileling the panegyric 
hy saying, “His usual prolixity is thrown nside, and he returns 
to obey tlie true laws of expression. As a critic he can write 
wiili all Tacitus’ terseness and without lany of Tacitus’ afi'cc- 
tnlion.” 1 quot(j, though — and iiidi?ed hcicanse — I cannot agree. 

One point of great interest, however, fin which there may be 
general agreement as to Cicero’s achievjenumt, Nettlcsliip 
y//.s (Critical did iiot trea,t in his Essay, th))ugli a passtige therein 
\ ocahidary. straiglit to il. Tills ])a ssagtj giv(\s a viiiy use- 

ful list^ (elsewliere referred to) of some of’ the technical terms 
of criticism which appear to have accunujdated in (h’eok litera- 
ture during the ])Ost-Aristotelian ])eriod.' Some of tliese are 

4 

^ rpaxv^f av(rrr)p6s, avOaSijs, avxMV' t«) wliicli , I ilarcsay, one could add as 
pcfs‘, fifvit/'fity <Trpv(pp(isj (rvi/€crra(Tp.4yos, iiiauy iiii.U’e fr4>iii the later rlieti^ri- 
dvrirwoSj dpxaiKos^ ttukvos. ^€tv6s^ ciaii^*, L< in.^iiius, and others down to 

Mr Nottleship gives in all thirty-three, IMuitiUiS. 
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either used in tlieii ordinary sense, or in senses easily and 
c osely tropical; oth^j.^, far-fetched, and, as has also 

)een noted elsewhere remind one of the technicalities of wine- 
tcisting (especially ii^ Prcnch), or of pictorial art. Some are 
\ery liard to render exactly in other languages. 

It has [dwnys becj^ noticed that Cicero — a master of lan- 
i^uage, and tliough from the pedantic i:)rejudice which 
Men tabooed Creek ^yords in Latin, just as it now taboos 
rtnch woids in always anxious to enrich his own 

tongue when he coul j sliown special ingenuity in trans- 
riting, paiapliiasing, adding to this rhetorical and critical 
dictionar}. It is no^.^ however, very many years since tlie 
intcicsting labour of a* scholar^ made it ])ossible, with- 

out very considerable, trouble on one’s own part, to get the 
results of lids prucessj ^y^th the Ciceronian 

turns of mere foren'^^^, lUietoric (though all students of the 
(rrcek and Latin agree with M. Causeret that 

t lese teiins liave ber^j^^ ^ mischievous result, trans- 
ured to other hraui^.j^^g^ ^y^^ busy ourselves. It is 

uiKer the usual heath of “Elocution” that we shall (ind most 
Lo inteiest ns. llie ^nlmndance of the Ciceronian vocabulary 
evei> one will rctiog^jjse; it is less certain whether we are 
to admiie its l)i‘ecisi hast an innocent, and 

ma;y sometimes be a j prolitable, jdeasure to classify the usages 
ot intfsUffi am find separate tlie niU(mr>< of olmldv/uiy 

'pnscKtu^ and ^^d (jrarki^ of 'inajcdtafi and 

splntihrj.^ IJi(‘ Latin rijit^j^er than the Teutonie languages admit 
t le (listinctioiis of roJunrcMuiy <tpta, and voafjmadotHy if 

t istinction thertj be ; would be of real value to ascertain 

whetlier there was aiijy j^etween modus and numrrus. Some- 
times at least it see .^g might coincide with that 

)etweeu rhythm ai^^i^d “metre”: while often nitmcrus itself 
seems to he “ rliytlini.li» 

I>y no means iinintce.resting, again, are the numerous nieta- 
p loiical expressions frt(^,m actual physiology — Jacevti, sanguis, 
nc'ivi, SULCUS, e,rsunfjvAs, cncrvufAis — which we find applied to 

^ KtmU Hur la Lany^ic (/ti^ 
loriquc ft flc la Critifiue 


Cin-roa. 

18S6. 


r.ir C. Causserct. PariH, 
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style, find the still more numerous but valuer terms, most of 
them with modern equivalents, which express its qualities by 
comparison with moral ones. 

It is impossible not to see what an intiuence tlie use of 
such terms by such an author must have had, and we shall 
find evidences much lattu- (in Pliny, for instance) that the 
language of literary criticism at Pome yielded in nothing to 
that beautiful dialect wliicli enables our own censors to speak 
of a novel as “assertive and challenging,” of tlie “swiftness 
and fusion” of its style. Put whether tlie iniliience was as 
beneficial as it was great is ])erhaps ratlim' a dirferent question.^ 
The contrast between the limited and partial relevance of 
Aristotle’s JHnioric to literary criticism, find the complete if 
^ still limited relevance of his Poctirs, is repeated 
far more pointedly in that betwium the Phetorical 
works of Cicero and the so-called Avs Poctira. of Iforace. It 
is, in fact — though the most ardent admirers of the Venusian 
would fain defend it from being intejitionally and originally 
an Art of Poetry at all — the most complete, nay, tlie only 
complete, exanude of literary i‘riticism tlnit we liave from 
any Poimin.- As in otlier similar cases, before saying mucli 
about it ill the way of secondary comment, it will hij well to 
give a fairly full analysis of it, which can he the better done 
because of its extreme shortness. The famous tags with which 
it abounds, to an extent almost unnifitelied, imiy be sometimes, 
but need not be always, given in full. 

In form it is merely an J^iji>>fi)hf ftd Plsunes, and plunges at 
Thr Ad once into its subject, without any attempt at prelim- 
Pisoiies. iuary argument or llourisli. 

The representations of art, lik(^ the [ircseiitations of nature, 
must be characterised by appropriateness of p.-irls ; you must 
not simply join Jinything to anything else. Perhaps, says an 


^ It has not sceinca uoccssaiy to 
tlirouj!];!! t]\c literary passages of the 
Orations, though some, the J’rti Arckut 
especially, are not infertile in them. 
“ What counsel says is not evidence," 
whatever else it is. 

^ Here, however, as elsewhere, the 


fatally pai’asitic; character of tlie whole 
literature < omes in. 'Inhere is little 
duuht (see Xettleship, op. cit.) that the 
piece was very closely modelled upon 
the wuik of a certain Neoptolcinus of 
Uariuin, an Alexandrian critic, whose 
date is not known. 
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objector; Init surely painters and poets enjoy liberty of fancy. 
Certainly ; but still some propriety must be observed. Even 
ornament must be adjusted to the subject; and even when 
correctness itself is specially attem];)ted, defects wait on the 
attempt — obscurity on brevity, bombast on flights, tameness 
on simplicity. Take care that your subject suits both your 
style and your powiu’s. 

I'lien, as to vocabulary ? There is no reason why old words 
should not be resuscitated and new ones coined, j)rovid(Ml that 
both things are done “with brains’" and discretion. Usage 
is the arbiter, and what usage will not admit must be content 
to ])erish. As for metre, the kinds appropriate to the various 
subjects have been long ago settled, though by whom is not 
always known — hexameters for Epic by ITomer, elegiacs for 
less important matter by somebody or other, iambics for satire 
by Archilochus, and so on with tragedy, comedy, lyric, and 
the rest. It is not wise to alter this estal)lished order. 

In the sanu; way, the established styles and characters must 
be maintained: a tragic hero must not s})eak like a comic one, 
or rire rersd; and you must not attem];t new lights on the 
character of a(ice])ted heroes and heroines like A(‘billes and 
Odysseus and Medea. At tlui same time, you need not cling 
to the stock subjects ; and if you take (juitc novel ones you 
may handle your cliaracUir as you like, provided it keej) 
uniformity throughout. Hut you may be wiser if you stick 
to the old.^ If you do, do not begin too niagniloquently ; 
bustle your reader well along in the action ; and drop the 
ungrateful parts of the story. 

As before bn traditional characters, so for the stock parts. 
(Generalise and conventionalise wisely; let your boys be child- 
ish ; your youths fond of sport, reckless, and fickle ; your men 
of full age, business-like and prudent ; your old men praisers 
of the past, sluggish, grudging, and so forth. In short — Keep 
to the Type. 


^ If ore ooines in one of the most not altogether easy to translate fully 
famous and often -quoted of the “ tugs ” even hy itself, and hecomes in the 
— difficile cat pro^n’ir voiiiiiuinia diet re, context less easy still, 
a sen trace whi«h, liuckneyed it is, is 
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In play- writing be careful how you utilise the double oppor- 
tunity of re])resentati()n and narrative. Do not let ugly tilings 
appear on the actual stage. Stick to your live acts ; do not be 
prodigal of your dean r.c nifirhuia ; do not introduce a fourth 
personage. Keep your chorus to its business — moral sentiment, 
religious tone, and so forth. This caution introduces a long 
digression on the incursion of elaborati^ music into the stage, 
and on the combination (while kee])ing them Virmirdd) of 
Satiric Drama and Tragedy. 

Then, with the almost shorthand al)iu]itness of transition 
wliich characterises tlie poem, we jiass to an incidental considera- 
tion of metres. An iambic is a long syllable put after a short 
one, and you arrange them in batches of six with, in (certain 
places only, spondee's for a change. Do not take too many 
licences: stick to tin; Greek. If your aneeslors were fools 
enough to admire Plautus you need not. They say Tli(?spis 
invented drama, or at hiast tragedy. .Kschylns imj)roved it 
and made it magnilo([uent. Then eame tlu' Old (amuMly — rather 
to(‘- licentious, so that it had to pull in its sails and drop iis 
chorus. We have tried all sorts, not without siua'ess, hut the 
labuui' of the lile is absolutely necessary. 'I'lie idea of poetic 
madness and excess is all nonsense. 1 f 1 cannot write, great 
poetry I can teach others how to write it. lie c'.aniful of your 
subject, and do not attend to tuneful trillos. 

You must either instruct or delight, or hotli; you must nol 
write romantic and ])rodigious extravagances, ^lix ]>lea.snre 
with profit and you are safe. Vuu inu-d not he a])SoIutely fault- 
less, but avoid faults as much as you (ijin. lie careful to suit 
the style to the subject ns much as ])Ossible, and do not “j»ad.” 
]\ledi()cre poetry is intolerable. 

Finally, do not he in a iiurry to publish ; invite friendly 
criticism; do not force yourself; destroy a good deal. For 
ncncit vox nvlsnu rcvcrli. 

The intlueiice of poets is mythically signified by the stories 
of Orpheus, who moved beasts, and Ampliioii, who built Tliebes 
by song. Homer eame next, and wa.s famous. Tyrtteiis roused 
men to war. Many kinds of poetry have been discovered since, 
and they all need hard work to cultivate them with success. 
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Some remarks on recitation follow, and then the lines on which 
friendly criticism slioiild proceed are drawn, and the piece ends 
rather ambiguously with a reference to the fate of Empedocles. 

Now, ill criticising this criticism we must of course take into 
consideration the ])lea that Horace may not have meant to give 
Itx drt<uitori- regular treatiscj even on Dramatic Poetry, but 
merely to throw out a few observations for the 
benefit of a friend. It is still more obvious that we must not 
saddle him witli all the rublush of corollary and comment with 
which he has been loaded (sometiiiK^s without his having in 
the least ileserved or pr»)Vokcd it) by the '‘Classical” critics 
of the IGtli- IStli centuries. Yet not merely equitable but 
generous allowances of this kind will still leave the piece open 
to pretty severe comment. In the first place, its desultoriness 
is exciissive, even extravagant. IVliich licence in this resp(*ct 
no doubt must be allowed to the " mixer of the useful and the 
pleasant” by means of verse-didactics. Put no ])ossible licence 
will cover Horace’s method, or abs(Uice of method. He begins 
with a sulliciently lively <liatribe against inconsistency of 
design and want of harmony of parts, tlien slides to methods 
of composition, thence to vocabulary, thence to the technical 
divisions of prosody, tluaice to stock characters and the selection 
of subject, giv(;s cautions as to the minor and more arbitrary 
proprieties of the stage, indulges in a little bit of literary his- 
tory, returns to metres, insists on the im])ortance of self- and 
other criticism. Then lie shifts artfully to the contrast between 
(Ireck emulation and Itoman shopkeeping covetousness, extols 
Orpheus and Amp^iion, Homer and Tyrtieiis, excuses faults 
if they are not too many, but will not tolerate mere even 
mediocrity, cautions against ilattcring hearers, and ends with 
a description, half sarcastic, half rallying the sarcasm, of bad 
poets. If it were not for its vividness and its constellation of 
glittering phrases, noboily could see in such a thing aught but 
a mere congeries of desultory observations. 

Still more indisputable is the singular spirit of routine — of 
red-tape — which ])ervades the jnece. Aristotle (whom Horace 
follows without direct acknowledgment, and by no means slav- 
ishly, but still on the whole) had l)een sulliciently positive, and 
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not seldom a little arlntrary; but he liad carefully al)Staiiied 
and arbi- from mere red-tape. Horace, in his prescription of 
irnry con- the five acts, and his pr(>scrii)tion of the fourth actor, 
uiitionahtij. fjishioii wliicli implies 

one of two things, both of them bad — either imjdicit belief in 
pv^’ely arbitrary rules, or indinbrence to the mischief that such 
rules may do. Elsewliore, though his good sense sometimes 
interferes to advantage, he is, Ihougli less meticuilously, as 
slavishly conventional. You must use the consecrated metres, 
and no others, for the various siihjeels; you must keep to the 
accepted lineaments of well-known characters, an<l you must 
model your new ones strictly on typ(js. Decein.y, propriety, 
convention — to these tilings you must look ihroiighout. If 
you are really a great poet you may lie allowt'tl a “ fault'' or 
two, as a great beauty is allowed a mole, Init still it is a “ fault.”* 
And so this kind of ])ott(‘ring and ])eddling cmisorship goes on 
through the whole. We are at such an antitln^sis or antipodes 
to the \\€pl''TyJrovs\ that one sometinnvs feels incliiKHl to give 
the Vortica a third title and call it lle'pt /xto-or/yros', or De 
Mnlvn'iitulr, so directly do(is it tend to proiluce the (jiuility 
which, in one of its own ha])]>i(‘r monumts, it dmiounces. 

All this, r say, is uiKhmiahle, or, if il- be denied, llic denial is 
of no cons(*quence. Ihit the. compensatory merits are very c.on- 
f, siderable. In the (irst i)Iace, it is no small thing to 

safions : have got once nion‘ to purely, or almost ]uiiely, 

finllKuici/. I]t(^rary criticism, to have done with the sense that 
literature as such is only llui second tlionglit, the ptn’Ctyon, at 
best tlie mere means, not the end, to the cfitic. In tlie second 
place, it is a greater thing still to have our literary criticism, 
now that we have got it, done by such a man as Horace, one in 
whom the generation of the critic has not waited for the corrup- 
tion of the poet,’ and who has the peculiar gift of crisp remem- 


^ I had hoped tliat no roiulor \v«mld 
want cxpliiiialicai >)f this, UuT it l;as>> 
been liintcd to me tii.iL some may. 
For tlicm t>nly, J note that the .saying, 
tlie thonghl of which has found ' ai iims 
and frequent expression, is slightly 
altered in form from Ja-ydeii, and is 
VOL. 1. 


one of his ha])picst scholasticisms. It 
glances, unlLing tin* ohl philosophical 
• ipposition-coimection of yei/€(Tis and 
ifOopd, at the Liieory, put later liy 
another ])erson of genius more bluntly, 
that v'.ritics are tlu)se who “ have failed 
in literature and art.” 


P 
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berable felicitous phrase. The few hundred lines of the little 
piece are positively “made of quotations.” Every man of 
letters, at least, ought to have learnt it by heart in tlie original 
during his youth. Yet even to those who have not been thus 
favoured, but who have some tincture of Humanity, mere scraps 
and tags of it must often recall the actual context, or at least 
the sense. The first five-and-twcnty lines contain, in the way 
of sucli “ lights ” of plirasc, at least seven : — 

“ ill piscciii niuliei* forinosii suporiie. 

t(.‘neati.s amici. 

Velut legri somiiia. . . . 

Pictoribus abjiui poetis 

(^>iii(llibi*t Jiudciidi semper fnit lequa potestas . . . 

Petimiis<|Ue damusqm* vicissiiii. 

Piirpmviis . . . ]>ainius . . . 

(.bnuviile rota cur nrceus exit I 

And the ])roi)orUon is well maintained throughout. 

IJut the greatest value of the piece, beyond all doubt, is 
the clear and distinct idc^a wliich it gives of one, and that 
Tijfnrai tlie ])rin(‘i])al, side of the critical conceiitioii of 
literature in Roman times certainly, in all times 
more or less. Just as, and in the sanuj manner as, we said 
that Jjonginus plays the exci^ption among the critics of anti- 
quity, so does Horace represent the rule. There is indeed 
something in other critics of antiquity of the spirit which 
makes Longinus ])re-eminent, but it is not prominent in them. 
There is in the better of them, especially in Aristotle, much 
that is not in Horace; but wliat they have in common with 
him is the differcniia of them all. 

Of this latter spirit those worse points wliich we have 
noted in the jiiece are the caricature or corruption, the others 
are the rational embodiment and expression. “ Observe order ; 
do not grovel or soar too high ; stick to the usage of reasonable 
and well-bred persons ; be neither stupid nor shocking ; above 
all, be like the best of your predecessors, stick to the norm 
of the class, do not attempt a perhaps impossible and certainly 
dangerous individuality.” In short the false mimesis — imitation 
of previous art — is mixing herself up more and more with the 
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true mimesis, representation of nature. If it is not exactly 
true that, as a modern prose Horace lias* it, Tonf. est dit, at 
any rate tlie forms in which everythin^ oiigiit to be said have 
long been found out. Yon cannot improve on them : try to 
make the best use of them that you can. 

It is needless to say with what hardly matched and certainly 
unsurpassed shrewdness and neatness Horace has — not merely 
in the tags, the phrases, the pur])le patches them- 
practkal selvcs noted abov(i, but throughout — set forth, en- 
ndne, forced, dccoratcd his views. Excei»t in a few 

extremcst moods, when the whole world i)f literature seems 
to be at once painted red and strangled with the tape that 
paints it, he is never absurd; he is never even negligible. 
The most “dishevelled” Jiomanlic may neglect him, but the 
neglect will always be at his own peril — be must ho a Shake- 
sy)eare, or at least a JIarlowe, a Sludley, or at h‘ast a IJeddoes, 
if he Ili(‘s in the face of the lloratian ])rece])ts. These precepts 
even, in the opening, in the “ mediocudty ’’ rmiiark, in llni 
pc^roiation and elsewhere, contain not a little antidote for 
their own bane, “ Xot worth writing ” would be the lloratian 
verdict on many a “Classical” poem which the judge might 
acknowledge to be quite unobjectionably written; while on 
the other hand the evils of extravagance, of disproportion, of 
•edious and silly crotchet and caprice, at which he drives 
full from lirst to last, are real (jvils, and by no means to be 
minimised. It is not rash to say — though perhaps one must 
have read more literatures, and passed through more phases 
of literary judgment than one, lad'ore saying it with conviction 
— that there is no school or period of literary y)ractice in which 
the precepts of Horace, when rightly taken, have lost, or are 
ever likely to lose, critical validity. To say this is to say 
a very great deal. Ihil it is not inconsistent with — and it 
makes esj)ecially necessary — the furlhc.r observation that the 
critical attitude of Horace is a wofully incomplete one. In 
the first place, he has left ns no really “grasping” judg- 
ment of a single writer he has jiuaitioned. He had not much 
room, but nobody could })ut a paici-i apb in a line better than 
be could, when he understood and cared for the matter. Horace 
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on Orpheus and Ainphion, on Homer, nay, on iEscliylus and 
Plautus, is hanctl — badly hanal, one may add. But let us 
•rraiit that the knack of luminous summarising of the in- 
dividual was not, and could not be, yet born, was not even 
with T.onginus, was not even fifteen hundred years after 
Horace. His sljortcomings do not cease here. Here as (dse- 
wluTc?, except in a few passages of the graver pliilosophy of 
life, there is no “soul” in him. He has no enthusiasm, no 
passion. It is ])erha])S improper to bring together Horace 
and Mr P)rowning, but I never read tin* Epixfolu. ud 
without tliinking of certain lines of tlie latter: — 

“ The fool ! won hi lie tiy a flight further aiul 
He iiev(‘r siw, never, before to-<Uiy, 

AVhat was able to take his breath away — 

A face t(* lose youth for, to occupy age 

A\'^ilh the dieain of, meet death with — why, I’ll not engam- 

Hut that, hair in a rapture and half in a rage, 

T should toss him tint thing’s self, ‘’Tis only a iluplicate, 

A thing of no valiu--- -taki* it, I su])plicate.”’ 


Longinus, oiu; Lm Is, would have beim in some danger of losing 
his literary loves on tliis prinei])le ; the modern critic (‘.an “ say 
ditto to ]Mr Browning'’ over ti tlKnistuid ptissages. Ihit Horace 
was quite safe. He never felt this eiitliiisiasm for authoi. 
or book, or page ; and so he never tried, as others in tlunr 
desptiiring way do, to render a reason for it. 

To tlmsc who (3onsi<ler criticism as a whole and historically, 
the enorinons iiilluenco which the Ars Poefira has exercised 
The. Satires niust tilwtiys give it the i)rerogative place among 
and Epistles, author’s critical work. But it is necdli^ss to 
say tliat h(‘ lias other (daims to ap])ear here. And the pieces 
wlilcdi give him these claims have by some been considered 
more important, as tb(}y certainly are more original. It is 
unnecessary to ])iek out Pindarum, fiuisqtfi'i and the otli(‘r 
literary references in the Odes, universally known, admirably 
expressed, but as criticism hardly more than a refashioning of 
ptdjlicn matrri's. The Fourth and Sixth Eatircs of tlie First 
book, which are probably a good deal earlier than the adapta- 
tion from Neoptolumus, and the two Eptsfics of the Second 
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book, wliicli may be taken as later, are serious documents. The 
Satires perhaps give a better opinion of Horace/s talent than ol’ 
his taste nnd temper. His critics had praised Liudlius against 
him ; and without denying liis predecessor all nunil-, lie makes, 
tliough less generously, the sort of comment wliich even Dryden 
made on the rough versification and lack of art f)f the giant 
race before the Hood. This (i. 4) naturally brought fresh 
attacks on him, and in i. 10 he returns to the subject, lashes 
the favtoTCfi inq)tos Ltfcilt, indulges in the too famous sneer 
at Catullus and Calvus, and with a touch of soinetliing which 
is perha])s not (piite alien from snobbishness, boasts liis intimacy 
and agreement not merely with Varius, Virgil, Pol lie, jMessala, 
among men of letters, but with ]\becenas and Octavius. 

liis general position benv is easy enough to perceive, and 
iliere are of course defences for it. Among all our thousand 
fragments of Lucilius,^ but two or three at most ar«*, long 
enough to give us any idea of Ids faculty of sustained composi- 
tion. And fine as is th(^ fragment to Alhinus — with its 
Idizahetlian reile.ration of r//V/^s at the l)egluning of the lines, 
its straight-hitting sense, and the jiositive nohility of its ethic — 
iiuuievous as are llu* iustanc(^s in the smaller scraps of JiinnwiKf 
sn/fplicUct'^ and pictures(.|ue phrase, there is no doubt that the 
whole is I'oiigli and nn finished, not witli the roughness of one 
wlio uses a rudimentary art, l)ut of one who has not mastered 
' -]»erliaps, as Horace insinuates, has not taken the trouble to 
iiiasUu’ — one ready to his hand. J>ut tliere is something of the 
Frenchmaids “ IFr are all princes or poets ” about the tone of 


^ Pod. f,at. Min. (Uiiehrons), vi. 
’•jO-liijt). Ouv f^roatest Kiiglitih Latin- 
i-!s )*c('oi)tly have been Miii^iilarly 
unkind it) this itont. ^lunro made 
wliiit 1 can ojily call a vii)lont attack t>n 
him: and Mr Nottlesliip, wliilc allow- 
in'.; him extraonlinary vij^our” and 
“the rin;; (»f Cains Ciracchus ” (^cc liis 
K>say on the Satires (second scries, 
where ]\runros diatrihe is (jimted), 
l>ractically indorses this. Against 
"Uch judges 1 should not have a word 
tn say on the linguistic side : but T 
claim full parrhesia on tlie literary. 


a'lie Virtue jmssage (wliicli Munro 
.■^}»ecially ictuses to (*.\cf‘}>t) is as rough 
■!s, ftay, Maistoii ; hut it has a far 
siiiccrcr, lofLier, and iimrc truly poeti- 
cal tone than canything of the kind 
in Tior;ioe, and than most things in 
Juvenal. And everywhere 1 sec quality, 
jias-^ion, /i/irnar. Her<‘, at least, I can 
agree with Cicero {Ik Onit., ii. (3 and 
{. i'-ewlie?e), llioueh pernrhanus is not 
ex.M-tly the epithet that 1 should, from 
lii- «-\tunt writings, myself select for 
Lucilius. 
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Horace himself. He is, iinttatis mutandis, too much in the mood 
of a ixirvenu who has just been admitted to an exclusive club, 
and thinks very meanly of poor wretches who are not entitled 
to use the club-paper. 

On the other hand, Mr Xettleship is surely justified in calling 
the Epistles of the second book “the best of Horace’s critical 
utterances,” though perhaps they are not tin? most important. 
Tnde(‘d, their eulogist hastens to add that “it is the incom- 
parable manner of the writer, the ease and sureness of his 
tread,” which really interests the reader. It is so ; but there is 
more in criticism tlian manner, and you must be right as well 
as felicitous. Horace is not exactly wrong, but ho is limited — 
the Chrysostom of Correctness has acquired better breeding 
than he showed in the Satires, but he has not enlarged his view. 
The hin'vidvs HaJvniiv.s still strikes its own horror into him: 
he still girds at the ancients; and though in the epistle to 
Julius Elorus there is some pleasant self-raillery, as well as 
an admirable ])icture of tlie legitimate poet, yc^t there is 
pcrha])s no piece of Horace which brings more clearly home 
to us the fact that he was after all, as he has been called, far 
more a critic of life than of literature, and much more seriously 
interested in the former than in the latter. So much the 
better for him perhaps ; so much the better for all the 
ancients who more or less agreed with him. ilul that is a 
matter of argument: the fact remains.^ 

The third representative selected for Tioman criticism of the 
latest Republic and earliest eminrc, the elder Seneca — “ Seneca 
Ithetor” — is again of a diilerent class and at a dillerent stand- 
point, though he is very mucli nearer to Cicero than to Horace. 

The declamations of anti(piity had an inlluence on its prose 
style — and consequently an ellect on its critical opinions of 
“ Declama- Style both ill verse and prose — which it is almost 
fions.^' impossible to exaggerate. The ])ractice of them 
began in boyhood ; it formed almost the greater part of the 
higher education; and it appears to have been continued in 

^ Mr Nettlesship justly and, con- sive sympathy ” of Ovid (-dm., i. 15-19, 
Buleriiig liiH enthusia.^m for Horace Trisf., ii. 423) with the lack of the same 
generously contrasts the “comprenen- quality in the Venusian. 
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later life not merely hy going to the »Scliools to hear novices, 
but in actual practice, half exercise, half ainuseiiieiit, l)y orators 
and statesmen of the most establislied fame. It was a sort of 
mental fencing-school or gymnasium, to which tliose who wished 
to keep their powers in training resorted, oven to the close of 
life. We know that Cicero com])osed, if he did not actually 
deliver, declamations up to tlie very end of his coreei'; and, 
in a very different department of letters, we know from 8eneea 
himself that Ovid, though not a ccuistant, was a by no means 
infrec|uent, attendant of tlie scdiools, and eitlu‘r accpiired or 
exercised his W(?ll-kiiown fancy for turns and ]>lays of words 
in prose as well as in vtnse. 

In theory, and no doubt to some extent in practice also, 
these //H’ldd'j or declamations, were permissible and desirable in 
all th(^ l)raneh(‘s of Kbetoric. Hut the examples 
which have come down to us, and the rererenc«'S that 
epn/fi'f(c possess to others, show us that, as, indeed, we 

should expect, J'lpideictic and Dicanic provided the chief 
subjects. The declamations of the former kind were those 
at whii li the satirists chiefly laughed — Hannibal crossing the 
Alps, Leonidas at Thermopyhe, Whether Cicero could decently 
have avoided death by making a bargain with Antony, and the 
like. To this kind of subject there could evidently be no limit, 
and it might soiiietimes pass, as in the Orations (w'hich are after 
all only tleclamations) of Dion Chrysostom we know tliat it at 
least :)iice did pass, into a regular literary Essay. Hut it seems 
more generally to have affected the faiiciful-historie. 

The purely forensic declamation had sonic dillcrences. As 
its object was not merely or mainly, like that of the other, to 
display cleverness, but to assist the acquisition and 
foi luiL. j^ijHity as a counsel, it fell into certain 

rather narrow and not very numerous grooves. Certain “ hard 
cases,” paradoxes of the law, seem from very early times to have 
been excogitated by the ingenuity of the rhetoricians, and the 
game was to treat these — on out* side or the other, or both — 
with as much force, but above all with as much apparent 
novelty, as the speaker's wits could manage. A very favourite 
one was based on the venerable practice of allowing the victim 
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of a rape the clioice of death for her violator or recpiiring 
him to marry her, with the aporia, ‘‘ Suppose a man is j^uilty 
of two such crimes, and one girl demands death, the otlier 
marriage, what is to be done?” Or “Suppose a girl, situated 
like Marina in J^rrlrlrs, but slaying her Lysimachus, not con- 
verting him. lieleased from her bondage, slie presents herself 
as candidate for a priestess-ship. Is she eligible or not ? ” ^ The 
extremity of perverse fancy in this direction is porliaps reached 
]»ya])airof tll(^ declamations attributed to (Quintilian,- in wliich 
the lover of a courtesan brings an action against her for 
administering a counter- philtre, so tliat he may love lier no 
longer, and she may accept a wealthier suitor. Jhit tliere is 
no limit to tlie almost diseased imagination of tliese C'ases. 
A city‘s is alllicted l)y famine, and a commissioner is sent to buy 
up grain, witli orders to return by a certain day. ITe executes 
his commission successfully and rpiickly, but being driven into 
port in a third country by bjid weather, sells the grain at a 
high price, i)uys twice as much elsewhere, and rciturns by the 
a])pointed time. Hut, meanwhile, tlu; famim‘- has grown so 
severe that tb(‘ people have been driven to cannibalism, whicli 
his return direct with his first bargain would have prevented. 
Is he guilty or not guilty ? 

A very little consideration will show that both these classes 
of composition must liave^ had gT(?at, permaiicjit, and not alto- 
Thuriujln- gclhcr good ellects oil style. Hoth d(‘;dl witli hack- 
r,t(r. onstij/r. subjcds, uud ill both succi!ss was most likely 

to be aeliieved by “ pi,*pj>ering bigli(U’,” in various ways. The; 
(‘pidei(itic su)»jeets suggested various forms of bombast, (‘oiiceit, 
trick, from the use of poelieal, avduvie, or otherwise unfamiliar 
di(*tioii to tlie ihjvice of th(». mouther of whom Seiiiica tells us,^ 
and who, declaiming on (.1 reeks ami Persians, stood a-tiptoe and 
cried, “ 1 rejoice! T rejoiced.” and only after a due pause explained 
the cause of his rejoicing. The forensic subjects teni])ted the 
racking of the brain for scmie new ([nibble, some fnish refiiie- 

^ Sftiieca, To/f/,/’., i. 2. ('/((htrcrUnis. A>/. cit. inf., j). 126. 

*•' xiv. aiul XV. /if/, f/7. inf. (p. 279 ■* ii. 17. //is iiiiine, too, wa^ 

vio/f), pp. 154-1(19. Seneca; iinU the text is (juriously 

xii. The so-called worded. 
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or hair-splitting. Especially was this the case in the 
subdivision of what were called the colores — ingenious excuses 
for the parties, whence conies the special sense of our word 
colourable, and whenjof Seneca makes a special heading, usually 
at the end of his articles. No pitch of mental wiredrawing, no 
(‘xtiavagance of play on word or plirase, was too great for some 
dticlaiiners, of whom a certain Murredius is Seneca’s favourite 
Helot. In fact, in both (^lasses, epideictic and forensic, one can 
see that a plain, forcible, manly style could only be commended 
by a combination of veiy unusual genius on the part of the 
si)eaker, and still more unusual taste and rece[)tivily on the 
part of the audience. Their .so/?//e.s, their ctffjc, tlieir helJc^ were 
much more likely to be evoked by ingenious and far-fetched 
c<»riceit than by solid reasoning and .Vttic style, wliicli latter, 
indeed, on such trite snbj(‘cts were m\‘irly impossibh;. 

For illustration of wliat has been said, the Iiodge-]>0(lgc of 
Seneca is more valuable tlian the finished declamations of the 
r.seudo-(^)uintilian. These latter,- despite the absimlity, or at 
any rale the non-natnralncss, of their subject, are sometimes 
ratlier accomplisluKl pieces of writing in a very artilicial stylo, 
'rim s])eecli, Pro Jurcnr contro M> rcfro'nn, referred to abov(^, is, 
in its wliinisieal way, a decidedly reniarkabh* example of de- 
cadent prose. Tho crime of making some one cease to love is 
<‘dd in itself; tin; eomjdaiiit tliat you have been injured by 
being made to cease t(j love odder still, r.esides, if you com- 
])laiu of this as an injury, do ycui not still love, and have 
you not, then'fore, nothing to complain of? The to])sytnrvy- 
lieatioii is, it will be seen, complete. And the dcclainior, avIio- 
ever he was, treats his subject con (i)ii(nr. The tricks of his 
tliouglit are infinite, and well suited with the artilices of his 
speecli. fn particular, every paragrapli leads nj) to, ami winds 
u]) with, a sort of variation on one general theme or Leifototir. 

“To be compelled to hate is the one incurable form of 
disease.” 

^ Of Uiesc equivalents of “ ll»*ar ! Augustan ; the (which Cicero tlid 

liear ! ” or “Bravo ! ” the s»*coiul is good not mueli lik(0 '^ceins tx) have lieen both 
adopted Latin of all tiiiies. The first, lukewarm and alfecled. 

^vell known from Martial, is post- - V. inf., p. 279 ,^ 7 . 
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“ There is some solace in I)ein.i^ mLseral)Ie in love. 'Tis a 
more cnujl destiny to hate a harlot.” 

“ He wlio cannot leave olT hating a harlot is still her lover.” 

“ The victim of a counter-philtre may hate one : he can love 
none.” 

Thinker and writer, it will be seen, are a sort of pair of 
bounding brothers : they stand on their heads, Hiiig circles, 
intertwine limbs, take every non-natural posture, to the utmost 
possibility of intellectual acrobatics. 

The Seneca book,^ much more fragmentary, is also of its 
nature richer. It consists of one book of “ Suasories * (ex- 
S(7ura amples of the symbouleutic or epideictic kind), and 
the Lhkr. ^]jy means completely extant) of Contro- 
versies” (Forensic subjects), the latter sometimes including in- 
troductions of interest to the writer’s three sons — Novatus, 
afterwards Callio, Seneca the Philosopher, and Mela, father of 
the poet Lucan — and usually concluding with a kind of nlsumti 
(called Excerpta) of tluur contents. The substance is made up 
of short extracts from llio most celebrated declaimers of Rome, 
and a few (.Ireeks, on the various subjects. 

They give us a really invaluable abundance, in all kinds, of 
rhetorical loci cnunnuiicHy tags, with which, from early 

The and late practice, the miml of every educated man 

Suasorif.i. IJome was simply saturated, and which could 
hardly fail to colour his style, either directly in the way of 
imitation, or indirectly in that of rc^pulsion, and preference of 
extreme severity. 

For instance, the first Suasorift deals with the question, 
“Shall Alexander cross the Ocean?” tliougli the exact state- 
ment of question is lost altogether, with the beginning of the 
piece itself. It seems to have opened with a sort of abstract 
of general commonplaces, and then come the quotations. 
Argentarius [perhaps Marcus the epigrammatist] addresses the 
conqueror: “Halt! the world that is thine calls thee back; 
we have conquered as far as it was lawful for us. There is 
nothing I can seek at the risk of Alexander.” Oscus said : “ It 
is time for Alexander to leave oft* where the sun and the earth 
' I use ihe lext of KiessUng. Leipsic, 1872. 
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leave off likewise/' and endeavoured to describe the sea, ‘‘im- 
mense and untried by human experience, the l)ond of all the 
world and the keeper oi its lauds, the vastness unrulWed l)y any 
oar, the shores, now liarried by the rngini»* tide, now deserted by 
its ebb, tlie horrid darkness brooding on tlie waves, and tlie 
eternal night oppressing what nature has withdrawn from 
human eyes/' And so many. Then there is a section (headed 
Dh'isio), on the particular kind of suasion to bo used in such 
speeches, the devices wdiich it is safe and proper for orators to 
address to kings, w’ith gradations as before. It will readily 
be perceived from tin’s example wdiat sort of dealing is here on 
the other stock subjects — the (hdiberation of the thre(i hundred 
jit Thermopyhe, whether they shall go or not ; of Agamemnon, 
whether he shall sacrifice l))higenia; o£ xVlexander, wliether he 
shall enter Ilabyloii ; of the Athenians, wlietlier on Xerxes' 
threat of a second invasion they shall remove the Persian war 
trophies; of Cicero, whether he shall ask mercy of Antony, or 
burn his rhilipi)ics. The quotations are sometimes verse as 
well as prose, and give us s})ecimens of 2)oets otherwise lost, 
with an occasional literary anecdote of interest, such as the 
oflence which Asiiiius Pollio^ t(K)k at the ])raise given to Cicero 
in the recitation by a certain poet of Corduba, Sextilius Kna — 

‘‘ Dcfkiidus Cicero e.>t lj{itiio<lue s^ileiitia lingiiie,'’ 

which Cornelius Severus borrowed, and improved into — 

“Coiiticiiit Lai ho tristis fiicinulia lingiiio.'’ 

This anecdote is interesting in many ways, — first for the pro- 
test of Pollio, almost eipially piquant wlietlier it proceeded 
from critical severity, from personal jealousy, or from jiolitieal 
feeling; and secondly, for the evidence it gives of the straiiiiug 
for point and rhetorical “ hit," in verse and prose alike. 

The Preface of the First I look of the Conf roirrHUs — addressed 

^ See vi, PolHo, a great t'rieud it luis boon iiigciiiously suggestcil that 

of Antony, was both an orator (»f high this was only an crccasivc propriety »>f 
reputation ami a very severe critic. It speech, such as enabled the old woman 
was he, it should be rciiieinbcred, who to detect Theophrastus as not an 
found “Patavinity” in Livy; though Athenian. 
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to the tliree sous — gives a ratlier interesting view of tlie scheme 


77(tc Contro- 
versies : 


of these curious compositions, whicli seems to have 
])een that Seneca the father should brush uj) his 


!//({/' Infro- 
duction.<. 


memory of the golden or nearly golden age of Latin 
lihetoric which immediately followed Cicero, and 


illustrate it from more strictly liteiary sources. A good deal 


bears directly on our subject. Lhe old rhetorician commends 
his sons for extending their view beyond their own age, for 
wanting to know wliat Loman ehHpumce there was to set 
against “insolent Greece”^ — in short, for endeavouring to 
take that comparative view of at least one division of literature 
the want of which (as we have, so fully set 1‘orth) was llie crying 
sin and yet the inevitable weakness of Greek criticism. He has 
the usual complaint of luxury withdrawing men from literature, 
which was doubtless as true,, and as little ])eculiar, then as at 
all otlier times. He lets u.s know that there were none (or no 
good) cimimcntarii of the best (leclaimcrs, that lie himselt had 
lieard them all exce})t Cicei'o, whom, as far as chronology went, 
he might have heard, - hut for the confusions of the state: luj 
])oints out that the regular declamation was a rather lati‘ 
growth, a,nd extols the cliaractor of Lorcius Latro, one of its 
oldest practitioners. Tlic Introdiietion to the Second Look is 
much shorter, and princiiially eehdautes the ability of Arellins 
Fiiscus. The Tliird (for the text of wliit'h we only have the 
Kxcerpts, not the full articles; lias an im])ortant pnd’ace, which 
starts from the fact or assertion that Cassius Severus, a great 
orator on serious occasions, was not a good dcKdainier, though he 
had good bodily advantages, a voice at once ]K)wei'fnl and sweet, 
a delivery with all llie merits and none of the drawbacks of 
the stage, and an extra<u'dinary faculty of improvivsation. It 


' (irorio' (nj). cil.j }>. oWj. 

r liope it may luirdly noces.-ary to 
quote certain linc.s, '‘To tlie ineinory 
ot‘ my heloved ^rast(.r, William Sliakc- 
s[)eare, ami vvliiit he hath left u.s.’’ It 
is already known to students of lien 
Jonson that Ben was soaked in Latin, 
espa:-ially of the silver age- : and iVo- 


fess«»r Schelling of IMiiladelphia ha.s 
<lone gov)d woi'k by indicating sources 
in his editifiii of the Discoveries. But 
tlie vein i.s not exhausted. Seneca and 
(,>uintilian were to lien almost more 
than Browne and Fuller were to Lamb. 

“ Seneca wfis born about 00 B.C., and 
was thus eiglitcen at Cicero’s death. 
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seems that Seneca once asked him why these faculties faileil 
liim in set ngoniswata, and his answer (wlicther to the point or 
not) is of the very first interest, as illustrating that difficult 
point of the ancient conjunction of oratory and literature, and 
also as a counterblast t(j the Plinian idea (/;. infrn) of the poly- 
historic “What great wit,” said lie, “has ever be(?n 

good at more than one thing [whereby, let it bo observed, he 
separates declamation from oratory]^ Did not Cicero's elo- 
quence fail liiin in verse ? Virgil’s genius in prose { We read 
the orations of Sallust simply as a coniplinient to the liistorian : 
and the oration of that most eloquent man Plato, which is 
written for Socrates, is wortliy neitlier of counsel nor of client.” 

All these things invite comment — the last most of all. I put 
aside, as entirely irrelevant, certain modern diibitations as to 
the genuineness (if the Platonic ulpnlfH/tf, They rest upon no 
warraid.y of scripture, and o])inion is simply o])inion, to be re- 
ceived politely, and to be “laid on the table.” Pul it is worth 
dwelling on the point that the as we have it, though 

to all eom])etent judges of literature one of the (*apilal works 
of anti<(nily, areh-worthy of Plato, more than arch-worthy of 
Socrates, might very W(dl seem to a Poimni lawycn* unworthy 
of b(Uh,and migiiL possibly iiave so seemed to Aristotle himself. 
For of all recorded /%'»■ it is perhaps, in the temper of the 

jury and tne circumstances of the case, the least likely to secure 
an acquittal, and the most likely to remh.T eondemnation in- 
evitable. The other rmijarks do not matter so much ; but it is 
of W(‘igbt that a man should seruMisly put the diflereiicij be- 
tween Declamation juid practical < hahny on the same footing 
as the difference betwx*cn poetry and prose. It shows how 
ill-adjusted, as yet, the gras]* of literary erilieisiu w;is, and also 
how necessary it is to kee]> an eye on cAXTythiiig that is said 
about Phctoric, if we are reelly to master what was thought 
about Criticism. Tlu^ intJodiietion to tlie Fourth Book, again 
one of Excerpts only, gives the information that Asinius Pollio 
(whose works, if we had them, would prt)bably be of the great- 
est possible value to ns) di.slik(»d declaiming in public, but was, 
on the rare occasions when lie could be heard thus exercising 
himself, more florid than in his actual orations. We can well 
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believe it, and it shows that Pollio had the root of the matter 
in him. In the same way a man witli critical sense will allow 
himself, in a rough draft, flowers which he cuts out in the most 
ruthless manner before he prints. 

The Fifth and Sixth books, which are in the same fragmentary 
condition, have no introductions at all ; but the seventh is in 
better case. Like the others, it is mainly devoted to the char- 
acteristics of a single orator — in this case Silius Albucius. 
Some of the things said about him touch us nearly, as, for 
instance, T\^llio’s — the severe Pollu/s — description of his hcil- 
fr/nrs (axioms, maxims, apophthegms) as “ white ” — that is to 
say, sim])le, clear, with nothing obscure or unexpected, — but 
“ vocal ” and “ splendid.” It was impossible, continues Seneca, 
to complain of the poverty of the Latin tongiu^ when you 
heard him ; he was never in the very least in pain for a word. 
Yet, on the other hand, lie was not equal. Ilis language was 
at one moment magnificent, at another he would mention the 
most sordid things — '‘vinegar, and pennyroyal, and lanterns, 
ami ])umice, and sponges.” He thouglit “ nothing must }iol be 
nam(‘(l in a declamation [and the reason is valuable or invalu- 
a])le] because he feared to smaefiv of the Schools.” And yet 
further we get the uii])OYUu\t nil Irr d id/f ni : “ Familiar phrase is, 
aimmg oratorical virtues, a thing wliich rarely succeeds.” And 
then there is a very luminous and jocund anecdote of the real 
trouble into which the devotion to Figures might even then 
bring men. Albucius bad rhetorically proposcal to administer 
certain oaths. His oppmieiit, L. Arruiitius, very coolly rose and 
said, “AYe accept the condition: he shall swear.” Albucius pro- 
tested that this would do away with Figures altogether, (hroth 
Arruntius (very sensibly), “ Lei them go — we can do without 
them”: and tlie ontinnriri allowed the catch. The unlucky 
orator was so annoyed that he renounced actual pleading from 
that day, because of the insult dune to his beloved Figun^s. 

The Eighth Look is again without its preface ; but though 
there is a very large lacuna in ix., we have part of the introduc- 
tion. It yields little. The last is in better case, but still not 
very fertile, though we have another instance of the mania for 
Figures. It is said of the above-quoted Oscus: “iJum nihil 
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non schemate dicere cupit, oratio ejus non li^nrata erat sed 
prava.” Certainly there are no few examples of this “ pravity ” 
in the declamations themselves, wliicli it would be interesting, 
but in our space inij)ossible, to examine, as we have examined 
the prefaces.^ 

They, however, also contain examples of that severity of 
taste which has always distinguished Latin criticism, and of 
wliich Pollio is the great example. Messala, as we learn, was 
Latini uii([Uc srrmoniH ohHcrcafor and he said of 

Latro (wliom Seneca’s later taste admired) lingmi disortus 

est ” — “ He is an eloquent man in his own lingo.” Seneca him- 
self, however, is by no means tolerant of excessive conceit, and 
rebukes the class of “ sentence which, lui tells us, some charged 
u])on Lublilius as inventor. The examples given are in the 
case of a disinherited sou found with poison, which he spills 
on discovery in the interior of his father’s house: and the 
sentences are, “He washed out his disinheriting with poison, 
and what he spilt was my death,” ))olh being supi)Os(Ml to be 
s])oken by the father. And in another stock case — the curious 
one which has more than one historical analogue, wluu’c? the 
rector Flamininus was accused of having had a condemned 
man’s throat cut at dinner, to amuse a courtesan who said she 
had never seen a man die — the unlucky ^lurredius is said 
to have arranged a tdrorolofi — a four-membered anliihesis: 
“The co\ivts are made subservient to the bed-chaml)er ; the 
pra-tor to a harlot ; the ])rison to the banquet; day to night”; 
as to wliich last Seneca justly asks, “What senses lias it^” 

On the whole, this very valuable and interesting book, wliich 
has been sixiken of with surprisingly uncritical contempt by 
^ome, and to which 1 should like to devote much greater 
space, forms, with J'iiny’s Ldbrs and ( juintiliaii, tlie great 
trinity of documents for appreciating directly the state of 
Latin opinion as to literature, and its causes, in the first cen- 
tury after Christ, while with Cicero and Horace it forms a 
similar trinity for that in the last century Ixifore Christ. And 
it is needless to say that these two ])eriods were, early avant- 

^ It has always to be remembered that ceiitOh oi‘ quoted liights, conceits, &c., 
tliey arc not integral and complete, but on tin; slock hard cases. 
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coitmirs and belated decadents excepted, tlie flourisliing time 
of classical Latin literature. Of this state and these causes we 
shall speak generally later. 

One writer of famous memory who belongs to this period — 
who indeed was older even than Oicero — has been hitherto 
iinmentioned, because, as a matter of fact, we have 
])ractically no literary criticism remaining from 
him, iind tJiat is Varro. 1 should myself have been disposed 
to relegate tlie autlior of the Ih lie llitdint and the Dc Linjfua 
Latina to the ])lac(? of his brother (or grandson) grammarians ; 
but this might seem unceremonious in face of the im]M)rtance 
of tlie critical position which Professor Xettlesliij) assigned to 
liim. It is, ])erhaps,'also a convenient place to notice the exact 
charact(*r of tliat importance. As in so many other cases, if 
we went by titles only, and by guesswork from them, Varro 
must certainly have a high rank. "‘On Poets,” “On Poems,” 
“On Characters” (in tlie teclinical Gri*,ek sense of literary 
dijjhrntia ?), “On Scenic Action,” “ Plautine (Questions,” might 
seem at lirst sight likidy to lie, if we Iiad them, a very KI 
Dorado of Latin criticism. Put the few surviving fragments 
are a littlij discouraging. TIkiI Varro would be fertile in 
grammatical, mythological, social explanation, we may he 
ipiite certain. Put tliii fragments seldom go much farther. 
The Report, (pioliMl by LHiintiliaii, of .Klins Stilo’s saying 
tJiat if tJie Afnses wrote Latin they would write in the 
language of Plautus, is one of those rather irrilaliiig critical 
catchwords whicli carry with them tlu? minimum of critical 
illumination, ft is, in fact, only an tal rapiandxim fashion of 
saying that the sjieaker liked Jdautus, or wanted to iiim 
a compliment at the monumt. Most of the otlims seem (as 
indeed Air Xeltleship saw) to he merely examples, either of 
tli(i habits of “])lacing” authors in this or that rank, of com- 
paring lliem with this or that other, from which criticism 
has sutlercd many things and gainetl few, or else of the 
not mueli less barren classification of kinds. 

It is on the first jjoiiittliat T wish to make a slight digression. 
It is evident from the e]>ilhets that he uses in regard to them, 
such as “stupitl,” “trilling,” “ vicious,” that these processes of 
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placing and of comparison were not to Mr Xettleship’s taste. 
I sliall inyselt admit that the addiction of Greek, and still 
more of Latin, criticism to them seems to me to be among 
the very greatest weaknesses of both. But I must add a 
distinction wliicli is constantly forgotten, and which I am 
not sure that Mr Nettlcsliij) himself had in mind. The 
‘‘placing” of A, B, 0, and I) in order of merit is “stupid” 
and “trifling” enough; the still further awarding of seventh 
place to A for Somethingity, and of tliird to !> for Something- 
elseness, is more stupid and more trivial still. Nor is that 
comparative criticism, the clffwir.v>i of wliicli is perhaps 
M. Taine’s ejaculation, “J’aime mieux Alfred de Musset,” as 
a criticism on Tennyson, any better; in fact, as being not 
merely sterile and jejune, but illogical and actively mislead- 
ing, it is consid(^rably worse. But tluu’e in a ])lacing and 
there, is a comparison, whicih are two very diflenmt things 
— whi(di are, in fact, the two liighways of all real literary 
criticism. The pUu’ing is that which sets a )naii, not in tlie 
first division of tlio lirst class, or the sc'cond of tlu*. third, 
hut in his relations to time and country, to language and 
manner, to predecessors and succ>essors — to the whole literary 
nuip in larger or smaller circumference. The comparison is 
that which does not work out a performer's rank, hut dis- 
engages his (pialities. These are the iiuahod.s to which all 
the gn^at criti(.*s liave ])erforce resorted, and wliicli have made 
them great. Tluit there is less of them than there should 
ho ill ancient (U’iticism may he true enough; that the want 
of them (with ])erhaj)S a little want also of sympathy with 
tlie liigliest ])oetry) is wdiat jirevents Aristotle from being 
tlie greatest critic of all time, is true enough ; that the 
presence of them in Longinus is one of the main secrets of 
his unmatched (piality, is true enough. But tliey arc very 
different things from the enumeration of Volcatius Sedigitus, 
and from the in (nytomnifis CtvcUlits in ctlusin Terentiys 
in serrnonihm Plauhis of \"arro.^ 

^ Vun-d was happier in the phrase pcciiiiinely clevote«l to the dramatist 
jih) ct faedia »ermoiiis aj'plied to l*Iau- whose eaiioii lie constituted, v. 
tus : and he seems lo ha\o been Atticie, 111. iii. 
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nrAPTER II. 

THK COXTEMPOIIAKIES OF QUIXTILIAX. 

PETRONIUS— SRNl'X-V THU YOUN(;KIl -THE SATIUESTS — PEllSFUS — THE PRO- 
LOGUE AND FIRST SATIRE— EXAMINATION OK THIS — .1 U VENAL— MARTIAL 
— THE STYLE OF THE EPIC RAMS - -PHI^X’LS OF THEIR CRITICAL CONTENTS 
— STATICS — PLINY THE YOTTNIiER — CRITICISM IN THE M.ETTERS ’ — THE 
‘DIALOOUS I)E CLARIS oRATORIHUS ' — MR NETTLESHIP’s ESTIMATE OK 
IT — THE OENERAJi LITERARY TASTE OF THE SILVER AGE — ‘‘PAULT- 
LESSNESS ’’--ORNATE OR PLAIN STYLE. 

From tho later years of Aiv^ustus, aiul the earlier of his 
immediale successors, we liave no criticism of importance 

„ except Seneca’s. I hit tlic Neronian time has left us 

PefroiifUfi, . . 1 1 . . 1 1 .. 

mterestiiFj; a])proacIics to the subject in the works ol 
Petronius and Seneca the yonii.i^er, as well as in llie poet 
Persius; while, somewhat later, the satires of Juvenal and the 
epigrams of Martial are, the former not destitute, tlie latter 
full, of literary allusion and opinion. These,’ with a certain 
contribution from Pliny’s Tetta\^ and the Dialoffus dc Olarifi 
Oratorihifs (usually included among the works of Tacitus, hut 
not resembling bim in style, and sometimes attributed to 
Quintilian), must be successively dealt with. Quintilian him- 
self is of too great importance not to deserve a separate 
chapter. 

We can understand, as vrell from the character usually given 
of the Arhlter dejjantifiriivL as from the style of his curiously 
dismembered and rather disreimtable written work,^ that ques- 
tions of literary criticism must have been of the first interest 

' r use tlio smaller edition of Biichelcr, Berlin, 1802. 
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to him. Tf wc had the entire Satires (supposing that they 
ever were more entire than Tristram Shandy or the Moyem 
(le Farvctiir\ there can be very little doubt that this element 
would show itself in very large proportion. There must have 
been suppers less brutally vulgar and Philistine than that 
of Trimalchio ; and literary discussion was as indispensable 
at a Eoman supper of the better class as broiled bones at 
an English one — while suppers lasted. Even the Circes, 
if not the Quartillas, of the time were very frequently “ blue ” 
in the intervals of more exciting amusements, and Agamemnon, 
Eumolpus/ and otliers must have frecjiiently s[)oken in char- 
acter. As it is, tlie opening of the fragment as we have it, 
and a passage farther on, deal directly with the subject. 

The opening passage is o(jcupied with that denunciation of 
bombastic and “precious” language which seems to have been 
the favourite; occupation of the critics of tin; time. The attack 
is at first directed against the practice of declamation, wliich 
almost inevitably t(;ni])ted boys and youthful writers to bom- 
bast, but it so (piiekly glides into a general literary censure that 
it is worth giving in full. 

“I believe that the reason why schoolboys and students 
become such fools is, that they never see or liear of anything to 
which we arc accustomed in the actual world. They are occu- 
pied by pirates standing on the beach with chains in their 
hands, by tyrants ordaiidng that sons shall cut their fathers’ 
heads oft', by oracles against a pestilence to tlie effect that tliree 
or more virgins are to be sacrificed, by litth^ bundles of words 
smeared with honey, and everything, as it were, powdered with 
poppy-seed and sesamum. Eor people bred in this fashion 
Sense is as impossible as a pleasant odour for those who live in 
the kitchen.- If you will e.xcuse my saying so, you rhetor- 
icians were the first to ruin literature. l>y exciting ridicule 
of [e?* playing tricks with] your light and empty phrases,-^ 

^ There is a theory that tlic vcr.ses ItMits for snjicrr ^witli its double sense) 
l>ut in the mouth of Eunnjlpus are and bene ohre. hat is meant, of 
parodic.s of Lucan and Seneca. com -c, is that the power of distinguish - 

Or “ good ta.ste is as ini])ossible as ing is lost in the vicious atmosphere, 
good smidl to those,” &c. 1 have not Ludehria fpia'dam exciinndc. 

hit on any satisfactory English equiva- 
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you weakened and prostrated the wliole body of oratory. Youth 
had not yet been enslaved to declamations when Sophocles and 
Euripides devised the words in which they were to speak. The 
private schoolmaster^ had not spoilt good wits when Pindar 
and tlie ^ine Lyrists feared to sing in Homeric verse. And not 
to allegij poets only, I certainly find it nowhere said tliat Plato 
and Demosthenes betook themselves to this kind of eloquence. 
Oratory full grown, and, if I may say so, in her maidenhood, is 
not spotted and swelling [like a toad], but shoots up in natural 
beauty. 

“ Of late this windy and extravagant loquacity has shifted 
from Asia to Athens, and lias breathed upon the aspiring minds 
of youth like a pestilential star, and forthwith true (doqiumcc, 
its rule corrupted, has been arrested, and i)ut to silence. Tell 
me, who has since e([ualled the fame of Thucydides, of Hyper- 
ides? Not so much as a lyric of wholesome complexion has 
a])peared, and everything, as if poisoned with the same food, 
has been unable to last to a natural grey old age. Even paint- 
ing has made ik.) better end, sineij the audacity of the Egyptians 
has cut so great an art down to shorthand.” 

The rhetorician Agamemnon defends scholastic ])rocedure by 
the old plan of throwing tlie blame on panmts and the like ; but 
the story (piickly turns to one of its more than “ picanvsque ” 
episodes, and the subject dro]).s. 

The other passage - begins with equal abruptness, and serves as 
preface only to a very much longer poetical recitation by Eu- 
molpus, wlio siieaks it. It is chielly iiot(i worthy for containing 
the phrase, Curiofm fciicitaH, applied to Horace, whieli perhaps 
itself gives us as good a notion of Petronius' critical faculty as 
anything could. But it conveys some sound doctrine. Verso 
itself seems easy; any boy thijiks he can write it as soon as he 
has learnt the rules, .and retired orators (a liit, 1 suppose, at 
Cicero) compose it as a relaxation, as if it were easier than their 
speeches. But it is no such light matter. You must take choice 
words [we are almost at J)ante’s “sifted” words], words far 

^ which Leii . loll- Quiiiccy i-athcr hardily converts to a 

.''on <lircclly a.s “uinbratical cumpliniciit in hi.s ys.s-6*ay/ o/i Iihtforic. 

d.'ctors ’ in ihe JJiscuuerits, and JJe - ]18. Ed. cit., p. 71. 
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from the use of the vulgar crowd, ^ and at the same time you 
must be careful that individual phrases are not too fine for the 
rest. Xor must you treat your subject — civil war, for instance 
— in the mere tone of a chronicler, but the “ free spirit must 
be forced tlirough- difficulties, and the ministry of the gods, 
and a fabulous torment of sentences, so that it may rather 
appear the vaticination of a frenzied mind tlian a trustworthy 
and scrupulous document under attestation.” Now this advice, 
though niiicli in it is sound, takes distinctly tlie other side 
to that whicli Encolpius had urged in the overture. 

On the whole, we must rc'gret very kecmly that we have not 
more of tlie Arbiter’s remarks on the subject. It is improbable 
that anything like a colierent theory of criticism on the great 
scale would have emerged, and very likely that (as in the two 
extant examples just quoted) we should rather have had in- 
genious centos of o])posing views. iUit all would have been 
originally and brightly ])ut, and it is by no means impovssible 
that what we now chielly desiderate — apcrrn,^ of ])articular 
authors, books, or passages, done with grasp and insight — would 
have been forthcoming. As it is, we have but what we have. 

Nero's other vic^tim, tlu' curious compound bi'tween Eolonius 
and Mr Pecksniil' (with, it must be owned, some merits which 
Simvatlu. belonged to neitlicr), whose name was 1>. Anmeus 
Vouihitr. Seneca, has left us a great deal more work than 
ketronius, and was certainly a man of letters. He was even a 
considerable man of letters, and if he wrote the a very 

considerable man of letters indeed.*^ He had, moreover, though 


^ Jiff ufftc Ilf hmi CKt Ilf) oiiuiL rrrhoruni 
ita ifirain rifitntrj U aumoiflu, rons 

\i J/Uhf fiiiiiiiiifitii . 

- Prii rijiitiniflHS est fibf'r spirifus. 
A characten'ritic I’ctroiiian ])hr:ise whidi 
will servo (aiul has in ]i!irl l)ft«n used; 
as text h>i* ve?\v tlillbroiit soniunjs. 
Part of what f(»llows is no doubt 
intentionally obscure. The (tmlmfjcs 
dcoriiniffuc min, lute rill refer, of course, 
to the stock revolutions and interven- 
tions of iq>ic as of Tragedy. But 
fabnlosum HcntcMtiarnm tornicntum is 
not such plain sailing. I think it 


iiieaiis (with an intent ional sidc-glance 
at the fabl(‘d loniiiMits which the 
heroes of iq»ic s(m; in Hades) the pro- 
cess of racking the brain for story- 
ornanieiil aiul sententious conceit of 
phrase. 

iro/-/.-.s', 0 vols.. e<l. Haase, Leipsic. 
1886-87. This does nut ctuitain the 
TritffciiirSj as to which, however, I have 
never wished to go beyond a nearly 
£<M ty years’ possession, the\)retty little 
‘‘Regent’s (’lassies” edition of 1823. 
But I have never, as a critic, been able 
to believe that Seneca wrote them. 
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scarcely a good, a distinct and by no means commonplace style, 
and wliile Quintilian attacks liim nominatim in a passage 
which will occupy us later, it is by no means improbable that 
Petronius (who must have known him well, and was probably 
bored by him) had Seneca himself in his mind when he talked 
of the vcntom ct cnorinis loquacitafi, 

Seneca, however, was by profession a Stoic, and these 
classical Pharisees, though their sect was not exactly unlitcrary, 
pushed to an extreme the partly superHne, partly ])uritanic, 
contempt with which, as we have scim, the philosophy of 
antiquity generally cliose to regard the minutia; of literary 
criticism and literary craft. The “wise man of the Stoics” 
might be a perfect man of letters, as he was a perfect every- 
thing else ; but it was entirely beneath him to take seriously 
such things as metre, or style, or the pleasure of literary art. 
In the Tenth Dialogue, *h: ThxciUdc Vika-^ after tlie philosopher 
has been talking in his high-snitfing way of collecting brasses, 
singing, giving long and rcchcrclic dinners (but not, S(^ far as I 
remember, (;f jnittiiig out money at usury), he begins a new 
chapter with things to be treated more contemptuously still. 

“’Twould be long,” he says, “to track them all out — those 
whose life draughts, or ])all-playing, or the practice of carefully 
cooking tlnur ilesh in the sun, has caused to waste away. 
They are not exactly lazy people, since their pleasun's give 
them a gr(?at deal of trouble. For nobody can doubt that they 
make much ado about nothing, wlio are detained by the study 
of useless letters — tliere is a considtu'able company of them 
among us Itomans. It lias been a mania of tlie (Ireeks to 
inquire how many rowers Ulysses Iiad, whether the Iliad was 
written earlier than the Odysficy, further, whether the two are 
by the same author, and other matters of the same stamp, 
whicli, if you keep to yourself, they will not help your silent 


‘ Ktl. cit., i. 209. If Seneca be sus- 
pected of possible insincerity, Marcus 
Aurelius cannot be. Vet the e.stiinable 
Eiiipero]’, wlu) liud earlier (i. 7), in the 
true eiiarisuic spirit, congratulated 
himself on abstaining from “rhett>ric 
ar(! poetry, concludes his reference to 


the drama (xi. d) (a reference interest- 
ing as including one of tlie explana- 
tions of Kddaparis)^ by asking, *‘To 
what end does the whole plan of 
poetry and drama look ? ” As for 
Epictetus, V. p. 62. 
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conscience, while, if you talk about them, you will seem not 
more learned but only more of a bore.” 

Tlie rest of the cliapter draws up a long list of similar 
enormities of curiosity — historical and literary. “ Who had the 
first naval triumph?” &c. Seneca even ironically supplies ques- 
tions of the kind, and information about them, to those who like 
such things. Elsewhere in the SSth (tlui third of the thirteenth 
book)^ of those not disagreeabhi epistles whiedi he composed 
for the edification of a man of straw calhal Lucilius, and for the 
display of his own ability, he supposes the detinite question to 
be put to him, “ AVhat do you tliink of liberal studies?” and 
he goes of! at score in the true style of the Stoic pulpit. He 
respects none, counts none as good. They are all very well as 
exercises, as preparati(jns ; you may stick to them as long as 
you can do nothing better. They are calhal “ liberal,” as 
worthy of a fre(‘. man : but there is only one study W(.»rihy of 
a freeman (does one not hear tluj very drone of the ancestor of 
Mr Chadbaiul ?), and that is the study of WISDOM. All else 
is petty and puerile: it has nothing to do with making a GOOD 
man. Will the grammarian, who, if he docs not stick to mere 
philology, goes to history or, at farthest, to poetry, be a road- 
maker for us to VIJcTUE, my bretliren ? Will syntax and 
prosody banish fear, quench cupidity, bridle lust ? And so forth, 
lie makes, indeed, not bad fun of the attempts to make out 
Homer now a Stoic, now an Epicurean, now a reripatetic. But 
he soon relapses into the “chaff and draff” of the conventional 
moralists at all times. AVhat are the temj)esls that impelled 
Ulysses to the storms of the mind ? Wliat does it matter 
whether renelope was chaste ? Teach me what Chastity is. 
El 'patati d 'pdLata. From a man in tljis frame of mind comes 
no good critical thing ; though we certainly should like to have 
lieard from the Tragedian, whoever lie was, what put into his 
head the idea of that remarkable compromise between Classic 
and Romantic Tragedy which gave us the Latin ILippohjim and 
the Odavia, 

The three satiric poets give us both directly and indirectly a 
great deal of matter; in fact, they may almost be said to pro- 
^ Ed. cit., iii. 24(3 sq. 
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vide the illustrative eoinmentary to their contemporary and 
-y.- Quintilian’s precepts. It is possible that 

‘ the example of Horace may have had somotliing to 
do with this ; but such an example need not have been required. 
As we know, not merely from themselves, the first century at 
Rome, if not one of the very greatest times of literary pro- 
duction, was one of very great and very widespread literary 
intt'rest. As Persius tells ns — 


“ Kc.ce inter pocula (|im‘riint 
Roinulidio satiiri, (juid dia poeinatu luirriait ; ” 

while Seneca’s remarks, tak(i them with what grains of salt we 
will, are sound corroborative evidence. Further, it a]>pears on 
all hands, not merely that there was a distinct fashion of litera- 
ture, but that this fashion had its own distinct characteristics, 
that it was one of the times of ornate as opposed to plain 
style in verse and prose alike, a time of ])r(‘ciuusness,” of rais- 
ing tluj language to a high(‘r power,” a lime when men openly 
(tailed Cicero a commoiqdace and obvious writer, and, if they 
did not fail to pay a kiiul of conventional reverence to Virgil, 
wrote in a way as far as possible from being Virgilian. This 
always gives plenty of handles to the poetictal satirist, and, as 
we shall see, all the three availed themselves of these handles 
to the full. 

The scanty and nota]>le work of Fersius — work which, in the 
junction of these two (jualities, has hardly a parallel in literary 
history, (‘xcept that of (Jollins in English — is soaked 
in criticism of literature as well as of life. The 
poet’s turbid rnsli of thought and style, forcing its way through 
self-created obstacles l)nt still forcing it, thick with suspended 
matter, but all the richer tlujrefor, allows him not merely to 
deal directly with this subject, Imt in dealing with others to 
The coiistaut allusion and by-blow. The famous 

amJ First. scazontic prologue, with its allected language, satir- 
Sahif. i.sing affectation, and its conceits, giving an object- 
lesson of conceited style, is all literary except tlu^ moral, quoad 

’ Til two cases . -it least. And Quin- was in Rome before 59 a.d., while 
tillan nii^ht have known l^ersius, as he Persius did not die till G2. 


Persins. 
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“ Master Gaster, first Master of Arts/* as Eabelais refasliioned 
it fifteen hundred years later. The ‘‘ horsy fountain ” and the 
sleep on “ two-headed ** Parnassus, the reliiKpiishinent of the 
Muses to those whom such ladies concern, and the final tliiej; 
about the crow -poets and poetess -magpies, may be gibes at 
dabblers in literature : but tliey show tliat the giber is steeped 
in literature himself, and has taken a critical as well as a 
delighted bath thercMn. And the first satire (the longest but 
one) is wholly and directly devoted to the subject. With the 
old device of a cool objecting friend, Persius takes occasion, 
while declaring (also an old trick) his own honest desire to 
kec]) to heller matters, to draw a lividy [)ictnre of the ])rofes- 
sional poet, or declamation -writer, scribbling in his locked 
study, arraying himself in his b(*st clothes, and even with such 
jewelry as he can muster, carefully gargling his throat, and 
then tii'kling the ears of his audience, and comforting himself, 
when anybody objects the worthlessness of such applause, by 
the plea — 


“At pulcliruni dij^nto numstoni i*l dicii'i' ‘Ilic esL !*” ’ 


A still livelier picture follows of tlie symj)osiuni rehirred to in 
the lines above (iiioted as to liOWvUihr of the literary 

dandy in hyacinthine garment mincing and twanging through 
his nose some morbid {ntnchUiluni i[)ihhh(in) about Phyllis 
and llypsipyle, and being cheered in a fashion lit to make the 
])oet*s aslies happy, his slab lie lighter on his toml'), and violets 
spring tlierefrom. 

Then he draws in his horns a little. Verst*, of course, is not 
necessarily bad becniise it is popular only. Put Eufje ! and 
Mil! are not the be-all and eiid-all of literature. What 
wretched stnfl' has not received them ^ How often have they 
not been consideration for a good dinner, and a cloak just a 
little torn! And what is even genuine po])ular judgment 
worth ? Why do not poets adopt honest Koman subjects. 


^ Not a few otliei* ])hrases, such as-- 

“Cum caniiiiia Itimbinii 
Intrant, vt tromubj scaliiuntur ubi intinia 
versu”— 


.show v.'liat a forniitlablc, aiul what an 
acuU. and capahlc, rcview(»r, of the 
sla.shing order, Teri^ius would have 
made. 
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instead of cliattering about unreal Hellenics ? And why do 
they affect such antiquated and unnatural style ? What is 
the good of borrowing such stuff as 

“ .Ki uiiiiiis cor luctilicabile fulta,” 

of ranging everytliing in dodia and of writing passages, 

sucli as two famous ones whicli he quotes, and which are 
traditionally asserted to bo the work of Nero himself. He 
exiiausts his images of scorn on tliese unlucky lines, and 
liolds up Antiff virum against them as an example of natural 
knotty strenglli against effeminate drivel. And to a fresh 
protest of Ids friends about the danger of this kind of criti- 
cisiu, lie replies by an ironical consent to declare it all very 
good, and a nnhi of regret for the lime when Lucilius useil 
what freedom of spei‘(ili he cliose, when Horace laughed at 
everybody without giving oifence, more seriously declaring 
that, whether he can publish or not, he will v'riir as the giants 
of the Old Comedy wrote. 

In this lively crabbed jiroduction there are two distinct 
strains or bents to note. All the best critics have for some 
time admitted that in professed satire generally, and in Ivoman 
satire more than in any other, there is, if not a touch of cant, 
at any rate a distinct convention of moral indignation — a sort of 
stock-part of blulf, lionestly old-fashioned, censuring of modern 
corruption — which the satirist takes up as a matter of business. 
Even Martial, upon whom, Heaven knows! it sits oddly enough, 
though liis consummate dexterity carries it off not ill, affects 
this now and then ; it sometimes suggests itself even throngli 
the gloomy intensity of Juvenal; and though such a line as 
Persius’ famous 

“ Virtntem vidcaiit iiilabescaiiUpic rclicta” 

carries ns far oiU of the dissenting-pulpiteer region where 
Seneca too often gesticulates, there is in this First KSatire, at 
any rate, some suspicion of forced wrath, of the righleons 
overmuch. 

Vmt the other strand in the twist, the other glance of the 
view, is in a very different state. There is nothing unreal, to 
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all appearance, in the poet’s condemnation of the prcciousncss 
Ejitminaliou aifd conceit of poetic and prose style in his day. 
of this. That his own is very far from simple or Attic does 
not matter; the satire had a prescriptive riglit to be crabbed, 
archaic, irregular, bi/arre. AVhcthor political dislike of the 
tyrant did not shar])en literary objection to the ])oetaster (if 
the lines really are Nero’s) may be a debatable question for 
tliose who care to debate it; but, in any case, the objection 
was there, and seems to have becai (piite genuine. Now, as 
has been often ])ointed out, these delinite passages, delinitely 
objected to or praised, are ])recisely what we want most, and 
have least of, in ancient criticism. A short examination of 
tlieni, tlunefore, will serve our turn very well. 

'J'lie first ])asHage a])j)(‘ars to be cited chieHy as an objec- 
tionable example of archaism. AYe shall see that (Quintilian 
(perhaps in obediences to this very passage, for he knew his 
Persius, and adminal him) re})eats the objection to the wrord 
(vrtuana * — to us a word not in the least objectionable, but the 
contrary. And if it Ixi said that foreigners, and especially 
foreigners who acknowledges themselves entirely uncertain 
about the ])robable ])ronuiiciatioii of Latin, have no liiisiness 
to give an opinion about the euphony of words, the retort is 
obvious and prcitty triumphant. To Home Romans, at any 
rate, if not to Rersins and Quintilian, the word must have 
sounded agreeable, or as ])oels they would not have used, 
and :is hearers or readers w’ould m)t have a]»plandod, it. The 
conceit of “cor aTumnis ” — with heart stretched on 

jnllows of woes — was no doubt another crime, and it is not 
improbable that luct{fmibi1c wars a third. The Homans had 
a rather pedantic horror of long woi'ds, which is again for- 
mulated by (Quintilian, just as it is implied and exemplified 
here. 

Of the same type and colour is the objection to rasa anUtheta 
and docUc JUjnra^ which follows, as well as tliat to the vowel 

^ It has been qucstioneil whether context tlid not, to iny thinkings settle 
Peraius did object to aruinno, m* to it, with the others. But he have 

any of these words, r^s irot'dtf. 1 should hctn thinking merely or mainly of the 

say tlifit the coincidence in Quintilian confusion of tragic and ej)ic style, 
settles the first point : even if the 
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harmony, the soft cadence, the mouth-watering ^ tenderness of 
the Ncroniaii fragments. We may, without rashness, point 
to the soft sound of “ Derecyntlu’us Attin,” the alliteration of 
“(Mrimebat” and “JDf/phin” with the internal half-rhyme of 
“^rnnileum” and “iWrea,'* the leonine effect of ''longo” and 
“Apennine” and the two tetrasyllables, with the sudden pull 
up of the spondaic ending, as what irritated Persius. Tliis 
same accompaniment of sound, and cunning contrast or echo of 
vowels, r(*curs in the second and more coherent extract: “T^erva 
rey'iiua ” ; “ j\Timal/eaeis /vo/y/his,” “ r«ptum rapwt ” ; ‘‘ vituln su- 
perb« ” ; /^yycem co/v/yydns ” ; the long words “ repavabilis ” 
and “ Mimalloneis,” with the foreign ('fleet of the latter and 
otliers. 'riiese, no doubt, were the tilings wbi(*h annoyed our 
po(^t here. 

A little rellection will make this annoyance exceedingly 
interesting. Xot merc'ly is the general effect of these lines 
very similar to that of hundreds and thousands of lines, in the 
earlier English Itomantic school from Marlowe to Chamberlayne, 
in the later from Xciats to Mr Swinburne^ ; but the indigna- 
tion of Persius is cxacitly similar, if not to the almost incredu- 
lous and disgusted disdain with which iIkj critics and poets of 
the ‘^sellool of good sense’’ looked back on tluj vagaries of their 
predecessors, to the alarmed and furious attempt made by 
critics of the present century to exfinguisli contemjiorarics who 
indulged in such things. Pi?rsius on Xero, if Xero it was, no 
doubt gave bints to, and, with liardly less doubt, was himself 
quite in sympathy witli, the (JnfnirrJf/ Peviewers of Keats and 
Tennyson. There is the same proU^st against the elfeminate, 
the luscious, the imrestraiiuxl, the same indignant demand for 
manliness, order, sanity. 

l)Ut we may go even further. These same processes, whicli 
we have ventured to point out as certainly illustrated by the 
gibbeted verses, and as probably accounting for the wrath of 
tluur execnlioner, are the very jirocesscs by which all our great 
nineteenth-century poets in English have produced their char- 
acteristic effecits — alliteration, internal rhyme or assonance, 

^ Tenerum ei ht.m cn'virr. lajemlmiL . . . fhhnnhr . . . natnt in lahris . . . 
vA ' M. 
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complete or mu filed, and, above all, the modulation of vowel 
and consonant so as to produce a sort of song without music, 
accompanying the actual words. And it may be noted that 
wliile some of our modern critics have objected to these things 
in themselves, many more, oddly enough, object to the process 
of pointing them out, and seem to think that tliere is some- 
thing almost indecent in it. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that in the narrow com- 
pass of some six hundred linos this ])assage — lotms nhi rrimns 
frudinmssimn.'^fltfr^ to borrow the (hceronian superlalives — 
sliould repeat itself. Hut the literary interest of Pm-sius, as 
regards criticism, is by no means exhausted. The next threci 
satires are indeed wholly occupied by tlu' (?x])(jsiLion of tliat 
practical, lionest, upriglit, ratlier liard, ratlier limited morality 
which it is tlie pride of Itome to have carried as far as. mere 
morality of tlie sort can travel. Hut tlie beginnings of the 
tifth’^ and sixth- liave a literary and critical turn in them, 
and tliough the course of tlie satire is afterwards d(‘llected, these 
beginnings show the same man, the same tastes, the same 
standards that we have seen in the lirst. Don’t jiotter ovei’ 
fantastic, subjects and sham tJreck epics, but attack something 
Homan and serious. AVhatever you write, write it in a manly 
fashion, with no icsthetic trilling. That is the critical gosiiel 
of P(*rsius, and lie sets it forth with a vigour wiiich we shall 
seldom find e(|unlled, and with (in the inslance we have dwelt 
upon) a most fortunate fertility of illustralion. 

The far bulkier work of Juvenal — work also of far higher 
genius in parts, but more uiKjqual and uncertain — contains less 
that concerns our subject. It is impossible to niis- 
take ill Persius, young as he died, and scanty as are 
his remains, a very direct interest in literary form, such as did 
not always or often accompany Stoic philosophy. Juvenal, 
with a less detinite philosophical creed, and perhaps a rather 
lower moral standard, had a higher “ l*isgah-sight ” and a 
stronger grasp of life as a whole. However long Persius had 
lived, it is improbable that he would ever have given us aiiy- 


^ Vittihus hie 7/w.s tH, k.t.A. 

“ With itH coini)liineut lo C:t‘sius 


UasHUs anU hi.s marem ^trvpitinn Julia 
Latina. 
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thing equal to the magnificent Tenth Satire. But Juvenal, 
mucli more of a pessimist than Persius, was less capable of 
enthusiasm. His general critical standpoint does not seem to 
have be(*n very difiereiit from that of his predecessor, or indeed 
(allowing for the vastly greater dillerence of temperament) from 
that wliicb we shall find in Alarlial. But to Juvenal literature 
as literature had no special pre-eminence among the contents 
of liis famous farrufjo. It would even appear tliat, although 
practising it greatly himself, he had a rather special contempt 
for it.^ The well-known opening of the First Satire- agrees 
with Persius and witli Martial in its scorn of artificial Greek 
epics, of sham heroic subjects and forms geiKjrally. But there 
pierces through it something of a sj)ccial contempt for “ Grub 
Street’’ — for the unlucky '‘Codrus ” — who rGapp(?ars, not always 
to be abused, but always to be dismissed with a sort of kick of 
contempt. Tluuii is something more than the stock supercil- 
iousness of the satirist in the thousand times (pioted 

“ Stulta est cltaiientia, cum lot ubiguo 
\^ntil>us occurros, perituiw paroeve cliartie.’" 

The same tone is maintained throughout, and when poetry 
and literature appear (which is not extremely often), poets and 
men of letters are tn^ated as practitioners of a rather trouble- 
some, nearly supeiiluou.s, and slightly disreputable, profession, not 
as bad or good artists as the case may be. The stage-fright of 
the rhetorician who is going to make a speech at Lyons (the 
gird at the provincial is obvious), the book -chest of Codrus, 
with the mice gnawing the divine poems, the Greek mania 
which alternates with others in wives, and the learned lady who 
talks for hours on the cKunparative merits of Homer and Virgil, 
are introduced with the poets usual spirit and vigour, but very 
distinctly 'not from the literary point of view. They are ludi- 
crous things and persons, good satiric matter : but the book-chest 
is in the same class with the lecMs Procula minor, the fancy for 
Greek with the fancy for gladiators, the critical lady with her 

^ It lias been held that Juvenal in this and other matters. But I had 
shows his “ freednian ” extraction by rather not think this, 
aping -uid overdoing i)ati ician pif^judice Semper ego auditor iantum, &c. 
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sister who enamels lier face. It is bj'iio means iin-notcworthy 
that, in tlie Tentli itself, the vanity of literary study and success 
— an admirably suggestive subject — is hardly touched at all ; that 
the careers of i)emostlienes and Cicero are held up as a moral 
because of their political ill-success, and the sanguinary fate of 
each — whicli miglit have happened to the most illiterate of men. 
]>ut this is most noticeable of all in the Seventh, which may be 
said to have a definitely literary frame and scheme, or which at 
least certainly would have had these in the hands of a man 
really inclined to literary criticism. It opens with a charac- 
teristic picturii of what the Americans would call a “slump” 
ill poetry — the most (‘elebrated bards giving up the profession 
in sheer despair, becoming bath - keei>ers, or stokers, or 
auctioneers’ (;riers, sidling their tragedies at rummage sales, 
or at the very best getting empty praise and no pudding from 
their stingy though wealthy patrons. Then Juvenal becomes 
a little graver, and contrasts the victim of ntoKihrs srrihrnrJi 
with the really exceptional poet (whom he cannot point out, 
and only imagines), who will put forth no hack-work, and 
writes not even for fame, but to please himself and the JMuses. 
Such a poet must be in independent circumstances — if Virgil 
had had no boy to wait on him, and no tolerable lodging, all 
the snakes would have dropped from the hair of his Erinyes, 
says he in one of his most characteristic Juvenalisiiis. Lucan 
happened to be well oil*: ])ut Statius, for all the Yiopularity of 
liis Tliehaiii, would have gone dinnerless if be bad not sold his 
Agave to the actor Taris (apparently to pass off as liis own)J 
Nor is the historian’s labour more proli table. Indeed it is less 
so, for it consumes more paper, more time, and more oil for the 
lamp, as Juvenal ])oinL.s out in what some modern reviewers 
would call “ his llippaiit manner.” Even the much-praised 
trade of the orator brings in wretched fees as a rule — a ham, a 
jar of sardines, a bunch of onions, half-a-dozen of common wine. 
If you wish to Ksoar higher in the matter of receipts, you must 


^ I think intactnm iiisinuiitos tin's. Some wouUI have it that Paris, as 

Put it may only mean that the play being a pautmnime, was t(^ travesty 

was produced “for the first time on the thing, 
any stage,” though this seems feebler. 
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spend greatly, have handsome horses, furniture, rings. Merely 
teaching to declaim may be rather more profitable, but think of 
tlie intolerable boredom of the business! the same patter of 
stock declamations and exercises, the unreality and folly of it all ! 
True, there are exceptions — and here comes a curious passage, 
half satirical, half complimentary, on Quintilian himself, but 
treating him not in the hiast from the literary standpoint. And 
so to the end. 

This abstract, though brief, should be sudicieiit to establish 
our point — that Juvenal, while he rarely cared to touch strictly 
literary subjects, luirdly ev(^r treated them in a strictly literary 
manner. lie shared the opinion of the best .Uonian literary 
judges at all tiin(\s — and especially in his own times, when the 
popular current was setting in the opposite direction — that 
literary style ought to Ixi ])lain, nervous, manly ; and lie could 
ex])ress this with even better right than Tersiiis, inasmucli as 
his own, though extremely allusive and of the most original 
character, is (piite clear from involution or conceit. Ibit he did 
not care in tlie least to investigate literary jirocesses : nor did 
he trouble himself very much to contrast styles and differentiate 
their values. One may even, without any rashness of guess, be 
certain that be would liave regarded criticism of form with 
nearly as mucli disfavour in a man as he cxju’essly docs in a 
woman. In fact, he would have considered it the occn]>ation of 
a fribble. 

Wlieii we pass to the graceful graceless crowd of motes, or 
rather midges (for they liave a very distinct bite), wliicli coiii- 

1/ t' f works of [Martial, we find, jis lias been 

said, very nincli the same general attitude* towards 
styles in literature. Ihit the expression is dilfenm tinted, not 
jnen‘ly by the existemu* in the wi-itcr of a diflbrent moral com- 
plexion, bill by the necessary conditions of his form. Thejj 
i.'ould discuss ; he can only glance. Further, the avowed pur- 
pose of amusement, of composing tlie verses of a very peculiar 
society, which animates the epigrams practically throughout, 
aO'ects the result very considerably. Tlieir author resembles 
both Persius and Juvenal in fiaying very elaborate attention to 
tin* outside of things, to the accidents of the literary business. 
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We hear in him continually the echo of the sophos, the “ bravo ! ” 
which the reciter and the rhetorician sought for, and which they 
sometimes, if not often, procured by the agency of a regular 
daqnc. We learn (not in tlie least to our surprise) that then, 
as now, there existed the kind literary friend who was quite 
eager to receive presentation copies, but who was by no means 
ready to go to the publishers and exchanges even an extremely 
moderate number of his own denarii for a nice clean book, on 
polished vellum and neatly rubricated^ There were also then, 
as now, readers or reviewers who would take copyists* {Icyc 
“ printers’ ”) errors very seriously, and upbraid the poet for 
them- — which he did not bear patiently. 

Here we have the certainly pointed, if not very polite, excuse 
for not submitting to tlie same tax of x>resentation copies, that 
he fears his friend may re])ly with a present of It Is works 
elsewhere (in those triumphs of ingenious trilling the apop>lioret(f. 
or gift-tickets) the neat suggestion, with a blank album, that 
a poet can offer no more acceptable present than ])aper nut 
written upon.* In one place there is, to carry olf a piece of 
sheer begging, an irresistibly comic anecdote of a “curious 
impertinent,” who after asking whether the poet is not the 
Martial wliom everybody not a fool admires, and receiving a 
confession of the soft ini])eachmont, abruptly demands why 
such a poet has such a shocking bad great-coat, and receives 
the meek reply, quia sian mains poda? Ihit ihose, and a good 
many others, whicli an easy reading, and a not very troublesome 
classification, of the Epiiframs will enable any one to produce, 
are examples parallel rather to onr citations from Juvenal than 
to the capital one from Tersius. That is to say, they are exam- 
ples rather of the selection of a particular subject, as one of a 
hundred suitable to tlie special mode of treatment, than of 
the assertion or the display of any particular interest in that 
subject, or any special theories upon it. So, too, in some cases 
of more special reference, Martifil’s liahits of flattery, and the 
unblushing way in which (not for the first or the last time) 
men of letters in his geiuiration were wont to lish for presents, 
make it not always quite easy to know liow’ much seriousness 

H. 117. - ii. S. •'* vii. 3. “ xiv. 10. ° vi. 82. 
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to attach to his expressions of opinion on particular writers. 
Did he, for instance, really think Silius Italicus such a great 
poct?^ One cannot say: it is certain that Silius was rich, 
and c[ ]K*.rson who seems to have been able to keep his liead 
above water, and on liis slioulders, during all the storni}^ changes 
of his lifetime. And if such a man wrote ])oetry, if he was 
not his enemy — still more if, as was the case here, he was his 
friend — we know but too well that Marcus Vahn-ius IMartialis 
was never likely to puhliah any inillattiniiig opinion of it. 

Ihit, in a very large number of cases, tliere was no possibility 
of hoodwinking, nor any object in attempting the operation. In 
Thesfi/h- references to his own books, 

of fh( Martial shows us tliat he wrote, not at Jiapha;^ard 
Lpifftifnis. with the keenest critical knowledge of the 
recpiirements of the form. Tliat lui recognises, in more ])laces 
than one,“ Catnllns as his own master, model, and superior, is 
itself a critical document and testimonial of the first value, h'or 
it is notorious that tlie Itomans, as a rule, by no means rated 
tlie great poet of A^nona at his due; and tliough the sneer 
r>f nf)race^ may have l^emi dictated by a sulticiently ignoble 
but very intelligible jealousy, the sliglit and ])assing note of 
Quint iliair^ admits of no such explanation. Put it was the 
Catullus ol tile epigrams that Alartial endeavoured to rival. 
In doing so be shows tliat he liad a viny definiie, and a very 
just, notion of the versification and diction necessary to his 
purpose. His ])raise of tlie Jlonuma sl/npllcllffs shown in the 
style of the lampoon of Augustus on Kulvia, in res]>eet to which 
one can only refer modern readers to the original,-'" is capable of 
being mistak(‘n for a mere laudation of coarse language — for an 
antiei])ation of tliat curious fallacy wbicli has more tlian once 
made men regret the withdrawal of the licence to “ talk 
greasily.” Put iliis is unfair both to the poet and to the 
Emperor. Martial certainly does talk greasily with a vengeance ; 
but the last line of this Imperial fescenninity depends for its 
point liy no means merely on the obscene, and is an excellent 
examjile of clear-cut, straight-hitting plirase. 

; vii. 1)3. - x. 78. 

* V. infra, ]». 311. 


1 iv. 14 


^ V. ii'upra, p. *2‘29. 
' xi. 20. 
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This phrase ilartial himself almost always achieved, though 
in a few cases his points are still dark to ns, and though he had 
not the slightest objection to using Gn^ek words, vulgar words, 
and so forth when it suited his ])urpose. The misty magnilo- 
quence which attracted so many men of his time had no 
cliarms for him. Wlnm he rises, as l)e sometimes does, from 
sheer naughtiness or ])layful trilling to })alhos, to seriousness, 
to graceful description of landsca])e — in tlie well-known l\etus 
and Arria piece, in tlu; e])ita])lis on Krotion, and the still finer 
one on Paris, in his country ])oems and (dsewliere — he is purely 
Attic. Xo style can have a simpler and a less afleetedly simple 
grace. And that lui did this delil)i‘rately — tliat it was his 
theory as well as his practice — W(i may sec^ vcny well from a 
sort of cento of passages bearing on tlie subj(Hl. He differs 
not merely from Catullus but from Prior (wlio is ])erhaps his 
jiearest analogue in almosl all ways) by liaving obviously no 
velleities towa,rds the grand style. \V(', can imagine Prior writ- 
ing, ami writing (piite as well, the piece which tells how pretty 
Phyllis, w]}en her lover was racking his Invains for soiiui elegant 
present to rcnvai’d her kimlm'.ss past, exmled fresh coaxing 
biifore asking him for — a jar of wine,^ or descrihing the singular 
liistory of (Salla on tluj sbjck- ami share-lists of Love.-- Put we 
cannot innigiiie iMartial writing Alum or J>\)I(hno/L And all 
his critical observations, dii'cet or imlire(3t, testify to a con- 
ception of literature jxnTeetly clear ami not really deserving 
the term narrow, if only ])ecanse the i)u(!t quite frankly limits 
it to the kind in which he wishes to, and knows that lie can, 
excel, the kind indicated in his own famous quatrain : — 

‘‘ 111c ego sum niilli iiuganim liuulc socuinlus 
Quem noil ignoras, sctl ])u(o lector ainas : 

^lajores majora soiieiil, inilii ]>ai*va locuto 
Sullicii ill vestras siojie rodire maims.'’ 

Let US see what morsels of criticism sucli handling furnishes. 

T!ic prose preface <and the opening epigrams of the first book 
contain luunorous statements of his own fame, excuses (not quite 
valid) for his licence of speech, and jocose exaggerations of the 

^ xii. G5. - X. 75. 
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critical temper of the times; but there is not much doctrine 
in them. There is more in ii. 77, where, not in the best temper 
„ ^ ^ (for Martial, like some other persons, though he loved 

Pr6cisi of ^ 

thi\r to criticise, was not excessively fond of being criti- 

crdU'til cised), he points out to a certain Cusconius what the 

French wit afterwards borrowed from him in the 
phrase “ ce ii’est pas long, mais il y a des longueurs.” Verses, he 
says, like his own, though there may bo many of them, are not 
long because they can spare nothing, because there is nothing 
otiose in them. Cusconius, on the other hand, can write dis- 
tichs which are long. Tliere is a not uninteresting glance at the 
fashionable literary subjects and kinds — History of the times 
of Claudius, criticism of tlie rnytlis about Nero (these could be 
safely done under tlie Flavian emperors), fables in the style of 
Phicdrus, tender elegiacs and stern hexameters, Sophocleaii 
tragedy or Attic salt — in iii. 20. Anotlier Frencli jest — one of 
the very bc'st of l^iron on La Cliaussee — is anticipated with 
variation in the ^otli of the same book, by the suggestion to a 
friend whose baths have beim overhi'ated, that he should ask 
Sabiiiicus tlie rhetor to bathe, i/r can riiduce th(» temperature 
of the Tlienme of Nero themseh^es. IV. 19 gives us another 
critical laudation of the epigram. Flaccus is quite wrong to 
think it chihVs play. The poet is much more guilty of that 
who busies himself with Tereus and Thyestes and J);cdalus and 
rolyphenius. There is no mere bombast in his book: his 
Muse is not frounced with senseless tragic train.^ “But,” says 
Flaccus, “the others are the things that jxjojde praise.” “ Ter- 
haps,” says ^Martial, “ they ])raise them: but they read v/u,” with 
of course the implied and very sound criticism that it is not so 
easy to write what shall be easy to read. V. 10 ends with a 
jest, the poet saying tliat if his fame is to come after his death 
he hopes it will come late. But it treats rather seriously the 
other “touch of nature” (ojiposite to that of which Shakespeare 
speaks and compleiueiitary to it), that in literature, and at 
times [not always, O Martial!] men do not. “praise new-born 
gauds.” They read Ennius in the lifetime of Virgil, laughed at 
Homer [the evidence for this?] in his own days, preferred 

^ Instatio si/rrnalc timid. 
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Philemon to Mciiaiuler, and left Ovid to the appreciation of 
Corinna.^ But he shows his less critical mood in setting this 
down to envy rather than to the undoubted fact that, in at least 
many cases, poets anticipate, if they do not exactly create, the 
taste for them — that, as it has been said, a poet’s chief admirers 
are born at about the time when he writes. The necessity of 
some “ bite ” - in epigrams, vii. 25, is counsel at Icfist as much of 
common -sense as of literature. In tlie 85th of the same, the 
poet objects to Sabellus that he can write a few quatrains 
rather well, but not a book — by which he probably glances at 
the necessity, in a book, of varying and sorting the kinds, as 
well as of providing a mere (piantity of monotonous stutf. And 
in the 90th again of the same book he is still more explicitly 
argumentative. A certain ilatho, it seems, went about saying 
that Martial’s books were unequal. If this be so, retorts our 
bard, it is because (’alvimis (?()r Cluvieiius, as in Juvenal) 
and Umber write '‘e([ual” verses, and a bad book is always an 
“ e([ual ” one. 

Xow, what exactly did he mean by “ecpial” t When we say 
that a book is unequal, we generally mean that it has faults as 
well as b(.*auties, tliat it is not equally good, and in this sense 
Martial would merely be vindicating himself from tlie charge 
of a tame faultlcssness, from that (rqua/is niCiUocrUaH which 
(Juintilian smites in passing. But, if we take it in conjunction 
with tlie Sabellus epigram just quoted, 1 think it will not be 
unfair to allow to ayiudls also its other sense of “ unvarying,” 
“monotonous,” and give the prominence to this in the e([uival- 
ence with viahis of the last line.^ Martial specially and criti- 
cally prided himself on the variety of his books, on their con- 
taining something for every taste, and something (almost) 
about every subject. And the book, he says therefore, that 
has not this quality is a bad book. The same doctrine pierces 
through the laudation of the prose preface of the Eighth to 
Domitian, and points the hope that the celestial verrenndia 

^ Another ami severer sitle of the " (pur nurli punycrc. 

j^aiueeJ^igramis that, viii. Gy,toVacerra, There is yet another sense of 

who oiijy praises dead ])Octs. To di«* “like .somctliing else,” whicli 

in orddf to please Vacerra, says the might he hruught in. 
bard, iSj not quite tanti. 
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of the “ bald Nero ” will not he offended by the naughtier 
epigrams. 

The tliird of this eiglitli book contains an interesting dia- 
logue between the I'oet and his Muse. Were it not, says he, 
better to stop ? Are not six or seven books enougli and too 
iniicli ? Tlieir fame is far and widely spread, and when the 
monuments of tlie great are dust they will be, and strangers 
will take them to their own country. It is never ([iiite easy to 
know whether ]\Iartia.l is laughing in his sleeve or not in these 
boastings. Hut the ninth of the sisters, lier hair and gar- 
ments dripping with perfume (probably Thalia, certainly not 
one of tlie upbraids him with ingratitude and 

folly. Why dro]) these ])leasantries ? What better pastime 
will he find ? AVill lie (change his sock for the buskin, or ar- 
range hexameters to tell of wars, that pedants may S})Oiit him, 
and that good ])oys and fair girls may loathe his name ? Let 
the grave and precise write such things by their midnight 
lamp. Hut for him, let an elegant saltne\ss dash his lioman 
books, let real livijig people recognise ami read tlieir own 
actions and characters ; and if the oat bo tliin, remember that 
it conquers the trumpets of many. The E])igram here, it will 
be seen, arrogates to itself something like the place of the full 
Satire. 

This, one of the best and most sjnrited of Martiabs literary 
pronouiicenumts, is followed u[) in a low^r key by the 5Gth 
epigram of the sanu', bnok, addressed to that Flaccus who is 
elsewhere the recipient of tlu? poet’s literary confidences. It 
contains the famous line — 

“Sint' Mn:rL'n.‘itt'?;, nun doeriint, Placcc, Maronos” — 

and elaborates the doctrine tliat the patron makers the poet, 
comfort, if not luxury, the poetry, in an ingenious but impu- 
dent manner, carrying off the impudence, however, by the close. 
What, he supposes Flaccus to say, will you be a Virgil if I 
give you what Alreccnas gave him ? AVell, no, perhaps ; but I 
may be a Marsus — a jjoet who wrote many things, but chiefly 

' Some MSS. and edd. rend sv9if : hut sint is so clearly required that tliw 
seems mere perversit}". 
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in the occasional kind, whom Martial greatly admired, and 
whose epilogue on Tibullus — 

“ To (pioqiKi Yir^dlio coniitein non tt'qiia Tibiillo ” — 

with two or three other fragments, w’e possess.^ And the same 
doctrine, that love and luxury are needful to the bard, reappears 
in 73. 

Martial does not often come down to tlui miiiutiiu of criti- 
cism, but he sometimes does, and once in a very notew’orthy 
passage, ix. 11. ]I(‘r(i, in some of his nn)st gracefully fluttering 

verses, he celebrates tlie charm of the name- Eiarinos or Eari- 
nos, notes that unless he takes tlie epic licence of tlie first form 
it will not come into versi*, and then adds — 


“ Kinrinoii laiiion j)0(?ta', 

Sed (fra'ci, quilnis nihil nogatiim 
Et ([Uos''Ap€i' ap€s decet sonare: 
Nobis null lieot tain tlipertin, 

(^Hii Musas coliniiis si.n'fvioVi‘s.'’ 


There arc two things noticeahhi her(‘ — first, Martial’s truly 
poeli«'al sfuisitiveness (o the beauty of a jianie, for certainly 
there is iioiu; pndtier than Earine (hd him kee]) the masculine 
to himself!) whicli also appears elsewhere; and secondly his 
equally poetical yciarning for that licence of “ common ” (jiianti- 
lication, wliich lias made (hvek and English the Iwo great 
poetical languages of tlu'. world." If he would have developed 
these views a little ofte.uer, and at a little greater length, we 
really could have spannl a considers hie nnmher of epigrams 
imputing unincntionahh* oHences to tlie, persons he did not like. 
It was liis cue, however, to profess (though half his charm 
comes from his sense of them) disdain for such niceties, as in 
the i^lst epigram of the same hook, whicli is one of his neatest 


^ BjU'ljienw, J*oit. Lnt. Min., si. 10- 
318. 

“ Noincn cum rIoJiit rosiifqui nutum. 
Wlicrefore n(Mi Joiison took it for the 
beroine of bis luosi beautiful 
The, Sad Shepherd-, 

My friend Rrofessor Hiir«lie ratber 
demurs to tbe idea of “ oomiiiou ” 


."vllables Iieing eoiiiiiiom^r in C3rcck 
tlian ill Latin, save possibly in projier 
names. Ibit 1 had certainly thought 
they were, and, even if we allow for 
>oine poetic amt humorous exaggera- 
tion in nihU myatumy it seems to show 
that ^fartial thought so too. 
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turns. Eeaders, lie says, and hearers like his books, but a cer- 
tain poet denies that they are correctly finished (exactos). It 
does not trouble him much, for he would rather that the 
courses of the feast he ofiers pleased the guests than that they 
pleased the cooks. In this, light as it is, there lurks the germ 
of a weighty criticism, and one which would, had it been 
worked out, have (iarried Martial far from the ordinary critical 
standpoint of his time. That, in homely phrase analogous to 
his own, the proof of the pudding is in the eating — that the 
production of the poetical satisfaction afterwards, not the satis- 
faction of the examiners beforeJiand as to the observation of 
the rules, is the thing — that Martial doubtless saw, and that he, 
by implication, says. But he does not say it quite openly, and 
it might have shocked Quintilian (though it would not have 
shocked Longinus) if he had. 

The Tenth book is particularly rich in literary epigrams. It 
opens with a batch of them, — one of his pleasant excuses for 
yet another reappearance (the pieces are so short that if you 
don’t like the book you can lay it down as finished at any 
moment), an honest indication of the facL that some of the 
epigrams are only new editioiis, so to speak, of old ones, 
smoothed witli a recent file, one of the not disagreeably boast- 
ing reminders that lett(‘rs outlive brass and niar))le (a boast 
justified in his own case, but not so, alas I in those of Marsus 
and others whom he admitted as his masters), a strongly 
worded protest against some clandestine poet wlio has been 
forging bad epigrams in his name, a repetition of the old 
contemptuous pooh-poohing of stock Greek subjects, and the 
old exhortation, to study the life. The 19th, in a pleasant 
ciivoii of the book to Pliny, bids the Muse who carries it observe 
her time, and not disturb the grave man at his graver hours. 
The 21st is an expostulation with a certain Sextus, who seems 
to have prided himself on the eccentric vocabulary of his 
poems. What is the use of writing so that Modestus and 
Claranus themselves (known men of learning) can scarcely 
understand you, and so that your books demand not an ordin- 
ary reader but the Delphic Apollo ? You would prefer to 
Virgil Cinna — Helvius (Jimia, whose fancy for out-of-ihe-way 
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words we can see, even in the petty wreckage of Ins work 
that time has fated to us.^ Perliaps, Martial admits, such 
poems may be prtiised ; but he would rather have gram- 
marians like his work, and not be necessary to its liking.- 
The 35th is a specially graceful coniplinierit to the poetess 
Sulpicia, who wrote her love poems (apparently rather warm 
ones^) to her husband only, and with whom, says Martial, for 
schoolmate or schoolmistress, Sappho herself would have been 
dociior ct pudica — a right happy blending of comi)arative and 
positive. 70 is a quaint apology, not for writing so much but for 
writing so little, the satire of w'hicli is so ingeniously airy that 
it is possible to interpret its irony in more ways than one. 
Potitus calls him lazy because he does not bring out more than 
one book a-year. What time has a man to write poetry? 
Galls and congratulations (which, somehow, he does not find 
returned), attendances at religious and oilicial functions, listen- 
ing tlie whole day long to other ])oets, to advocates, to declaim- 
ers, to very grammarians, the bath, the nportuht — why, tlie 
whole day slips away sometimes without one’s being able to 
settle to work at all! 

The 7 8th, addressed to Macer, contains the graceful request — 

“ Nec amltos inihi piwferas poi'tas, 

Uno Jscd tiT>i sim minor Cutullo ’’ — 

which shows Martial’s faithfulness to his exquisite master. 

The Kleventh and Twclftli, the last of the epigrams proper 
(for the Xenia, and Apoplioreta^ have been dealt with so far as 
the little Unit they liave concerns us, and the Liher de i^pccla- 


^ Cf. the tecljiiicsil words currhcsla^ 
anquina in the fragment of ]\is Pro- 
prmpticon Pollimiis, liaclirens, Poctfi 
Laiini Minorca, vi. 323. 

^ Oramnmticis placeant, ft alnc firam- 
'nuiticis, 

•* r. the only remaining fragment in 
Uaehrens, Poet. Lat. Min., vi. 370. The 
satirical piece, usually printed with 
Juvenal and assigned to a Sulpicia, 
may be hers : but at any rale Martial 
>vas not thinking of anything of the 


kind. lie varies liis own conceit in 
vii. 69 on a certain 'rheo])hila. 

It ought, lu)wever, pei'haps to be 
added that these iiuJude a considerable 
batch of iiiscription-disticlis for /)re.s- 
ents of books from Homer and Virgil 
downwards. Most of these are decor- 
ative but conventional : that on Lucan 
il91), “There are those who say that 
1 am not a poet ; but my bookseller 
thinks me one,” is keen with a double 
edge. 
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cults is out of the (|uestioii), are also fruitful. The commou 
habit of addressiu^j the book itself at its beginniiio' frequently 
has a literary turn given to it by ^Martial, and as in the Tenth 
so in the Klev(iiith, not one but a batch appears as overture, 
chieily dedicatory; while another batch farther on is opened 
by the promise, certainly not falsified, that the book is going 
to be thti naughtiest of all. The OOlh, however, is important 
for us, though by no means iiimaculate, because the sudden 
lling of II handful of mud, in which Martial too often delights, 
is led up to by satire on that same preference for uncouth and 
archaic language, whi<di, as we liave seen, so often defrays tlie 
satiric criticism of tlie time. Chrestillus, tlie victim, it seems, 
approves no smooth versi^s ; they must roll over rocks and jolt 
on half-made roads to please him. A viu’se like 

“ Laceili cohiinella licic, situ’ Metroplianos” 

is better to him than all Homer, and he worships Itrroi 
fnujtfi'rtil and all the jargon of Attius and Pacuvius. 

The prose prefa(*e of tin'. Twelfth liook starts with an excuse 
tor a thrcic y(‘.ars’ silence (it would a])pear that for a consider- 
ai)le time ^lartial had produced a book yearly), due to the 
poePs return to Spain. He had been, as the (‘})igram above 
quoted [»Ieads, too busy or too la/y to write in town ; in tlie 
country he found hiinself de])rived of the material for writing. 
The stimulating, teasing occupations of Home had given ])lace 
to mere clownish vacancy. However, to ])lease Priscus, he 
has busied liimself again, and he only hopes that his friend 
will not find his work ‘‘ not merely Spanish of the Itoinan Pale, 
but Spanish pure and simple.”^ In the third epigram there 
is a half-rueful recommendation (which Thackeray would have 
translated impeccably) to his book to revisit the dear old 
places, ending with a distich revindicating, in no wise foolishly, 
the crown of style — 

“ Quill titiiluiii j)oscis ? Versus duo tresve legantiir, 

Cl.iiiKibunt uiimes te, liber, esse meum.’^ 

He was right. Nobody but Martial could have written 

^ Vo/i UUpanicmcm sed Ilispanum, . 
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Martial except Catullus himself in his less noble moods ; and 
the boast is in itself a criticism and a just one. Yet Martial 
had his dignity, and an odd epigram, the 01st of this book, 
disclaims the mere coarse language in wliich he seems to us 
too often to have indulged. And the tale of literary epigrams 
ceases (1 apologise for omissions in the l)right and shifting 
bevy) witli another odd piece, which may Ijc either gross llat- 
tery, irony of a rather sanguinary kind, or mere jdayfulness, 
and in which he remonstrates with his friend Tucea for toucli- 
iiig and executing, so as to make comi)elition im])ossible, every 
kind of poetry. Epic, tragedy, lyric, satire, e[)igram itself — 
JMartial lias tried them all and dro])])ed them, liecansi? lie feels 
himself beaten by Tucea. 'Hiis is not fair ; let Tucca leave 
him at least one kind, the kind tliat he doesn’t care for. It 
is not fanciful, surely, to lind a critique of poetical polyprag- 
iiiatism here also. 

It Jiiay well seem to some that too much space has been 
accorded to iMartial ; Imt it has lanni allotted on the principle 
which, be it mistaken or not, is the priiiciido that underlies 
this hook. AVe have, in this good-for-iiolhiiig triller, a very 
considerable iiuiiilier of pronouncements on critical points, or 
points connected with criticism, and, wliat is more, w'c have in 
him a wr’ter who has a very clear notion of litinary criticism 
in and for Iiis own work. A great ])oet Martial is not; he 
has no tine madness, ov only the remotest touches of it. He 
does not look hack to the way in which Lucretius had infused 
tliat quality into tin' language ; I do not think, speaking under 
correction, that hn ever so mncli as names him. He does not 
anticipate (and if he had anticipated, lu* would not, T think, 
have welcomed with any pleasure) the tiiie which, welling in 
upon the severer Aluses of classical Latin style, gave them 
once more the Siren (quality in the Low l.atin of the Aliddle 
Ages. Farther, he can hardly he said to have any “ wood-notes 
wild”; even his country descriptions, charming as they arc, 
are distinctly artificial. JMuch as lie adores Catullus, it is not 
for the Hashes of pure poetry wliudi we see in that poet. But, 
on the other hand, Alartial sees, not merely with instinctive 
•but with critical certainty, that gift of precision, clearness. 
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felicity, veniL>ifaSj which the Greek-Latin blend of the Golden 
and Silver Ages had. He practises and he preaches the cul- 
tivation of this. He preaches it at no tedious length : his 
chosen form as well as his common-sense would have prevented 
that. But he directly extols the cultivation of style — of that 
quality wliich will make any decent judge identify a poet 
when lie has heard three lines of his poem. And he practises 
what he preaclies. Even what the grave and precise (quite 
truly one must confess) call his moral degradation saves him 
from confusing the moral with the literary quality of literature 
— the noble error of most ancient criticism. He has, as scarcely 
any other ancient writer has, formulated the great critical 
question, “ L’ouvrage est-il bon on est-il mauvais ? ” And if 
he had chosen to write a Dc Arte Vodlea, 1 am bound, shock- 
ing as the confession may seem, to say that I think it would 
have been superior to that of Horace, while he has provided 
no unimjiortant towards one as it is. 

From “ the mixed and subtle jMartial,” as Ciavin Douglas ex- 
cellently calls him, we may pass to the poet, perhajis the rival, 
whom he never mentions ^ — the author of that only adequate 
Boman description of Lucretius which has been referred to 
above.- The precise sources of the popularity of ►Statius in the 
Middle Ages have never yet, 1 think, been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. It is, however, not diflicult to discern them 
afar off, and to include among them a certain touch of that 
, . uncritical quality which, as we shall see, was one 

of the main notes of the Middle Ages them- 
selves. Y'et the author of the words pirur arduv.s Lncrcti^ 
must have been able at least to appreciate. And the poem 
which contains that phrase, as well as the prose prefaces of 
the Hylccv. where it occurs, will yield something more bearing 
on our subject. The first of these prefaces is a curious if not 
particularly felicitous ])lea for the legitimacy — indeed, for the 
necessity — of a poet’s indulging in lighter work in the intervals 

^ No one of his (;ontenipf»raj*ie,«, ex- does so, with the same exception, 
cept .Juvenal (t*. supra, j). ever “ I*. 216. 

does mention Statius. It is indcc<l * /Ctdocti furor arduus Lucretl. Gen- 

usually said lliat no classical author ctldiacon Lucani, Sylv., ii. 7. 76. # 
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of Thelaids and Achllinth. This is something like the view of 
Pliny: the poet nnist be a Jack-of-all-poetical-trades. Martial 
knew better. Put it is a noteworthy thing (and Martial liimself 
would have been pungent on it) that Statius cannot make his 
trifles brief. Domitian s horse has nearly three hundred lines. 
I do not think that there is a single poem in the five books of 
the which falls short of several scores, whatever its metre. 

In the preface of the second he apologises to his friend Melior 
for some of the pieces, as Z/VW/es /jarfsi rjjif/rai/u/tatis loco 
s^criptoSy and here again Martial might have had something to 
say about epigrams seventy-seven lines long. That Statius had 
not cleared up his own mind about crilieism appears from tin? 
touching and attractive, though not quite consummate, Ad 
Clcmdwm Ujorenf, where tlie poet, heati^i in the public com- 
petitions where lie had long triumphed, proposes that Xaples, 
and his wife^s caresses, shall console him for tlie loss of tasteless 
and thankless liome. Put the Ucnethrmcon Lmuniiy a com- 
memorative birth-day poem on Lucan (which would have been 
a little more effective if we could forget that this tribute to 
the victim of Nero was written by a flatterer of Domitian), 
contains the central utterance of Statins about other ]H)ets. It 
is, as nearly every thing of Statius has been said to be, too long 
and too much improvised, though also, like most things, if not 
everything, of his, it contains line touches, especially that of 
Lucan in the shades : — 

“ Sell inauiia ssacia* tit supiirhiis umbra 
Tavtarou, t.*t prtxuil noceutum 

Audis verbiTa, palliduunjiu' visia 

jNratris lampade res])icis Neronem.'’ 

Put its interest for us, besides tlie Lucretian description, which 
is itself not improved by doctl, consists in the long eulogy of 
Lucan himself, and the repeated, and therefore not probably 
conventional, advice to him not to be afraid of Virgil — 

“ Bcetiii provocarc noli ; ” 

and after some time — 


“Quin inajus lotjuor ; ipsa te Latinis 
/Eneis veiierahitiir caiieuteni,” 
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It would be clear from this, if we did not know it from the evi- 
dence of his orif>:inal work, that Statins was not on the side of 
tlie satirists, tliat lie liad no objection to the Spanish auqmlla. 

The, ill all ways very delightful, .K])i.stl(;s^ of the younger 
Pliny are not least deliglilful in the line of literary criticism. 

Idiny was a coiitirmed man of hitters. In no nieni- 

Pli/iy fJh‘ 1 ' 1 . • p 1 i -ni • 1 

Yovnun' : t)' the most interesting group ot late rlavian ana 

('ntirism on early Antonine writers do we see more clearly the 
10 (IS. u »» which so largely pervaded Jhimaii 

society, lie (ivim, on the celebrated occasion*’ whim he tells 
Tacitus with modest pride that he had l)agged three wild boars, 
J (jin’fJr ni iXihmlii that he sat at the nets with a 

])eneil and a notel)ook, thus anticipating the action of Kingsley’s 
Lancidot Smith when he took St Francis do Sales to a meet. 
He takes an intelligent ])ride in his uncle’s literary work, and 
if he is a little wrong in doiihting iMartial’s power of ‘Masting” 
ill tlie letter which lu' writes after his death,'* let us reiiienibcr 
that ^lartial liad ])aid liim a very pretty compliment (which he 
<|U0tes and wliii'h we have quoted ’ ), and tlial it would not have 
done to be too certain of the fact ot this coming to Frinco 
Posterity, ’riie very tirst le.ttei-’* admits a, ])artieular critical 
care in composition, and the second gives further particulars 
thereof. He had never taken such cai'e as with the liook tliat 
he sends to Arrian, lie had tried to follow Demosthenes and 
(-alviis, hut few, quos amarit (this alhisiveiicss would 

liave been reprehended by some of oiir modern critics), can 
leally catch u]) such masters, 'riie matter was good, and lie 
had sometimes ventured to extract s])eeial ornaments from the 
‘‘ porfume-bottles ” of (hcero. But Arrian must give him a 

^ It; Uul not; .sceni n(.‘Co.ssaiy to tlie u-e of its diminutive in the Fro'ji 

'!pei*iiy editions of Pei'sius, Jiivon.il, or not, ^(inns to have heconio a stock 

and Martial. For IMiiiy 1 u^c that of metaplmr for rhetorical tro[)os. It lias 

Jv 'il, Lcip.-io, 1S8H. even hecn coin])arcd UiniiqmUnj tliongli 

“ 1. vi. hal. <'it., }). o. I fancy it was in)t (juitc h> nncomjJi- 

III. *21, p. ('5. incntary, and meant “ prcttincss,” 

^ r. sviirif^ ]). 2tvl. “conceit,” rather than “bombast.” 

Ilort'itim (s 111 fjdatfjJns si fpuis lloih, liowcver, illustrate the view, put 

pfiulo iiccuratlns scn/isissoia coUvjtrcm frequently in Hook 1. and here, as to 

. . . Colhiji. the ancient ccmccjition of style. 

XyKvBovs. The word, whet hoi‘ from 
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careful revision, for the booksellers tell liim that the thing is 
already popular. lie has many of the technical phrases which 
lialf attract and half repel modern readers, because tlu^y are 
so difficult to adjust. Tliere is sometliiiig like a miniature 
review in Ids description of the works of rompeius Satur- 
ninus to Erucius in i. IG. This Pompcy has sometliiiig so 
varimn, so JlrAhUr, so mnUipIr.r., that lie holds I’liiiy’s entire 
attrition. He liad lieard 1dm pleading both with and without 
pre])aration, ncrUer rt ai'drnlc.r, ncc poUfc vl nnwfr. Tliere 

were in these speeches ticida\ nriratinr. Hai(rnli((\ a grave 
and decorous constriKition, sonorous and archaic terms (Martial 
and I’ersius would liave sliaken lieads). “All these things,” 
he says, “ ])lease strangely when they are rolled forth in a 
rushing flood, and they ]>lease evmi if tlic'y anj read over 
again. You will think as I do when you have his orations 
in your hands, orations com])aral)le to those of any of the 
ancients whom lie rivals. Yet he is still more satisfactory 
in History, whether you take his lirevity, or his light, or his 
sweetness, or his spleinlour, or his sublimity. In popular 
addresses he is the same as in Oratory, tlnnigli moni compressed 
and circumscript, and wound togctlicr. His vers(‘s are as good 
as (Jatullus or Oalviis, and full of elegance, sweetness, bitter- 
ness, love! and his Letters (which he calls his wife’s) are like 
Plautus or Tercnee without the nujlre.” Truly an Admirable 
Crichton of a rompeius Saturidiius! and great jiity it is that 
he has not come down to us, this “Camhridge the everything”^ 
— of circa 100 A.i). 

I>ut the most famous of Pliny’s letters in connection with 
this subject is the twentieth of the iirst buok,“ to lacitus, in 
which lie dfeals with a set (tuestion of literary eiilieism. “A 
certain learned and skilful man ” maintains that in oratory 
brevity is everything. In certain cases, Pliny admits, hut 
only in certain cases. 'I’lie adversary objects Lysias among 
the Greeks, the Gracchi and Cato among the Pomaiis. JMiny 

^ If the reader is in ignorance i>f Au^liii Dobson s L'u/lilctnth Ccnturi/ 
this worthy, lie can cure his disea.-Ne VifjtuUts. 
by any one of three pleasant iiiediciues - P. 16. 

— Boswell, Horace Walpole, and Mr 
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retorts with Demosthenes, ^Eschines, Hyperides, Pollio, Coesar, 
CoBlius, Cicero. Indeed he does not fear to lay it down as a 
general principle, “ the bigger the better.” ^ The adversary says 
that the orators spoke less than they published. Pliny dissents. 
And then he discusses the matter generally — from the point of 
view of oratory in tlie main, but partly also from that of litera- 
ture. And his general view, like that of bis generation (T hardly 
know whether to include his master Quintilian or not), may be 
taken as put in the phrase, Non niim amputnta ovntio et 
lata ct mafjnijica et e.irelsa tonal, fuhjurat, omnia 
denifiini prrturhat ftc viiscef} 

The tliird letter of the second book is a set panegyric 
of Isteus,*^ which would l)e of more interest if criticisms of 
orators were not so common ; the fifth of the third is tlie 
notice of the life, literary and other, of Pliny the Elder. The 
obituary criticism of Martial, to whicli reference has been 
made, occurs in the 21st of this third book, and is a little 
patronising. lUit tlie contemner of brevity, even if he were 
a private friend and a flattered one, and if he had (as most 
Jiomans would have had) no objection to Martial’s freedom of 
subject and language, could hardly l>e expected to do full justice 
to the epigTJimmatist. 

AVe are less able to judge the literary jiart of tlie flattering 
epistle (iv. ;l) to Antoninus, afterwards Emperor, whicli 
is so niucJi in the extravagant style of iioman compliment that, 
in the absence of the work referred to, it gives us no critical 
information whatever. The literary characteristic of the future 
Pius appeared to Pliny to be the mixture of the severe with the 
agreeable. — of the gravi* with the gay, which made his style 


^ Ut <U'ur Imnn -ms, iOi bonus liber 
mdior cM (iiiisfjne, nuo mojor. 

- Tills letter cojitains an interesting 
mot of A([uilius TIegulus, tlic hrilliant 
and questionable orator - informer, of 
whom Pliny frc<j[uently speaks with a 
sort of mixture of admiration and dis- 
like, reminding one of the in 

w^liieli men used to speak of Lord 
Chancellor West])ury. “ You,” said 
liegulus to him, hunt out everything 


in your brief. T see the throat at 
once, and go for it ” — ego jngulvm 
sfatim video, hinic j)remo. There is 
some p«)int in Pliny’s retort that 
pe»q)le wlu) d(' this not infrequently 
hit knee or ankle instead. 

® Not the great Attic ; hut an As- 
syrian rhetor of Pliny’s own time, 
supposed to be also referred to by 
Juvenal in the well - known phrase, 
Imo torrentior (iii. 74). 
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extraordinary sweet, as the eighteenth century would have said. 
’I'he usual honey and its maker-bees put in tlie usual appear- 
ance to express Pliny’s sensations when he reads liis corre- 
spondent’s Greek epigrams and iambics. He thinks of 
Callimachus or lierodes (doubtless our just recovered 
ITerondas). Only neither has done anything so humane, so 
venust, so sweet, so loving, so keen, so corriict. How could a 
lioman write such Greek ? It is more Attic than Atliens, and 
Pliny grudges such a writer to the Greeks, though lliere is no 
doubt that if Antoninus would only writii in his mother tongue 
he would do better still. 

lA^ 11, (inclosing some hendecasyllabics wliicli hav(i not come 
down (from other spiicimens tluiy are a tolerable loss), contains 
some intc'resting and curious remarks on the always burning 
and never yet setthid (piesti(»n of morality in litei’ature. Pliny 
adopts to the full, as a matter of ])rinciple, the doctrine which 
lus l'ri(ind Alarlial had both practised and preaelied, that naughty 
things, and even the iiaiiglitiiisi words, may figure in l)oetry, — 
that, as Pliny himself puts it, with tlie still higher authority of 
Catullus — 

“ Xjini (tastuiii esse decet piuui ])oet{un 
— versiciilos nihil iiecesse I'sl.” 

< 

Only he himself declines to use tlui naughty words,^ not out of 
])rudery, but out of timidity. He follows this u]) with the 
sounder doctrine that everything must be judged in its own 
kind. 

Another short letter to Antoninus (Iv. is) not merely repeals 
tlie praise of his Greek epigrams, but informs us that Pliny himself 
has ])ut some of these in Latin. A longer oiu^, which follows, to 
C'alpurnia Hispulla, contains an ehihorale eulogy of the lady’s 
niece, Pliny’s second wife, who shows her good taste and virtue 
by learning her Iiiisbancrs books by lieart, instriK'ting herself 
in literature generally frjr love of him, and singing his verses. 
And later, with something of the same innocence or lack of 
humour which was a Itomaii — in fact, has generally been a 
Latin — cliaracteristic, he tells us that he has been for three days 

^ VerVa nuda. 

VOL. 1. S 
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listening ('/u.m. ^v.mma rohqytalc to a certain Sentius Aiiguriiius, 
reciting liis poems or ])oemkins (pormat/iff). Sentius, it seems, 
performed many tilings with lightness, many with sublimity, 
many witli beauty, many with tenderness, many with sweetness, 
many with hilr. It is not quite clear under which head conies 
the specimen he ])roduc(‘S, which is a ratlier feeble compliment 
to Pliny himself. “ Vid(‘s,” says Pliny, after quoting it, “quam 
acuta omnia, quam apta, cjuani expressa.” I besides, he is the 
friend of Simriima and Antoninus. AVliat an 
cntnlrsccns ! 

V. s ^ is a not uninteresting paper on Tfistory. Tutinius 
Capito wislies liiin, as he tells us others had done, to write this. 
Pliny is not ill-disposed to do so, not because he thinks he 
shall do it very well, but (the sentiment is a tine one, though a 
litthj bombastically expnjssed) because ‘Ml seems to him one of 
the best of actions to rescue from perishing that which ought to 
be eternal.” - His idea of hislmy, how(iver, is not very lofty. 
Oratory and Poetry, he says, must have style ; History pleases 
howsoever it be wrillen, biieau.s(‘, of the natural curiosity of 
man™ a doctriiK.' which, in slightly changed matter, has been 
joyfully acc(‘pted by the usual novelist. Ik'sides, his uncle had 
been a diligent bistorian. Then why does be delay? Pecause 
he wants to exi'cnie a ea.reful ri'censioii of bis .speeches in 
ini])ortanl cases, and he hardly feels e([ual to both tasks, while, 
though thcj'e is much in common between Oratory and History, 
they are also dilienuil. The (‘ontrasi is cinious, and shows llu* 
overweening ])o.sitioii which Oratory had with the ancients. To 
History, says idiny, things liunilde and sordid, or at least 
mediocre, belong : to Oratory, all that is exquisite, splendid, and 
loft}v^ The hare hones, muscle.s, and nerves suit history: 


* ''riiei’fr is ain^tlier inf r-icfl cj-iti- 
ful iTinark at llic oiid ilie laiiiDus 
iUsciii)tiou of Uio villa (v. ih: “ I think 
it tl\e lirst <luty of a wiiter to r((nl his 
own lilhj and i-< •nstaul ly ask hiin.'-olf 
what ho sat, down to write', .and t<» he 
.sure tliat if lie .stit-kh to Lis sul>j(*<*t he 
will never be to<j long, but will he 
hopelessly so if he draj^.s otlier iiiattcr.s 


'■ iVo/i orcidtrCf tjuibus cdtnulns 

d( baifvi'. 

This, of eour.se, is the ohl iiividi- 
ems distinction hetween tragedy ainl 
eoinedy revived in other material. Of. 
the eui’itjus jiassige in Tacilu.s {Anti., 
xiii. :}!) in wliic.h lie, for liis part, 
glanee's disdainfully at tlio.se who tliink 
‘‘ beams and foundatiou-.slonc.s” (Nero’s 
umphiLheatre) worth mentioning. Such 
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Oratory must have the swelling bulk of ilesh and the waving 
Illumes of hair. History pleases by rough, bitter energy : ^ 
Oratory by long-drawn sweetness. Diction, style, construction 
— all are different. After which he gives a soinewliat unex- 
pected turn to the famous Thu(;ydidean saying, by admitting 
lliat history is the and the iujmiinma oratory. And, 

tliercfore, he thinks that he had better not attempt at once 
two things so different. A letter to Suetonius about the 
books of Ijoth (v. 10), another to S])uiinna (v. 17) about a 
recitation by Calpurniiis I’iso, a third (vi. 15) on a thin jest 
by Javolenus rrisciis at another r(‘eitati<.)n by a desceiidanl 
of Dropertius (\vho began “ Prisce jubos,” and was interrupted 
by Javolenus, Efjo tcvo turn Juhn))^ may be glanced at rather 
than discussed. 

Perhaps there is no ])etter document of Pliny’s literary 
criticism, both in its strengtli and in its weakness, than vi. 17. 
He writes in a state of i ndufiVff unicuh/ (let us translate “mild 
wrath ”), which he can only ndieve by working it off in a letter 
to his friend Ih^stitutus. He has been at one of tlie eternal 
recitations, wliere tlie book recited was not so usual; indeed, 
it was “A ])or se,” as our ancestors 

would have said. Put one or two of the audience (clever “ 
fellows, as they and a few others thought) listened to it as if 
they were deaf mutes. They did not o])en their lips: they did 
not clap : they did not even rise from tlieir seats save wlien 
they were tired of sitting. AVhat is the good of such gravity, 
such wisdom, nay, s\u;*h laziness, arrogance, sinL^trrift/ (a good 
word!), or, to cut things short, madness, which leads ineii to 
spend a wliole day [the terrors of recitation were obviously not 
exagg(‘rated by the satirists] in offending and making an enemy 
of a man whom yon hav^e visited as a friend ? Are you clever ? 
Do not show envy: tlie envier is the lesser. Xay, whether you 
can yourself do as well, or less well, all the .same praise him, 

things sliouM bo kept for journ ils 
{divrnis urOis actis) : it is forMlu* 
dignity of the R«.>inan poc^plo that only 
illustrious niattors should lind j)lacc in 
Annals. The two thoughts are char- 
acteristic of the two men. 


' \'i, oiaarit ndlnc, 

'' used here, as di'icrlior is 

lower, with the slightly invidious sense 
which often attaches to^he word, just 
as it docs to the Eni/ h equivalent 
here used for it. 
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whether he be inferior or superior or equal. Your superior, 
because, if he is not praiseworthy, still less are you ; your 
equal or inferior, because the better he is, in that case, the 
better you are. Pliny, for liis part, is wont to venerate and 
aclinire anybody who does anything in literature. It is a 
difficult tiling, sir, an arduous, a fastidious, and it has a 
knack of bringing scorn on those who scorn it.’^ .liestitutus 
will surely agree : he is the most amiable and considerate of 
judges. We may mark this passage as, of many interesting 
ones, tliat which gives us I 'liny’s measure as a literary critic 
best. 

r>ut tlie list of liis noteworthy “places” is by no means 
closed. VT. 21 gives us his standpoint in another famous 
(piarrel — that of Ancients and Moderns. H(‘ admires the 
former, but by no means so as to despise tlie latter. He does 
not hold with the (hxjtrine of the senescence of nature. He 
recently heard Vergilius Itomanus recite a comedy in the Old 
(.Vimedy kind, which was as good as it could he. The same 
man lias written miniiambics with jierfect grace, comedies 
in another kind as good as Menander’s ; he has force, grandeur, 
subtlety, bitterness, sweetness, neatness ; lie glorilies virtue, 
attacks vice, invents his jiersonages,- and uses real ones, with 
eipial apiu’oprijiteness. And (as by tliis tinui we begin to 
expect in such cases) “ In writing about mt' he has only 
gone wrong by excessive kindness; and, after all, poiits may 
feign.” One sees that the excellent I'liny’s geese were swans 
in every quill. 

VII. 1 deals at some length with his own poems, and gives 
some hi?xameters about Tiro and Cicero, which are in style 
quite worthy of the subject. Tliere are some elegiacs (rather 
better) in vii. 8, which is an elaborate recommendation of 
literary study — the turning of Greek into I^atiii, and vice versa, 
the refashioning and rearrangement of work already done, 
the alternation of oratorical practice with history, letter- 
writing, and verse of the lighter kind, which receives an 
elaborate and not unhappy encomium. As for reading, read 

^ /.ftj* ctvinL rv.^ difficilif., ardua, tcmnltvVj inricc'i/i contannat. 
faitidioaa, tl rjiuc cos, a quihus con- - So I traiisJatc novnmibus. 
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all the best models in all the styles in whicli you write. 
VII. 17 is on recitation; 20 of the same book is one of 
several interesting, tliough sliglitly amusing, letters to Tacitus, 
in which Pliny implies it to be his own opinion, and quotes 
it as that of others, that he and Tacitus were the two greatest 
literary men of Home, and that it was quite wonderful that 
they were such friends. What Tacitus thouglit of tlie con- 
junction we do not know; he was probably too well bred 
a man tf) i)ut liis thought in words, though a Tacitean ex- 
pression of it would indeed be a treasure. In vii. 27) we 
meet another “ vswan,” T('rentius d iinior, who writers things 
f/uaui trrsa omnia! quam Lalino ! qitoni Crura! I^ate.r, in 
the 30th, a frieml having compared his work, in vindication 
of Helvidius Priscus, to that of ])eniosLheiU!S against Midias, 
lie confesses that he had hail tlie piece in view, though he thinks 
it would liave been improhnvi d pm nr fnriomni to liavc im- 
agined rivalry possible. In viii. 4 lie en(‘onrages the friend 
to write an epic poem in Crreek on the Dacian war, there))}' 
incurring a consideraljlc responsibility. The descendant of 
Propertius, on whom flavoleiius Priscus made that surpassing 
joke, recurs in ix. 22 with fresh praise; and the last literary 
letter of importance (the 2(1 th of the same) is on what may 
be called the grand style in oratory. 

Here, as elsewhere, there may no doubt be room for dif- 
ference of opinion as to the space and importance allowed 
to our witnesses. Prom the point of view of this book, how- 
ever, Pliny's testimony is of the utmost importance. We 
may regret — I certainly do — that an equal abundance of 
documents of the same character has not come to us from 
some one of greater literary competence — fro»*' Aristotle, or 
even from Dionysius, from Longinus, or even from t^uintilian. 
But this is distinctly a case where the better is enemy to 
the good. For the purpose of ascertaining what was the actual 
state of critical opinion and literary taste at a given time, it 
is of more value to possess such a colic as this of Pliny’s 
than to have fifty Arts of Podry. 

Let us “write oft*” liberally at the outset for the drawbacks 
of the document. Pliny’s Letters, pleasant as they are, are 
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not free from a suspicion, and, considering some statements 
of their own, something more tlian a suspicion, of being not en- 
tirely spontaneous : tliey were, at any rate in some cases, evidently 
written for ])ul)lication. The author himself, though a man 
of excellent learning, of the completest cultivation of his day, 
of wide and ardent literary interests, and of no little common- 
sense, was, ns some of his quoted judgments will have shown, 
not quite sulticiently ]){)ssessed of the linest or most dis- 
criniitlating literary judgment. Aloreover, he had a somewhat 
omnivorous and dis])roportionate opinion of tlie value of lit- 
erary work, merely as such, even merely as something that 
looked such — compilation, translation, copying verse and prose, 
what not. I'urther, in th(‘se chara(‘.t('ri sties he to a great 
extent rofle(ded those of his time — a time of great and active 
attention to literature, hut rather one of taUmt than of genius, 
a period of decadence in many res])ecis, and hardly of resur- 
rection in any, and lastly, a pu’iod of doubtful literary taste, 
ineliniiig, wlieii it was sincere, to the llorid and Asiatic, when 
it affected superiority, to a forced hseudo - Attifdsm and 
conciiiiiity. 

^"et it will readily be ]>erceive(l that none of these allow- 
ances is daiiiiiing to the. individual, while most of them even 
increase his value as a representative of the i)erii)d itself. 
That he was, and was regarded liy the. lime itself as, one 
of the most eminent of contem]M)rary mmi of lettei-s, cannot 
reasonably he donhUal, though he certainly yokes himself 
rather unecjually with Tacitus. And he is none the worse 
witness that, though n, generous admircir of ant.i(piity, he 
avowedly was by no means so out of conceit with his own 
time as men of letters often are. That this age was no de- 
crepit one need hardly be said — with Tersius “dead ere 
his prime,” and ilartial, Juvenal, Quintiliaai, Tacitus, Statius, 
and Pliny himself, in full nourishing, with Marcus Aurelius 
and Arrian coming, with Lucian and Apuleius not far off 
— to mention no others — it. had something considerable to 
show and say for itself. If we can obtain anything like a 
clear \dew of its opinions on literary criticism (to which it 
was naturally inclined, as being itself not of the very first, 
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and liaving pasts of tlui very first behind it), we shall not 
do ill. And Pliny gives us help of a very s])ecial kind, and 
in very abundant degree, for the attainment of such a view, 
wliicli we may proceed to take, after noticing briefly the only 
other documents of tlie time which re(|uire notice for our 

purpose. 

These are tlie Apocrypha^ of (Quintilian, which are, for 

more reasons than one, best regarded apart from the /a- 

There are, in the first place, tlie Ihcbnnaturm, al- 
ready referred to- — nineteen complete, witli sk(‘tc]ies, frag- 
ments, and skeletons of a much larger nund.ier, which even 
thus falls short of the huge total of nearly four hundred 

assigned to him after a fashion. If the whole were written 
on tlie scale of the score lliat we possess, tliey would fill 
some four tliousaud closely printed ])ages. Interesting, in a 
fashion, tlu^y are; as j)ointed out above, lliey sup])ly, with 
the works of Ihc eldm* Seneca, onr only considerable bodies 
in Latin of that work of tlui schools wliieh for centuries 
occupied the growing iiitellec'ts of tlie two great ancient lit- 
erary nations, and which .siqiplietl the never - blunted ])oint 
of the satirist’s 


“ Ut i>iu*vi.s plju'eii-^ lit declaiiiJititi liiis.*’ 


Seiieea has been treated already in his pi'0])er ])lai*e. The 
Pseudo-( Quintilian (for tliere is hardly a pagi‘. of ihe JJcdanut- 
(urns which does not lly in the face of the InsHhUra) gives 
us speeches, adjusted to the strict canons of dttIuH and the 
rest, written in tlie well-known style of tlu^ ( ’i(‘eronian super- 
lative (one wonders that, simply to s;ivi‘ l^roatli and time, 
the bar of Pome did not agree that any one wlio said -isdniUH 
should be sconced aii ainiihora, or, if tliat seem excessive, at 
least a conf/ltf>i), extremely ingenious now and tlien, but of tlie 


^ Tbc J)ccf(thuitiom were last edited, 
1 think, by Uitter in tlie Toubner Lib- 
rary. That invaluable collect ion puts 
(as indeed is usual) the Dialof/u.'- with 
the other niin(»r woiks of Tacitus, ed. 
Halm. It may also be found, with 
the same company, in the new 


Oxb>r<l Jiiff/ioChccrt C/fissicorunif cd. 
Furiieaux. 1 use a jnetty and con- 
venient joint edition of the nineteen 
c«»mi»lete Declamations and the Dia- 
logue, which appeal ed at Oxford, with- 
out editor’s name, in 1092. 

- V, p. 230 sfj. 
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most fantastic and arbitrary quality. The cliief interest of 
them, at least from our i)oint of view, is, that in the mere 
reading one understands liow impossible it was that attention 
to such things should consist with attention to true literary 
criticism. 

The JJiahujuH <lc Clari^i Oralorihvs, traditionally ascribed to 
Tacitus, though some will have it to bo nothing less than the 
r/if. l)ialo<nis ^dhcrwisc lost I)e Cansin ro r r tipUr ElofjV.mHcr- 
(le Claris (.^hiiiitilian, as we know from himself, certainly 
Oratoribus. is a iiuich more meritorious performance. 

The style is ver}- unlike ' tliat of the surely unmistakable 
author of the Grrmanut aiul the Anvu.lH, the method does 
not seem, to me at lc‘ast, after a good deal of study of (Juiii- 
tilian, to be his. Hut it is very likely about their date, and 
by no contemptible author. The opening certainly chimes in 
not ill with the title of Quintilian’s missing treatise. A cer- 
tain Justus yaliuus had asked why, after the magniiicent 
crops of oratory which fornuu' ages had yielded, the very 
name of orator had almost died out, and had been siqqdanted 
by *‘counser’“ and “advocate” and “patron.” The author 
replies, with a due Ciceronianism, that he had bettcT nil) u]) 
his memory of a remarkable conversation on the subject heard 
in his youth. Curialius jMaternus, botli po(‘,t and orator, had 
recited a tragedy on (.'ato \vhi(ili excited the town iieaily as 
much as anotlier piece of the same name sixteen hundred 
years later ; and iNIaicuis Aper, a man of Gaulish origin, con- 
sular rank, and great fame, and Julius 8ecundus, met (with the 
writer) at Maternus’ house to talk over it. The first of these 
rather despised literature, relying on mother-wit; the second 
was said to be indebted more to art than to nature: but both 
were among the leading counsel of their day. Secundus gently 
suggests that Cato is a dangerous subject, and Maternus says 


^ I fuy this ill soino tV:ir Jiiul treiu- 
bliiij', with Mich an authority a.s the 
late Mr >«’cttleshi]> me. Rut 1 

have been accustomed for a g(»cd many 
years to compare styles in nioro lan- 
guages than one or two, and T think 
these most unlike. Even the argument 


that a man may suit his style to his 
work is not conclusive, for here it is the 
fjcm ral unlikcnes.s of tone and flavour, 
which cannot he wholly disguisetl, that 
decides me. 

" CmiHldici. 
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that he has another tragedy in liand (^Thyrdes) witli which 
to follow it. Then Aper opens fire upon him : first, for 
deserting oratory and the bar for idle play-writing; secondly, 
for choosing foolisli fancy subjects like Tliyestes. Materiiiis 
appeals to Secundus. lie is accustomed to Aper s denuncia- 
tions of poetry. Will not Secundus act as judge ? Secundus 
says that he is not fpiite impartial because of his friendship for 
Saleius Bassus (a contoni])orary epic poet of whom we hear in 
(^hniitilian as a particular friend of his). Oh, says A])er, lei 
B>assus and others, who cannot (•om])ass oratory, cultivate poetry 
if they like. Here is Maternus who (;an ; so lie is wasting his 
time. And he embarks on a warm and by no means inelocpient 
eulogy of elotpionce from its practical side, urging not merely 
its great political im])()rbnice l>ut other ])oints. Elocpieiice 
opens positions of opnience and power, makes yon valuable to 
your friends and the Stat(‘, is a safeguard to yourself, gives 
fame, wealth, dignity. As for poetry, it brings none of these 
things. It is of no use, and the pleasure it gives is short, idle, 
and unprofitable. What is the good of it ? Who thinks mu(‘li 
even of Bassus himself? And if ho or his friends are in any 
dilliculty, to whom will they go? Why, to an orator. The 
po('t spends an infinity of labour on his poem, compasses 
heaven and earth to whip an audience together, and gets 
nothing from it. Certainly A'^esj^asiau did give liassns five 
hundred sestertia, and very noble it was of him; hut this was 
mere alms. An orator atniH his money. Ikvsides, your poets 
have to skulk in the country, and even if they stay in town, 
who cares about them, or goes to sec them ? Of course, as 
before said, if a man cannot be an orator, why, let liim he a 
poet. But eloquence is as great a thing from the merely 
literary point of view’, and far more useful. 

Maternus takes this diatribe (piite coolly, and replies readily 
enough. He has liad some little experience, he says, and 
some little fame in both oratory and poetry : he does not care 
for the publicity (so precious to Aper) which the former brings, 
and, holding the contrary opinion to his friend's, he thinks the 
country life far higher and better than that of the town. The 
great poets of old, if you reckon mere fame, are at least the 
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equals of tli(3 orators, and (here we come to auotlier point of 
contact witli (^>uintiliaii) tliere are morcj nowadays who run 
down Cicero than Virgil. The unquiet and anxious life of the 
orator lias no charms for him. He wants neither more money 
nor iiiort' ]) 0 wer : and lie would have himself iiiriired on his 
tomb, not serious and frowning, but merry and crowned. At 
the peroration of jMaternus comes in Vipsanius ^ Messalla, who, 
being informed by Seenndus of the nature of the dispute, 
expresses his approval of it, but hints a strong preference for 
tlie ohlrr orators. Aper catches tliis u]) rather hotly, after his 
manner: and aft(»T a little general conversation puts tlie obvious 
apuria, Wlio arc the old orators i running over the history of 
Itoman oratory, with some not uninUiresting* criticisms, and a 
strong contention in favour of his own contemporaries. Mater- 
nus and Messalla, take up the same mattijr from other sides, and 
tlie dialogue ends. 

This piece at llrst promises considerably, and it cannot be 
said to ])erform Imdly in any place; but its conclusion and 
middle part are of h^ss im])ortance to ns tlian seemed likely 
at the beginning. The ])anegyrics of Oratory and Voetry respiic- 
tively, in which A])er and ^laternus imlulge, miglit well have 
led to a fuller and more searching analysis of the respective 
literary merits of the. two — instead of which we have from 
Aper oidy a rather rJiilistiiui exaltation of the superior use 
and ]uolit of oratory, from iMaternus a geiKuous, but sliglitly 
vague, and rhetorical, exaltation of the qualities of poetry and 
tlie delights of tlie poet. Troiii the entrance of ^lessalla the 
piece becomes little more than a contribution to the everlasting 
aneient-aiid -modern quarrel on the one hand, and to the 
liistory of Roman oratory on t]i(‘. otli(‘r. Yet in Aper, at least, 
we liave a vigorous projection of the positive Itoinan spirit, 
combiiuid with a fancy for jiregiiaiit and precious style; in 
Materiius, au indication of that mainly dilettante and liookisli 
tcnqier which the satirists blame in their literary, and esj)ecially 
tlieir poetical, contemporaries ; and in Messalla (who is taken by 
the partisans of the "J'aciteaii authorship to represent Tacitus 
himself), au instance of that looking back to better times 

^ <.)i- Vipstanus, as they read now. 
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which is, at any rate sometimes, if not invariably, a token of 
literary decadence. 

Here again, as in tlie case of Cicero, it is necessary to break 
the rule of not entering upon controversy, lest by silence one 
Mr blame of neglecting more tlian competent 

fsli- authority. As in that other case, ]\Ir Xet tleship’s 
mote of It. Qf critical value f)f the I)u(l(njii>i (which 

he unhesitatingly attribuUiS to Tacitus) is higher, tliough not 
so much higher, than mine. He ranks it with, but above, the 
Brvtm, as “ tlic two great documents of Latin criticism*’: 1 
should put both as sucli (tlioiigli (hcero and Tacitus wei(^ both 
of them far cleverer tlian (.,)uintilian) below th(i Indiiulc^, and 
also below otlier things. 

Tlie reason of tlie ditlerence soinewliat consoles me for the 
fact. Mr Nettleship was evidently bitten with that nolde error, 
tlie be-lief that criticism of liUTaturi‘. must be criticism of some- 
thing that is not literature. Tacitus seems to him to ask 
“ under what social conditions great writing and great speaking 
arise,” — a most interesting C|uesLion, but an i‘\cursus from criti- 
cism proper, ''lie sees clearly, and this is the imjiortant point 
"which characterises the treatise, that literature must lie taken 
iiid judged as the expression of national lih^, not as a matter of 
form and of scholastic teaching.” 

For “scholastic teaching” so be it: that also is extraneous to 
the central matter. lUit on the other ]»oint one must throw 
away the scabbard. Xever will literature lx*, judged adeijuately 
— seldom will it be, (iven willn’ii limits, judged accurately — 
as “an expression of national life.” From this and kindred 
fallacies come, and always have conn*., a brood of monsters, 
the folly, almost .as gni.at as its opposite, that “a poet must 
be .a good man,” the folly that you can judge littnaiture by 
rcanembering th.at there is much water-meadow in Fiigland^ 
— hundreds of others. That literature is an expression of 
national life nobody need deny — that n.ational life can never 
be estimated without an estimate, of literature is, if any- 
thing, still more true. Hut literature is first of aL litera- 

^ Those who have an accurate iiiciii ami of hi.-s En/jlldi iVpir.?will not object 
i>ry of M. Taiiie’s EwjlUh Literature to this apparent inipo.ssibility. 
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ture, and it must be judged, like all other things, by the 
laws of its essence, and not by the laws of even its insepar- 
able accidents. 

TIow dillerent was j\Tr Xettloship’s point of view may be 
judged from tlie mere fact that he actually passes over the 
first fifteen cliapters, which to me seem to contain most of 
the literary criticism of the ])iece. Nor can 1 (thougli he 
himself fully admits the oratorical preoccupation both here 
and still more in Cicero) help thinking that the substitution 
of the Knglish ''style'’ for “ elor|uentia” and "oratio" amounts 
to a certain begging (d the ((uestion. Mucli that is true of the 
orator is no doubt also true of tlu‘ writer, l)ut not all: and tlie 
connection with life, with public national life, on which such 
stress is here laid, undoubtedly applies to oratory, whether 
of the pulpit, the senate-house, or the bar, far more than it 
applies to books. The most JUa'thtij side of oratory (I am 
not asliamed to make the concession) is the lowest — that of 
pure epidei('tic. Hut then, that is l)ecaus(^ oratory is, after 
all, only applied, not pure literature. 

We see, then, from this interesting piece, almost as much as 
from the poets and Pliny, that the age was, so to say, poly- 
„„ , historic lather than original, and that, while it was 

Hk' t inured 1 . . 1 1 

Htcnirn tasf,:. no .strang(?r to tJie very sound opinion that tlie 
o/tfii Sdrtr goodiiess of a thing must be measured in its own 
" kind, it still had not cleared up its mind about the 

relative value of different kinds. Altliough oratory had, with 
the rarest exceptions, become the mere art of the advocate, 
or the mere business of the travelling or resident rhetorician, 
it still had a most disproportionate position. Although the 
satirist laughed at the custom of writing artificial Crook epics 
and tragedies, it is (.'lear that these still held the highest place 
in the general opinion. Th(» bilingual practice, not merely in 
these but in other kinds, of itself inferred a certain lack of 
"race,” vernacularity, genuineness, in either literature. Some 
kinds of haters were still hardly known ; Pliny's own indulgent 
reference to fahdlo: is all the more interesting that we are not 
so very far from the Lvems and the Golden Ass. In almost all 
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departments odd conventions and assumptions prevailed, such 
as the necessity of loose subjects, and even of coarse laupjuage, in 
rerH dc socicte. And it was probably the working of this, and of 
the strict ideas as to certain forms and tlieir law’s, that cause<I 
the jack-of-all-tradc tendency to which we have more than 
once referred. Tf tlie rules are pretty clearly laid down, and if 
you are a man of reasonable lejirning and intelligence, attention 
to such rules will secure, success. There is no reason why, 
as Pliny himself seems to have thought in his own case and 
tlie cases of many of his friends, you should not be at once an 
orator and a historian, an e])ic ])oet and a comic, a dramatist 
and an epigram -writer. And tlie age still believed devoutly 
in the rules, though free-lances like ]\Iaitial might kick at 
tlnmi in verse, and though Qhiintilian, with his unfailing good 
sense, might hint that tliere were far too many Figures, and 
that the subdivisions of CIreek rhetoric were in many cases 
idle. 

In nothing, perliajis, is this tendency of ancient criticism 
better shown than in its attitude to tlie f[U(\slion of Faultluss- 
.. Of course, on this question there were two 

iifss.'' parties, with many subdivisions in each. Tlicrc were 
tlie ('.xiremc classics of that classic time, tlie w’uodeii persons of 
wlioni Martial tells us, for wliom it was enough if a tiling was 
nut “ correct,’' to w'hoin a fault W’as a fault — indelilile, iiicom- 
pensablc, to be judged oil-hand and Draconic.ally. And at tlie 
other side tlierc were the sensible fiersons, like (^?uintilian, like 
Pliny, like Martial himself (not to mention J.oiigiiuis, whom 
some would have to be their contemporary), who contended that 
faults might be made up liy beauties, who sneered at were 
“ faultlossness.” Hut no one, not Longinus himself, seems to 
have taken up the position which the boldest and most consist- 
ent (it would bo question-bugging to say thii best) modei’ii critics 
take, that the whole calculus is wrong — that this notion of 
“faults" made up by “beauties," of a balance-sheet, debtor and 
creditor, wdth the result struck one way or the other, is wholly 
a misconception. Two, I suppose, of the most representative 
passages in English poetry touching this subject are Lear’s 
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apostrophe to the elements, and Milton's episode of Sin and 
Death. The extreme stop-watch and foot-rule critics of the 
first century, like those of the eighteenth, and, perhaps, some 
(though tliey are not a prevailing party) even at tlie present day, 
would call these undoubted faults, both of them sinning against 
the law or coricoptioii of measure in language, and the second 
ollending still more gravely against that or those of decency, 
propriety, the becoming, in imag(?ry, subject, language. The 
defenders, or tliose who might have been tlie defenders, of 
S]iakes])(?are iind Milton, from the other point of view, would 
admit in varying degrees that tlie things were faulty; but 
would urge the ])athos of the first, the gloomy magnificence 
of the second, the force and power and grandeur of both, as 
irdenning them — in a degree and to an extent again varying 
with the individual critic. 

><ow, a thoroughgoing Uomanti(‘/'' and comparative critic of 
the modern type, while he would, of course, scout the first 
party, w(udd be loath to adoj)t either the method or the exact 
conclusions of the second. “Let us clear our minds of cant,’’ 
he would say. “Thes(i things ani not ‘ faults’ at all. They do 
not leav(i the court pardoned on consideration of the i)revious or 
subsequent good heliaviour of the culprit, hut simply because 
there is no stain on his or their eliaracter. There is no neiMl to 
jAead extenuating circumstances: we stand for acquittal sans 
phrase. These things might he faults elsewheri', in other 
poems: they are not so lieiv. They are the absolutely right 
things in the right ]>lace, producing the right cficcfc, driven 
home by the right power to the right mark. Shakespeare 
and Milton have faults — the somewhat excessive tendency of 
the first to play on words out of season as wcdl as in, and the 
deplorable propensity of the second to joke when joking was 
absolutely impossible to him. Ihit these are not of the char- 
acter of the Longiniaii or Quintilianian ‘ fault ' at all. Tliey 
do not endear the poets ; they make them less good ; we wish 
they urre faultless in this sense. Your ‘ faulllessness ' simply 
means that the man has that most hopeless of all faults — 
mediocrity: and your ‘fault' is simply derived from the 
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existence in yonr mind of a more or less complicated set of 
rules which have no real existence. Nay,” lit might proceed, 
“ the extremest classical men are sounder in \ way than you 
are. They are riglit in thinking that a fault u a fault, and 
can never be ' redeemed/ mucli less purged, l)y a beauty. They 
are only wrong in not knowing what lieauties cr wliat faults 
really are.” 

Now, I do not say whetlier the criticism of anti<]uity 
was right or wrong in not taking this view. hit 1 think 
there is absolutely no evideiici^ that it was ev*r taken at 
this time. 

Ill some other agreements and ditfenmees we lii I ourselves 
more at home. The everlasting (piestions of arehaiior modern 
Ontdfc (rr language, of conceited or dir(»ct tlioughr, c ornate or 
plain Hlyh. plain styl(\ oecnpii‘d the critics of the end >f tlie iirst 
and tlie l)eginning of the second century, just as hoy have 
occui)icd those of more recent pasts, are occupying tla>e of tlie 
present, and will ociaipy those of the future. As has hen indi- 
cated in d(!tail, there was not here cpiitii thii eriti(‘al urmioiitv 
whi('li some periods have shown mi these and similar qhstioiis. 
Among tlie general there was something like an agr^ment ; 
it seems undeniable that the popular tasli? of Homan auienees 
at recitations ran towards elaborab' and slighlly aivh.iic Jirase- 
ology, 10 Greek literary subjects, and (both in verse-eph uiid 
tragedies and in prose declamations) to to])sy-turvy <*iceit. 
This was evidently fre(|iieiit in verse, thongli time has e-ried 
away most traces of it ; aiul in prose ii is not entirely alieiirom 
the magnificent ])hrase-making' of Tacitus, it shows itself a;ply 
in the rhetoric of )^eiieca llie son, as in the earlier rhetocal 
examples of SeniH'a the father, is almost openly defended^y 
Pliny, and seems to receive a certain amount of ‘"colour” is 
the rhiiloricians themselves would have said) even from sOe 
passages of Qiiintilian. It is very noteworthy that nil th^; 
])rose-writcrs incline more or less to the artificial side, wle 
the verse-satirists argue and sally for ters(*ness, elegance, ct 
cinnity. And the cause may not improbably be sought in the 
very declamations of which mention has been so often mad 
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We have no enorinous stock of them, which is not to be 
regretted ; but in the surviving examples we have material 
which is welcome in its way, and which amply proves what has 
been said.^ 


^ T am not sure that I should have 
given any place here to Coi iicliusFronto, 
if Ills ticket of admission had not been 
(ratlier contumcliously) countersigned 
by ]\Ir Ncttlcship. * The low opinion 
wh ich ]\r arcus A urclius seems to have had 
of literature may possibly have been in 
j»art excused oy his ])rccc})tta*’s utter- 
ances on the {Subject. He a[))>cars to 
have been an cmineni- i-c[)resentatlvc 
of tlio “labelling” school of critics. 
Lucilius is “gracile” (tliis is not <[uitc 
Horace’s view), Albucius and Pacnvius 
medi(»cro, Accius unetjual, Kiiuiiis mul- 


tiform. Sallust writes history struefe, 
I’ictor inconriite, Claudius Antias 

inn uuatc, Si.semia lotu/itbrjite, (.^ato rerhis 
C(elius aiwjulis. One can- 
not help “nodding approval and say- 
ing, ‘ This is very satisfactory to 
know,’ ’’ as T^ady Kew did when she 
was informed that “Alfred was a 
trump, and Ethel a brick, and llarncs 
a snob.” Rut if Mr Nettleship thought 
that a‘s(heti(!, as opposed to philoso- 
]>hical, criticism could not get beyond 
this system of tickets-of-lea\e, he was 
surely mEtaken. 
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TIIK ‘institutes’ — I’UKFACE JJOOK T. : lOJ.EMENTAUV EDL'CATIOX AND 

GRAMMAR — BOOKS If.-VIT. ONLY RELEVANT NOW AND THEN — HOW TO 
LEVTURE ON AN AUTHOR- WIT — BOOK VIII.: STYLE; I’ERSTICUTTY ; 
J:LE(JANCE — BOOKS VllL, £X. : TKOPES AM) FKJI RES --(’OMJ’OSnTON — 
I’ROSE RHYTHM -BOOK : SURVEY OF CLASSIUAJ. LITER ATL'RK — 
GREEK: HOMER AND OTHER EITC IRHOTS-THE LYRISTS- DRAMA— THE 

HISTORIANS THE ORATORS AND Fill LOSOLMI ERS — - J.ATIN : VIRGIL — 

OTHER ERIC AND DIDAlTIC FOETS — ELEGIAC AND TillSCELLA.^'EOUS — 
DRAMA HISTORY - ORATORY: CKMAlO FIMLOSoFHY: CK’EllO AND 
Si NECA- MINOR COUNSEL oF THE TENTH liOOK ■ F,OOKS XI. AND MI. 

THE STYI.KS OF ORAroilY — “ ATTICISM LITERARY QUALITY OF 
GREEK AND LATIN — QUINTILIAN’S (CRITICAL “ E’l IIOS.” 

Tn pussiiii^, say, from ('icoro, the eliiof prose Latin ciitic of pra*- 
Aiigustaii times, to (Quintilian, tlie chief of post-Aiiguslan, mul 
Thn Jnsti- in^leed of Latin critics of all dates, we coiiu* to a 
tutes. q|-* mucdi less genius no doubt, and, in particular, 

of far less creative literary power, hut still to one who, for our 
special jiurpose, has some very considerable advantages. It is 
not merely that the Spanish-JJoman is a pi’ohcssiunal critic, as 
well as a rhetorician — that he is as much fhr ])r«dcssional critic 
of Latin as IJionysius of 1 [alicarnassus (whom hi* much re- 
sembles, and to whom, as has l>eeu s.aid, he possibly owes not 
a little) is of (Ireek. lie has over the greater writer (whom he 
admires so generously) the further advantage ol complete 
freedom from that touch of ddlottaiitism (one is sometimes 
almost tempted to use a harsher word and call it quackery) 
which besets Cicero whenever he is not actually pleading or 
VOL. I. T 
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debating, and which is not invariably lost even tlien. I'urther, 
(Quintilian is the only critic of antiquity (for even Longinus, as 
we saw, inevely glances at the subject) who seriously takes the 
two languag(‘s, s(‘riously compares them, and, by the help of 
the com))arisf>ji, ae<juires a view-point over literature as such — 
not meiely as (lr(H3k oi* Latin literatun; — wliich was shut to all 
his piedeeessors and most of his followers. If the llhdoriG and 
the rodir^ of Aiislothi form the great book of critical method 
for iincient tinu^s; if the WepV'Tylrov^ is tlie great book of their 
critical inspiration; th(i Juditidcs of Ondoru contain the fullest, 
the most intelligcmt, tlui m<.)st satisfa<‘toi‘y ap])lications of criti- 
cism to literature, as it presentcMl itself to an intelligent and 
thoroughly educated person, whose (iyes were sharpeiuid by long 
expert use, at the end of tlu‘. first century, when, excei)t for a 
few belated autliors, mostly of curiositi(‘s, the list of tlie grt?at 
writers of antiquity was all but closcjd. The ])ook * is extremely 
well written ; it is, with a few nunarkably ehiar, and its 

range and tliorougbiiess leave ])ractieally nothing to desire. 

This wide rang(^ of it (wliicli, a(!Cording lo dillereiit, but, in 
each case, defensiltle iiitei'in-elations of its tithj, busi(^s itse.lf 
with tlie whole edu(.*ation of an orator, or with the whole theory 
and ]|v;actice of oratory) naturally makes it iiudude mueli which 
does not fall strictly within our subject. Lut nearly the whole 
of tl’.ree books, tbi‘ eiglitli, iiiiilb, and tenth, and a hirge and 
important section of the twelfth, ani d(;voted directly to that 
anl)j(;ct ; while thei-e are references to it almost throughout. We 
shall lliereforii, as we did in the case of Aristotle and Longinus, 
give a kind of running abstract of the whole, dwelling very 
briefly on the irrelevant, somewhat more fully on the partly 


^ Whc^llior ils cnnorl tith' lie fy.sti- 
tutioius Oratnrin, r)i* l)i I miflluLunn 
(h'atur’m^ uinl whelluir this Ik; lu'ltJT 
li aiisl}iU‘(l Jh'iiictfJc.s of or Of 

tht HflticiUioiK of mi Onilur, are ques- 
tions not very iiiqiortant to va. 'I’he 
sense of ‘‘Institutes ” ma^' )»e iJlustrateU 
Ijy the old division of academical cliairs 
in, for instance, Mcdicijic into “ Inst i- 
tutes " (i.c., “ Theory ”) and “ Practice.” 
Bu- Quintilian includes a good deal of 


the iiracticjil side. All the editions of 
<,|uintilian are either }intit|iiated hy, or 
more or less haMul upon, that of Spald- 
ing and Zunipt, witlv Lexicon, I'^c., by 
Ihnincll, Lei]).sic, 1798-18S1. T find the 
little Taiiclinitz ])rint()f the text (ihid., 
1829) very useful. The liohu trans- 
lation, hy the ill-starred J. S. W'atson, 
though not im])eccabl(?, will serve Kug- 
lisli readers v/ell enough. 
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relevant, fully on tlie rest, and returning to tliej consideration of 
special points later. 

In a sort of Advertisement, to and for the use of his pub- 
lisher Tryplio, and in a, prefatory dedication to ^lis friend IMar- 
^ celliis Viclorius, h)iiintiliaii gives soiije inrormation 

iTCjtlVC, 

about the origin and object of the work. From this 
we leaTii, among otlier thiii^^s, that ])art-(\‘iuse at h'ast of its 
actual appearance was the fact, not unknown In liiore modern 
times, of unauthorised publiealion of his lectures by note-taking 
pupils. 

The lirst book is (levot(‘(l to the subject of tlie education of 
boys from tlie earliest age, a .subjeet on wliieb t^)niiitiliau speaks 
1 • with miieb knowledge and good seusi‘, a.s well as 
IChitt* liiarif kiiidliiK^ss. Ihit from Ibis be soon passes to (Iram- 
hduattujn ]jjy imporiaiice for us begins. For his 

treatment of tlui subject is (piite in tlie larger and iiumaner 
seiisi , insisting from the lirst on critical reading, though he 
seems, us indeed we should expect, to n'gard the “dc.sptn'ate 
hook” of the oxtreiiKU* kind of v(*rhal erilic*, with little favour. 


Jt is noteworthy that he alleges music to be lua'cssary, hiicause 
tlu* grammarian has to sjH^ak of metre and rhythni. And ]>ass- 
iiig .rai)idly from coiisuhiiatioiis of orthogra))liy, right pronuiieia- 
tiou, and audience, he arrives at the all-im]>ortaut subject 
“correctness,” and of its attainment, negatively by thc‘ a,v<ud- 
ance of barbarisms and solecisms, ])osilively by the selection of 
ilie best words in the best arrangement. ( )hs(n‘vatioiis of special 
importniiee in this context may be cited : Tliat the word in 
itself {i.r., out of coiiueetiou) has no merit exce]»t its iuberent 
eu])hoiiy ; that (a most pregnant remark) it is oft(!ii dillicuilt to 
distinguish Faults from Figures of si)eeeh ; and some exeeed- 
(uid ar(i„i‘ iugly iiiteresLing, hut also more than ordinarily 
mar. ditUcult, remarks on tone and aeeeuit-variatiou. In 

all thesii grammatical notes, which are pretty full and numer- 
ous, and often very curious — showing that, as he himself says 
pleasantly, though Ik? is not writing a treatise on Grammar, yet 
as it lay in Iiis way he did nut like not to be polite to it — there is 
a pervading quality of not at all riiilistine common-sense which 
shows the best side of the Ivoman temperament. Although 
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Quintilian acknowledges tlie convenience of Greek for ter- 
minology, and ii'iakes fairly free use of the terms, it is quite 
evident that hef has (long before he formulates it later) a pro- 
found and very wholesome distrust of the Greek rhetorical 
practice of splitting a thing up, naming the splinters, and then 
passing on, as. if a real, solid, and final examination had been 
attained. And the same quality api)ears eminently in the 
summing up of his discourse on words, “ Custom in speaking 1 
shall call the agreement of the educated, as custom in living is 
the agreement of the good.” 

Itoniarks on orthograidiy follow, and some on rc'adiiig, 
valuable, though not so valuable, as those on the same 
Book.' I! which come later. And then he passes to 

17/. o)thj certain of the of the (xreek rheto- 

ri'lvi'ont nov'j fables, Uses, sentences, and “ethologies,” 

ami (hen. i i i i i i 

which, though tliey have puzzled some, are clearly 

the same as the dlwixi/nr of llermogem's and his fellows.^ All 
these are, in fact, ex(?rcises in compo.silion. The rest of the 
book is oecu])iod witli the discussion of other subjects of the 
schooy curriculum, subsidiary to rhetoric. The second book 
continues tin', sulijeet of Composition, but with more syiecial 
reference to Cratory proper — a tendency which naturally in- 
creases ; and for some five or six ))Ooks the technicalities of the 
rhetoric -school and the courts have the l)etter of literature. 
There an?, howi?ver, two exceptions, which re(|uire notice — tin? 
first a reniarkalde ])assage - on reading or ]i*cturing on authors. 

“ Hut” — he has just ruled out the explanation of the mere 
meaning of uncommon words as ])(?low the duties of a Professor 
of Jihetoric — ‘'to point out the merits, and if it so happen, the 
faults, is tlu* ])ro])erest of all things for the profession and for 
the promise by which he holds himself out as a master of 
elo(]uence. . . (He; should make the students read in turn, 
and then), “after setting forth the case on which the oration was 
composed (for thus it will be more clearly understood), he should 
leave nothing unnoticed which may be noteworthy in the inven- 
tion or the elocution, pointing out the manner of conciliating 

^ Ft>r these lechiiicjil tei iiis r. antf\ bk. i. elirip. iv., or the index. 

MI. V. 
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the jury in the proem, the clearness, conciseness, persuasive 
force of the narration, tlie occasional design and Iiidden artifice 
(for that alone is true art liere, which can only be understood 
by an artist), what foresight there is in division, what subtle 
and thronging ^ argumentation, the strength of the inspiration, 
t])e attraction of the winning passages, the roughness - of the 
objurgation, and the humour of the jokes ; liow, finally, the man 
I low to shows mastery of feeling, makes his way into the very 

ttrtnrconan heart, and adjusts the minds of the jury to his own 
aidhfji. contention. Then, as for style, we must point out 
what words arc j)ropcr, ornate, sublime, wlieve the aniplili cation 
is to be praised, what excellence tliere is in the contraiy direc- 
tion,^ what is ingeniously transferred ; what the figurativeness 
of the words is, how smooth and s(piarcd, yet manly, tlie com- 
position.” And then he proceeds to recommend tlie occasional 
selection of passages which are not to be praised — tlie exhibi- 
tion, in short, of a rhetorical lielotry. 

No reader, T hope, will need to have it pointed out to him, at 
any great length, how exactly tliis corresjionds to the practice of 
the critical lecturer or rt‘vie.w(‘.r, ns it ought (o he, in regard to 
all kinds of literature, and not oratory merely. Such a lecturer, 
or such a reviewer, can do no better than grave these words of 
Quintilian on his mind, and follow their directions as best he 
can, whensoever an autlioi* is to be expounded on the platform 
or reviewed in the column. It scarcely retpiires more than the 
easiest a,nd most obvious substitutions and am])lilicatioiis to 
make the passage a manual in miniature of all criticism, be it 
of prose or poetry. 

The oilier passage is the very curious and interesting section 
ill the third chapter of the Sixtli hook, on Wit.^ As is well 
known, this is one of the points on wliicli ancient (especially 


^ ^'rchrd^ us it were “ ui.tackiiig on 
all si(le*{, ” “redoubling blows.” 

“ Asperittts^ which some would rather 
translate “ trencliaiiey.” J>ut there 
was Jill idea in ancient times (not <juite 
unknown in modern) that in hostile 
argument politeness (“ treating your 
adversary with resjjeet,” as JohiiMm 


Saul) was t)Ut ol jdae.e. 

Quo- rh'ina f i voiiirariff, that is 
to say, I .su])po.se, brevity and pi eg- 
naney. “ T ansferred ” just, below, in 
tl’.o sense of IrimsIaitOj “metaphor,” 
what ingenuity of metaphor.” 

* Virlus fj[U(C ri;iUi:L Jufli-ia inovcty 
VI. iii. 
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Latin) and modern taste are most out of harmony. Except 
Aristo])haiies at one end, with his alternations of 
outrai^eous farce and keen poetry, and Lucian at the 
other, witli the innocent-seeming flow of his white-hot irony, 
there are ])orhaps not even any Ca’eek authors wliose command 
of our risibility is absolutely sure; and the average Greek 
joke, as reported by the anecdote-mongers, is to us but a vapid 
thing. In l.atiii it is even worse. Llautus ])retty generally, 
but in a limited way; Catullus, wlnm lie exchanges ])assiou for 
humour; sometimes Horaces, for a pleasant Augustan “ wit of 
the town ” ; ]\Iartial for a too often naughty fcn^ijlaijVy — these 
we liave little doubt about. But Terence, even if we shut our 
eyes to his borrowed capital, is but comedy-and-waU*r ; Cicero 
jokes wituout indeed much dillleulty on his part, but with 
surprisingly litlle. ellect on ours; and the airriftjo Latin jest 
is far worse lliaii tli(‘ av(*rage Greek. Of course this is all 
natural eiiougli ; the jest always, savi^ in (uu’tain transcc-uul- 
eiices, lies more in tlio ear of tlie hearer than the charm or 
quality of j\ny other kind of liUnature. Ihit it is all the 
more interesting and valuable to have a vSet discussion on the 
comic by a man of immense reading, excellent taste, and great 
acuteness. Besides, (Quintilian’s 8panisli blood (U’ birth may 
very likely liave given him a soiiunvliat wider and moie 
flexible api)reeiation of humour tliaii the “ lirm Itoiuan ” wit 
itself allowed, or at least encouraged. 

After mention iiig, as a gcnornlly accepted thing, the deficiency 
of the comic elemmit in Demosthenes, and tlie superabundant 
quantity and inferior (nudity of it in Cicero (it must be renieiii- 
bei’ed tliat (Quiiililiau had the Tulliaii TJurr Jhoh'H of f/esAs’, 
which time has mercifully bidden from us), lui ])asses to the 
giiiieral question, and accepts the almost universal classical 
opinion that laughter lias always something low about itd 
In this, we know, Tlato and Aristotle both agreed ; it was 
a sort (jf ]»ostiilatc of all Greek pliilosopliy, and though almost 
certainly falsie, was excused, partly by the extreme licence of 
the Comic Muse in aiicicmt times, and partly by the rarity 
of humour in the best sense, and the almost non-existence 
^ Hue !scmpc7' kinuile. 
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of liomontic Comedy. He observes, however, acutely enou<>li, 
on the iiisufliciency of the general explanations of tlie origin 
of laughter (an insuHieiency which lias certainly not been 
filled up to the present day), and shows that urbane shrewd- 
ness, which is one of liis best points, by (|U(vstioning wlnddier 
deliberate cultivation of jesting as an art is an altogidher 
satisfactory tiling. Hut it is in his subscapient rennnks on 
the kind of jesting adniissibhj in (uatory (w<i might here at 
least substitute, with hardly a.ny wrong, in literature'’) that 
bis chief nuirit li(;s. On the dangerous business of verbal 
distinction bctwecm rcnjfxlum, /firrltin/, lie is luniinous 

and useful; wliile liis remarks, in two diflenMit places, on 
ifvfifniifns are not far from a lort/.s rA^ss/Vz/.s*, and those ^ on the 
s[iecial treatise of Doniitius ^^lar.sus on that toiiic have, the 
best qualities of a review — that is to say, oi the kind of review 
that oiK^ s('es too S(.‘hlom. 

Jt is not, ]iowev(?r, till the eightli liook is reached (for the 
S“V(*ritli, exceiit in some remarks on arrangcmient, is almost 
lioi-f' VIII,: purely legal) that we lind Quintilian, for a c<»iisider- 
able time, at close quarters with our sjiecial subject. 
After summarising with nmiarkable cl(‘arness (so that there is 
nowhere any better conspeelns, in littli‘, of the matter) the 
earlier and technically rhetorical part of tlie /zes//b'A’.s, he t.*omes 
to tb«; third ])ail, which he calls “ elocution. - Tliis is no 
other than the A./fs, whicli Aristotle treats not indeial per- 
functorily (it was not in Aristotle to lie guilty of that crime), 
but with a sort of a])ologetic impatience, as one turning 
back to the Ccnii’t of the Ueiitiles aftiT visiting the Holy of 
Holies. The point of \iew, with some four hundred years of 
gnjat work, not merely in oratory, but in general literature, 
behind the critic., and with the new recpiiremeiit of comparison 
between (.heek and Latin brought in, has changed remarkably. 
Instead of a popular and slightly vulgar appendix, it is ((juin- 
tiliaii tells us that all orators agreed witii him) the most ditlicult 

^ §§101*112. w^rd for “style.” But the accepted 

“ Some moilenis fnotaMy Campbell -ensc in is too well settled for 

in his I^hiloaopliy of Jihtoriv) have this to be permissible, 
followed Quintilian in this use of the 
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part of the subject. At the same time, he has not attained to 
the almost perfect parrhesia of Longinus ; he dares not tell us 
(though we can see that he was sometimes half minded to do 
vso) that “ beautiful words are the light of thought/* He has 
tlio stereotyped caution — very wholesome in its way — to those 
who neglect things and attend to words. But he will not 
allow words to be neglected in their turn, and as a matter 
of fact perliaps the greater, certainly tlie most interesting and 
original, part of the live books which follow is occupied with 
what, disguise itself Jis it may under the term of elocution,*’ 
is really “ style.** Not, be it added, the mere fritter and foppery 
wliich sometimes receives that name, but literary manner and 
art in the; great and wide sense — the proper subject, that is to 
say, of literary criticism. 

After tliis ])roem, Quintilian begins regularly on tlie subject 
— in Greek, docAdlo in Latin — referring to his remarks 
in the first book {vMe mpm) on the avoidance of 
' ^ Barbarism and Solecism, and glancing at Livy’s 
Patavicity, and at the alleged over-Atticism of Theophrastus. 
He has, however, a good deal more to say on the actual 
lexicon ; and in the course of it sharply ])erstringes that sort 
of affected periphrasis which the eighteenth century (thougli 
it thought it knew its Quintilian) so dearly loved. ‘‘The 
Iberian shrub” for “broom,” the “fishes solidified by brine” 
which he laughs at, are Thomson in his worst mood, Armstrong, 
Mason, even AVhirds worth at times, to the very life, and Delille 
to more than the life — of which there is not much in that 


famous Abbe. The necessity of making the epithet lit the 
noun is excellently inculcated; the use of archaic technical 
tcTins not excessively dcmouiiced. But I grieve that Quintilian 
joins the herd in condenming Parenthesis, a heavenly maid 
whom there have been many and great ones, from Herodotus 
CO He Quincey, to love, but whom few have dared to praise as 
she deserves. It is true that she speaks chiefly to the sapient ; 
and the iiisipicut accordingly do not love her. • 

Passing from perspicuity to “ elegance,” as our own eighteenth- 
century rhetoricians would have said, (,),uintilian is equally 
admirable; but, as before, a certain amount of “hedging” is 
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perceptible in him. True beauty, he thinks, is never separable 

from utility. It is a noble .sentiment, and to a very 
EUqance, , , . , . , 

large extent a true one; but it may be questioned 

whether the greatest part of its truth is not esoteric — whether 
it does not arise from the suppressed rider, ‘‘because true 
beauty, in merely being beautiful, is of the highest utility.’’ 

He liimself, however, perhaps did not care to penetrate so 
far with his analysis ; at any rat(i lie does not, and so he rather 
beats about the bush. Grace of style will captivate ; all the 
great men, Aristotle no less than Cicero, say that we ought to 
(excite admiration. t)nly we must be “ manly, sir, manly ” ; our 
embellishment must not be clleminate — it must be in good 
taste. The three kinds of oratory, too, will admit of difrerent dc- 
gret'S — even diflerent kinds of embellishment. Epideictic almost 
denitands ostentation of ornament; debating sometimes permits 
it; it must be far more cautiously used in forensic speech. 
Even words must be most cautiously chosen — harshness, a touch 
of the ludicrous, and other effects, unless they are deliberately 
invited, must be carefully .shunned. The archaic (IVom this 
point of view there is no real contradiedion with the former, r, 
supra ) will add piotur(*.s(pieness, but we must walk warily with 
it, we must not say mUigrrio for rahlr. I fere, perhaps, one 
may presume to differ with Quintilian, who (*xtends liis condem- 
nation to the boantiful word cvraaina. He may have been led 
lo dislike it by that sensitivene.ss of bis eai* to the grunt of 
tlie “ um,” which we shall notice later, but wbi(ili ought hero 
to have been appeased by the musical syllables on either side. 

Ih'oceediiig from individual words to connected speecli, he 
lias some capital enutions on unlucky conjunctions of words, 
suggesting double meaning — with, however, the still wi.ser 
reflection tliat if you are always looking out for this, you had 
better hold your tongue altogether. A handful of the rhetorical 
tickets — tapdnosls^^ vwiosls" Honi(i?ology, ^Vlacrology, pleonasm, 
mcoxdon;^ and so forth— i.s taken np, and they are .sliaken out 

^ The U.SC of undignified exprcpsi<'n, ftioU'Sj hut in tlie scune oi cur.*!ory find 
iis ‘‘a wiirt of stone” on a inoui!' iliptic reference. 

tain. ”■ Affected exce.ss in <iii^ ilirection, 

“ Not in its usual equivaleni.e >viili wliether ornate or plain. 
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and shown to bo at least susceptible of useful application, 
while in the ])assa^fos that follow (the conclusion of the third 
chapter) sojih' cel (derated /f)ri^ are severally examined, with an 
admirable eomhination of verbal acmteness and general grasp. 
The shorter fourth eha]»t(‘r deals in the same way with the 
favourite; figure of Amplitieation and its opposite Diminution, as 
exemplified in chosen illustrations. Tdieii hi; turns (and we 
must remember that the turn is not aibitrary nor de.sultory, 
but follows the divisions of thi; older IMietoric) to those sen- 
tences or us the (Ireeks termed them, which had such 
an effect on anciimt audimiiMjs, and whicli, mHhiliH are 

not without effeiT; on modern readeis. AVe have seen very 
recently how the; nii;re trick of what may hi; called “ topsy- 
turvyh’ing ac(M'])ted maxims has, not once or twice, but again 
and again, managed to secure an audience. 

This section ends with a passage of such weight and im- 
portance as g(m(;ral criticism that we must give it nearly in 
v.rlniaa : — 

“ Ihit there will he no end to it if 1 follow out individual 
forms of corrupt taste. It is better to turn to what is more 
necessary. There an; two o])j)osile opinions on tliis su]>ject; 
souk; liardly pay ai leiition to anything but ‘sentences’ — some 
utterly com lein 11 them; and with neither do T luitirely agree. 
If sentences are too crowded they get in each other’s way, just 
as, with all crops and tree^, nothing can grow to a ])rope.r si/.e if 
it lacks room. Xor does anything stand out in a ])icturi; where 
there is no sliading; so that artists, when they deal with many 
things in one canvas, leave si)ac(;s between them lest shade and 
object fall together, iloreover, this same in’ofusioii cuts the 
style too short ; foj- eaeli smite.nee stands l)y its(‘lf,‘-^ and there is, 
as it were, a fresli beginning after it. \VlK;rice the comjiosition 
becomes too disjointed, consisting not of integral members, but 
of separate siiraps, inasmuch as these things, each rounded and 
cut off fr<nii the rest, refuse conjunction.'^ Besides, the colour of 

^ (aiiefly Ironi Vir^Ml uiid Cicon*. l»erliaps “are u»{i])le to lean upnii each 

Siihsiallt : nr iKn’lia})s “ cmiies tna other,” “ to (M»ine close to oach othci*,” 
halt,” “stops dead.’’ “to stand in each other’s slioes.” 

Inahtcrc invivem iirtpianil : or 
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the speech becomes, as it were, spotty with blote.hes, bri.L;ht 
indeed, but too many and loo diiierenl. For though a selvage 
and fringes of pur])le, in their ])ropor place, light up IIk' gown, 
a garment speckled with patches of colour is certainly un> 
becoming. Wherefore, though these scmtencivs iiuiy seem to 
hash and to strike in some sense, yet they art^ lights which may 
];e likened, not to llame but to sparks amid smob^ : they an; 
not even seen wlicni tlu; whole s])eech is luminous, as tin; stars 
themselves cease to be visible in sunsliine. And, rising only 
with iitful and feeble, effort, they are but umM|ual, and, as it 
were, broken, so as to attain iicithcr lla^ admiration dm; to 
tilings eminent nor IIk^. grace of a close uniformity ” (\' II I. v. 
2o-29y 

File end of ibe JMgbtli book, and the beginning of tlu; "Ninlli, 
deal with Ibe subject — the all too lamous and long-studied 
, siibic'ct — of Tropes and Figuri‘s. whieb (biintilian 

yiU.JW: distinguishes from one another a little arlilieially, 
(tufi. ^ Qf confession that the distiiu*tion is 

ri'IcrcA. , i . i • 

sometimes eoirc‘s]M»nd(‘nt/ to no n.^al uiflerence. It is 
not t ill rather late in his handling (IX. i. 22) ilait he makes tliat 
seoriiful reference to the (lre(‘.k abundance in this kind wliich 
lias been itself mon; tliaii once referred to lien*. .Ib‘ is bound to 
say that tigures are hy no means so numerous a:, some would 
make xbem out. Xb)r Inive the names, which the (ln;eks can 
botch u]) at aaiy occasi«m, ihc. least intliience with liim.^ And 
be is particularly earnest in eondemning the ])raciice of allot- 
ting a Figure to every all'cction of llic mind — a jaactice certainly 
aljsurd enough, tliougb no Vi*ry unnatural consuipieiice of the 
constitution of “ ligares” as real ibiugs.- 

He himself, liowevcn-, is by no means stingy of accigited Tropes 
and Figures, thongli he. treats them, with his usual common- 
sense, as name.s, not things. The first ]>lace, in his discussion 
and enumeration of the matter, is occupied as usual hy JMetaphor, 
a mode of speech so prevailing in both senses that, here at 

^ Neque cnivi me iimreni 'itumind clo.''Oly cminecLcd with the mania for 

quoi Jiiirjerc vtique irrucis proJiUnlys: ii..>ir-tiiig that literary ci’iticisin shall 

iHum cut. perpetually mix itself uj> with ethics 

“ And, it may be added, pretty and psychology. 
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least, no objection can be made to its constitution into a quasi- 
entity. He calls it “the most frequent and by far the most 
beautiful,” points out, of course, that it is only Simile in another 
and slaorter form, and illustrates its kinds by examples in the 
best critical style. He specifies these kinds ; but once more 
not to distinguish for the mere sake of distinguishing. In fact, 
here as elsewhere, we may notice that Quintilian, half uncon- 
sciously, stops short at tlie points where Itlietoric parts com- 
pany with literary criticism, and becomes mere pseudo-science. 
Trorn IMetaphor he goes, treating them in the same way, as with 
all the tro])es and figures that he mentions, to Synecdoche, Met- 
onymy, Hypallage ; and has some good remarks on the fine but 
real distinctions between the indulgences in these lliglits and 
sleights which are, and those whic^h are not, permissible to the 
orator, wdiom lie practically identilies with the prose- writer by 
contrasting him with the poet. Antonomasia, which is of the 
same family, follows, and then a rather disappointing treatment 
of Onomatopceia. One sees here the Koman, and the late 
Itoman, but also the yearner after i)etter things, in the observa- 
tion that “ this, whicli the Greeks thought one of the greatest 
excellences, is scarcely allowed // 5 .” “ AVe do not dare to form a 
2iew word,” he says, and tells us that even the formatifin of such 
words, on strict analogy of others, was scarcely ventured oii,^ and 
that the inability to compound, which has so notoriously mani- 
fested itself later in her greatest daughter, was beginning to 
ap2)ear in T^atin. Jn short, Latin had n^aclied a .stationary state 
— tlie state of the nation qai dc prcudrry if not quite of that 
<l}rl comnirncc d rrm/rr. It had to become the picturesque and 
delightful, if i)erha])S too much crossed and blended, Low Latin 
of the Dark and ]\Iiddle Ages before it could recover itself. 

Catachresis, iletalepsis, the ornamental ami “ perpetual ’’ 
epithet follow; and then we come to* the fruitful subject of 
Alh^gory. 

Quintilian is perhaps not exactly the writer from whom we 
should expect a thoroughly satisfactory treatment of this great 
subject — a subject which, far more than metaphor, escapes the 

^ Tills hiiiiou.s horror of the dominant note of all Latin criticism, 

the hniaitatum vcrOuvij is the veiy and will recur constantly. 
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slate of a mere rlietorical ticket, and challenges that of a real 
literary quality or kind. Although it is unjust to represent 
him as merely conversant in details and afraid to rise, a certain 
timidity serves as the Xemesis of his common-sejise. besides, 
his materials were not favourable : the great alh^gorical style of 
Plato had long passed, not to be revived; llie magnilicent ex- 
uberance of medueval fancy in this kind was far in the fnlure ; 
tiie exercises which Quintilian had before him were (uthcr mere 
jdirases in the poets, tedious didactic things in the ])hilosophers, 
or snc'h easy examples as Horace’s ‘M ) navis,” which he quotes. 
AVe have therefore no such handling of the maUer as we might 
have had from Longinus. And when we are told that tlui most 
oriunneiital kind of writing ])y far is lliat in which tlio three 
figures — simile, meta])hor, and allegory- are mixed, we seem to 
see the worst side of Rhetoric as wo seldnm do in (»>uintilian. 
Once more theri‘- arises the picture of a dismal sort of library- 
h horatory, with bottles and drawers full of ready cold-drawn 
or ready short-cut tignres — of the literary (lispimsi*r, with his 
apioii on and his balance adjusted, taking a handful of this, two 
onn.-es of that, throe drachms of lln^ other, and comi)Oim(ling a 
draught or a ])ill to he oxhiln'ted in tlic forum, or the lectnre- 
jooni, or the courts of juslice, as the case may he. lint Itc 
recovers himself soon, if only by the ilry fashion in wliich he 
observes tbat, if anybody does not know it, the (Jriioks (.‘all 
certain kiiuls of allegory sarcasm, astcism, anliplirasis, and 
l)aro‘niia, to whicli it may be well to atld mycterisin,^ a kind of 
de.risiou which is dissendded, but not altogether (.*on(;(!aIed — as 
very n(‘atly by JM. KaLius (^)nintilianus in the passage l>cfore us. 

Periphrasis, Hyi^erbalon, lly])erboh^ close the ei\apt(.*r, and 
the. hook, and (Jliunrilian shines on the latter, while at the end 
he refers to his h)st dialogue On the tV/z/ses nf thr (Jorrnpt ion of 
Jilof/ncnct, one of the things of its kind which we. must regret 
most. 

The Ninth hook opens witli the distinction between Tro])e and 
Figure, “ and witli some general remarks on the latter word which 

' /.C., .suppreaeied snecriii^^ ~a!i cxiire.sainn dill’ering in form from 

' .7Vopc=:jui expreaaiuii iiltcreu fr'-m die ordimiry mode, j 
its natunil and otnious scufic. Fig>n\ 
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illustrate ratlier amusin^c»ly the Dolilali-efVect of it on those who 
use it. We should not have been sorry to have had that 
treatise of Apollodorus which (Quintilian seems only to have 
known llirounii Civcilius (the writer on the Sublime), and in 
which the nuthor by no mea}is i’rivolously argued that, in tlie 
common sense of Figure, every tiling is a tigure, and tlie 
enumeration of figures is im])ossible and useless. We should 
have thanked Time for sjiaring that other of the Horn eromastix, 
in which Zoilus, with better sense apparently than when he 
talked of matters too high for him, limited the word Figure to a 
phrase, in whicdi the apparent or first meaning is difhireiit from 
the second or real. And (Quintilian liimself, when he comes 
to tlui distinction between Figures of Thought and Figures of 
Speech, illustratcjs (whether purposely or not it is difficult to 
say) the purely childisli side of the matter, by remarking that 
in one of the Verrines, and libcruni are figures of speech. 

For, as the commentators liave gravely worked it owt.jamjtnn 
is a Falillogia or repetition, and libmivi, contracted from 
lihfuriCiih, is an instance*, of Syncope. Verily, one exclaims, 
there is nineli li> be said fur Ajiollodorus ! And wlien lie 
further observes tluit the greatest power of Figures is to render 
oratory attractivi', one feeds inclined to say, “The figure is 
nothing, and the yiowi'r of making figures is less; but there 
attractive qualities in oratory, and you may ticket them as 
figures, within moderation, as you like.” 

Hut it would be a delusion to su])p()se (Quintilian hims(df 
deluded. Immediately after the passage just quoted comes his 
I )eclaralioii of Ind(‘[)eiidenee in regard to tlie (Jreek nomem la- 
lure, a fresh observation in the same key “to exhibit anger or 
gruif, or any other passion in liUirature, is not of itself to be 
figurative, though one may use figures in the exjiression,” and 
— after two (juotations from Cicero, in which crowds of figures 
are introduced and named — a distinct, though gentle, hint that, 
niueh as he admires Cicero, he tliinks liiin too prodigal liere. 

Two long chapters, the second and third of the Ninth Book, 
contain (Quintilian’s own survey of figures as distinguished from 
tropes, and as divided into figures of thought and speech respec- 
tively. He opens the first division with Interrogation — the 
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ihetorical interrogation, of course; lie goes on to Anlici])ation 
{prolt'psis in a sense cliiferent from the usual one) ; Peigned 
Doubt, Communication,^ Feigned Passion, Prosoj)o])ein, Ai)Os- 
trophe, Hypotyposis, and tlien regains more ojkui and liigher 
gi'ound for a time with the great tigure of Irony, nf which, liow- 
over, he makes relatively as little as of Allegory. Apv)siopesis, 
Ktho])ceia, and Kmphasis follow, with something to which he 
gives no definite name, but which a])proachcs FaraLle. After 
this he becomes rather technically foumsic, and winds up with 
a shower of names of the V(;rbal hair-s])litLing kind. 

Verl.)al figures — “ I'igurcs of Sp(*eclF’ proper- -begin, aftin* some 
general remarks, by (;xam])les which seem to bring us liack to 
the old conclusion that “(everything is a ligim*/’ and which arc 
sometimes banily intelligible, as wlun-c >SV/o //c/a.s scirn^ 
wliich seems to us a most ordinary ex])ressi(.)U, is said to show 
two Jig'ures eombined.'' The Figui*(‘s Ihemstdyes, where named 
(listineiiy, range from such familiar things as l‘ari*ntlu‘si.s and 
Climax to more technical ones in Fpanodos’’ and Paiadiastolc 
Dtbers, familiar and less familiar, follow, but at last (Quintilian 
grows imjialient, and after jdumply denying that Paroinologia 
and Farasiopesis are figures at all, declares roundly tliat be shall 
t':iy no attmition to am hors who have madcj no end of mere 
Verm-seeking, and have (dasstid argniiients .among Figures. And 
he winds up the whole with a wcigiity eaulioii ngaiiisl a.husiiig 
even thuse Figures which he has admitted. Of smdj aluiso, 
almost all times, whether tlnw have been dcvotiMl to nominated 
Figures or not, leave*, mure than suHicient record: hut it can 
never ba,ve luaai more temjdiiig or more freipient than when the 
])roeess of ])(*p])ering style with the coiitfuits of a e«‘rtilied 
cliemist/s shop of Figures was ahiiosi preserihial by the maliodox 
curriculuiii of literary (*dueation. 

The coiiiiectioii, ]io\vevi*r, with strictly liti?raiy criticism he- 


^ In tlni tochuical seiis(i ot* “ tnkiiiK 
the audieiiec into conlideiiee,'' of 
the jury what they wouhl do in Mioli ji 
case, &.c;. 

" Aliens being UKcd foi* ifritu., aiul 
ifLujntii for 'iJHfjuiimliy and each u.'-e of 
one wtn <l for anotlier ta'ing i eck»ni<*d as 


«ino li>;nre. 

l)clil)i rate r(!iietili<>n. 

Antitliclic ilislinctit)!!. 

C'»nc»'.ssion in order to .strengtlieii 
.irguiiiciit. 

’■ iVet(‘.nded volieciice, irn laying wliat 
is mcaut. 
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comes closer still in the following (fourth) chapter of the Ninth 
Hook, which, togetlier with the surveys of literature 
Compo.^itio7i. Tenth and Twelftli, is the “place” of Quintilian 

for our subject. For it deals directly witli Composition, in the 
higlier sense of attention to style, and before very long we see 
that what is immediately uppermost in (Quintilian’s mind at the 
moment is the order of the words, and the consequent rhyth- 
mical eHeet. He spends, after a fashion pardonable to the 
professional declaini(?r and teacher of rhetoric, some time on 
general remarks, rebutting the silly talk, common then as now, 
about the superiority of natural to artilicial eloquence, tlie frip- 
pery of ylyle, and the like. And then he mounts the battle- 
horse of all true (‘ritics, the argument from altei'ation of ar- 
rangement of words, adding, truly enough, that the more 
beautiful the sentence which is thus ilistorted, tlie worse will 
the distortion seem. He turns to an interesting and quite 
relevant historical digri‘ssiou on the lateness of deliberate style, 
and on its dillerences, narrowing these for the present to two, 
“loose ” and “ linn,” by which it would appear that he does not 
mean the usual contrast of “ loose” and “periodic,” but merely 
that between irregular conversational style and set speech. 
Then, noting the technical divisions of plirases, clauses, and 
sentences, ho considers the oriler of words, and (being a Latin) 
of course urges the conclusion of the sentence with a V(*rb, 
where })ossible, and perstringes certain sentences of Mjccenas, 
a not(Mlly “precious” writer, in wlTudi we cau only dimly per- 
ceive the oll'ence. 

Jtemarks on einpliasis, hiatus, cac'.oplioiious conjuiiclioii of 
coiisoiianls, jingle, plethora of monosyllables, and the like, 
J>r()i>r follow, and then the great and diflicult subject of 

rhythm, vhytbin is tackled directly. Uislinguisliing it fr(»m 

metre, correctly if mjt quite sutticienlly, by Ukj necessity that 
the latter should show a certain order, he proceeds to deal with 
tlie proper rhytlim of prose in the most dillicult, but nob least 
important, jiassage of his book, rightly insisting in sum on the 
presence of nvinhcvH, which are not to be monotonous. Some of 
his minor directions are, indeed, dark to us, especially liis objec- 
tion, not UKjrely in prose, but evcui in verse, to polysyllables at 
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llui end. And though we are in full light again when he 
denounces complete verses in prose (the chief formal fault of 
Mr Iiuskin), he, here also, goes too far for us. The most delicate 
English ear would not object to the equivalent of Sallust’s 
“Ealso qucritur de natura sua,”^ to the commencement of a 
hexameter in the Tutunfs? or to the muffled (Jalliaiubic of 
Thucydides.^ 

r.ut tills in the last case is, ])erliaps, due to the fact that tlie 
pa‘()n is hardly an English ]) 0 (jlic foot at all, and in the first to 
the fact tliat we have nothing corresponding to tlie strangely 
lirokcn rhythm of the Latin comic senarius and tetrameter. It 
is, however, in dealing with the feet of prose that (t)uintilian, 
like Aristotle, gets most out of onr deiith, and for the same 
reason, that w’e really do not know enough — if w('. know any- 
ihing — about the ])roiuiiiciatioii, or iutoiiatitm, of Greek and 
Latin. Yet the general drift, if here ainl there we do not i[uile 
“ feel our feet,” is uiiniistakahhi and uumistakahly correct, and 
the whole is an excellent .samjde of a kind of criticism most 
necessary, much neglected in modiirii tim(‘s till very recently, 
and entirely indepciideiil of any mere rhetorical technicality. 
And it is followed — at section 110 onward — liy sonn^ gcmnnl 
remarks of capital importance, laying down among other things 
that the chief tonchstone of composition is the ear, and ad- 
mitting that ill many cases, bt>th of selection of siiigle words 
and orduanniirr of ])li rases, it is impossible to rimder an exact 
reason wliy one thing is right and another wu’ong. It is so: 
and there’s an end on’t 1 In the peroration of the Look, tir.st 


' Said l»e an iainUic dci.‘ii.''y]Ial>lc — 
enough ! 

“ Ety Svo Tffus' u 5e Stj T^rapTos ijmwv 
The hr.-sL words to Si] make tlie 
beginning of a hexanuder or a ]a*ii- 
theiniiiier elegiae, t)io whole, omitting 
eis, a very “ InllDpinjr ” ianibie 1 i-jinet ei‘, 
■while 6 to Tjfxwu is an Anaereontie. 
niato would certainly have retorted that 
where so many met.rcs are po.ssible no 
one ean aiise distinctly, and therefore 
disagreeably, to the car. 

*' vnlp I'l/xtcrv Kap€s ei^ai/rjorar. Sjiald- 
I think, detected Gilliainbic 
VOL. 1. 


eadciice liere. j-egaidiiig tin* h'rst foot 
as an anapiest and tlie )-est afS I wo 
thir«l j>;eons. Von may also hegin with 
a ihirtl pieun {uirfp lipn), as do many of 
the line.-, of the Atfia iL.^olf. 'J'herefore 
1 c.dl it mnflleil,” and have dwelt on 
the though the Oalliainbic is 

more eoininonly tlionght of a-s Ionic 
t! iiiluort. IVofe.-sor Jlardio, however, 
.-suggests to me tliat. (ininlilian wa.s 
actually thinki.ig of the Sotadean 
metre of whieh he hiin.sclf , lower in the 
cliKpler, «[Uotes an exain\)le beginning 
rather like lhi.s. 

U 
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the orator receives some special, and then (at 138 onward) the 
author, in verse as well as in prose, some general, cautions and 
admonitions as to musical eiVect. 

But all this, good as it is, could be easily spared, if the choice 
lay between it and the Tenth book, yov liere, and here only, do 
P j y from an eminent critic of the first rank, a 

Siirrni 'of critical survey of the joint literatures of Greece and 
Cl(^iral I tome, during the main classical course of both. In- 

'* teresting as this would be from any one of tolerable 
ability, secnng that it is precisely what we lack — doubly inter- 
esting as it is from a. man of Quintilian’s learning, loijg practici^ 
in teaching, and interest in the subject — it becomes trebly so 
from certain charatiteristics of his which have been more than 
once glanced at, and which make him an almost perfect, cer- 
tainly a ty])ical, ex])onciit in rational foiin of what may be re- 
garded as I he sta.ndai'd orthodoxy -the rvirptvH of llu' 

critical creed — of the ancients. AristotUi came too early to givci 
this opinion with full knowledge, and would, ])erhaps, always 
have been disinclined to give it in the same way. Longinus, 
we feel, is an exception of genius. But what Quintilian says 
the enormous majority of cultivated (Jreeks and Itomaiis (allow- 
ing in the former case for pari icularist and parochial contempt 
of tlie latter) are likely to hiwo tliouglit. lie ])refaces the sur- 
vey by an interesting, and perhaps not really equivocal, ex- 
planation of tlu^ reasons for its insertion. I say “ perlia]).-^ not 
really equivocal,” 1-ecanse <)nintiliaii, a very g(iiiuine person, 
would not have hesitated to give it the form of an apol(»gy if he 
had meant it apologetically. Tlie orator on his probation must, 
lie says, study and iinitule, for hinisiilf all the best authors, not 
imnely the orators themsedves, hut, as no less an authority than 
Theo])hrastus recumiiieiided, j)oets, and historians, ami philos- 
ophers. But this must be done with care and judgment; for 
the methods of history are not the same as those of oratory, 
and it is no use addressing one kind of juryman with the 
pregnant terseness nf Sallust, or another kind with the kictea 
'uhertan of Livy, while the philosophers require the same 
caution, put in n dillertmt way. And some remarks of his 
on at least the more celebrated authors will be expected by 
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his friends — to which friends we owe more thsinks than is 
always tlie case. 

He “ begins with Zens,” that is to say, Homer, and delivers a 
very n(>at set criticism on liim from that oratorical i)oiiit of view 
wliich was so common in .rcganl to both Homer and Virgil. 

“For he, as,” in his own words, “tlie violence of rivers and 
the courses of the sidings take their l)cginiiing from the ocean, 
^ j,, lias given an example and a starting-iioint to all 

J/iinitr milt parts of e.lo(|ne.nce. Him man? has excelled, for 
oilur fpi'r great things in sublimity as for small ones in 
projiriel-y ol s]>c(‘(;li. Ai oiici* alniiuljiiit lual com- 
pressed, iigieoahle Jiiul serious, woiidtuful now in volume, now 
in tersciubss, is he; and not oidy in poetical, hut also in 
oratorical, virtue most eminent. For, not to say anytliing of 
his ])amv4yric!s, his liortatives, his cfaisolations, do not the 
Ninth Hook, witli the cinliassy sent to Acliilles, and the 
ipnrrel hetweem the generals in the First, and the sentences 
ex])ressed in the Second, sin forth every device of advocacy 
and debate f ” A'C., See. 

Others he treats more laielly. Hesiod is in the middle style 
only, hut easy and sententious in that. Anliinaehus^ (one of 
our loss(‘s) is se.eoiid to Homer, has force, ejicrgv, originality, 
but is (lefiineiit in attraeliveiiess and in ortfonintncr, Fanyasis 
(aiiolher) excids Hesiod in subject and Antiinaelnis in iivat- 
nient. A])ollonins has an evenly suslained inedioerity. Aratiis 
is '‘equal to the work to which he thought liimself equal” — an 
ingeniously double-edged eompliment. 'riieocritus (one must 
quote llie whole of this, and waive llie discussion of it) “is 
admirable in bis peculiar style, but liis rustic and pastoral 
muse shrinks not lody from appearing in the forum, ])ut even 
from approaching tlie city.” And then Fisander, Nieander, 
Eupliorion, 'i'yvta us, Cailimachns, Fhiletas are slid over rapidly, 
while, though Aristarclms liad sanctioned three uunJfotjmplu^ 
Simonides and tlipponax are x>assed in silence, Arcliilochiis only 
receiving very high praise for vigour and all similar qualities. 

^ r. nupra, PI). 20, Sh. T’erhai.s in respect ot CJreek, as the 

no single “windfall of tlie Mu-'O''*’ n^nveiv of a substantial portion of 
would be so great a gain to literary /Vntiniachus. 
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So, too, of the nine canonical lyrists, r>acchylides, Ibycns, 
Anacreon, Aleman, and even Sapplio, are overlooked. Pindar 
^ lias a brilliant testimonial, to wliicli, however, the 

rhd Lynsis. i ir 

fiiitJiority or Horace seems to be tlioiight necessary 
as an indorsement. Stesichorns is “equal to a great subject, 
strong, dignified, but exuberant.” Alcaais is magnificent, but 
descends to sportive and amorous subjects {r.crx iiloht scholce!)] 
and Simonides, tliough of no very lofty genius, is correct and 
])loasiiig. 

The t)ld Comedy, witli the usual three selected, but not 
characteris(.*d separately, is better adajiLed for the orator's use 
tlian anything save Homer : it is the cream of Attic ; 
it is graceful, elegant (and one may wonder for a 
moment, but it is a useful warning as to tlie connotation of the 
word), “sublim(‘.” Tdie judgment of the thnic tragedians is 
scarcely wortliy of (Quintilian. He sp(‘alvs of Hlscliylus very 
much as a Frenchman, not in the times of utter ignorance, 
used to s])eak of Shakesjieare. He is half silent, half enig- 
matic, on So])liocles ; but he gives Euripides obviously heart- 
felt praise, and tliinks him tlu^ most serviceable study of 
all for tlie orator. To which oliservations Aristojdianes would 
pretty certainly liave retorted (clothing the retort in language 
perhaps sadly lacking in decorum) that it was not very 
wonderful that the sophist should be useful to the rhetorician. 

Very high, too, is the prai.se of Menander. Indeed, as we 
have seen before, Menander held a much higher j»osition with 
the ancients than, if w(^ had iiion* than fragments of him, he 
would, from those fragimuits, be likely to hold with the moderns. 
He is praised (almost in the very words) for his “ criticism of 
life,” ^ and a tradition is mentioned that he was an (mitor as well 
as a ])oet. lint whether this be the case or not, ])assage8 in his 
plays are cited as poss(^ssing all tlui charms of eloquence, and 
be is especially extolled fi)r that ])resentation of character — 
rfhopo‘L(i — which the ancients exacted from the orator even more 
than from th(i poet. I'hilemon is the other late comic men- 
tioned, and though the taste of the age that preferred him 
is denounced as bad, he is admitted as a fair second. 

1 /Of ouiHnn rittr: ii/utyhiem expreasit. 
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Herodotus and Thucydides are of course put in front of the 
historians, and are contrasted fairly, thoupjh not with a great 

Thr If is. deal of penetration. Theopompus, Plulistus, Ephorus, 

torims, Clitarchus, and Tiniagencjs are sliglitly mentioned: 
hut Xenophon, somewhat to our surprise, is put off to the 
philosophers. Y(it lliis is of itself a useful datum for our 
inrpiiry, when we think how low a:c should put Xeno))lion’s 
contributions to pliilosophy (as distinguished of course from 
philosopliical biograpliy), how mucli liigher even the ratlier 
dry annals of tlie Jfrllcnics, how much higher still the agreeable 
miscellanies, and the pleasant <lidactic romance of the 
'pwdia, and how far liighest of all, llu*. Anahasi><, with its vivhl 
realisation of action and scenery, and tlic narraliv(* ])ower which 
gives a romantic inhm^st to tlu* rather undeserved escape of a 
gang of mercenary lilibnst(u-s. 

Conscious, probably, lliat the com])arison of tliem must be 
hackneyed, Chiintilian do(js not dwell long on tlie Greek orators, 
Thi orators which he scilccts, and 

mat i,hUo. of the lat(‘r s])eakers mentions only l)emetri\is Pha- 
sop/ats. lopous. He is much more enthusiastic; about the 
philosophers, discerning “agreeableness” of styhG in Aristotle, 
a judgiiumt in which few of us who have groaned over tlic not 
indeed obscure, but hard and juiceless, language of the; Jithics 
and the. Orytuion, will (juite acijuiesce, while we might think 
it rather kind even for that which clothes the more popular 
matter of the Po/ifin^, l^oetic^i, and P/trfnrk. Put it would not 
be easy better to recognise tin; ma.stery of Plato, “wli(?ther in 
acumen of argument, or in a certain divim; and Homeric faculty 
of style.” He rises far above mere prose, and seems instinct, 
not with human reason, Init with a sort of Delphic inspiration. 
Xenophon at last receives due meed for his “unaffected delight- 
fulness beyond the reach of affectation,” and the “persuasive 
goddess that sits on his lips.”*’ Perhaps Theophrastus may 
be u “\ltt\e overparted” witb “divine brilliance,” thongb of 

^ J’ilof/urndi siarritas. Cu ero is •iiuilitie.'' wore discovc'raljlc in the lost 
equally coinplimcutary, however, iu Diatoijars, 

•Speaking of his Jhtiitn aarevw: aiul “ Kupolis on Pericles, 
the charitable have thought that these Nitor divinus. 
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course the epitliet is a mere translation of the name Aristotle 
^ave liim. 

When the critic approaches his own countrymen his words 
have, perhaps, an even greater interest. lie begins of course 
Lniin— 'vitli Virgil, and, as in duty bound, ranks him next 
Viruil. Homer, and nearer Homer tlian any one is near 

himself. Yet a suspicion crosses one’s mind whether Quin- 
tilian was exactly enthusiastic about the elegant ^lantuan, for 
he talks al)out his being ‘'obliged to take more care,” ^ about 
his losing in the higher qualities, but finding compensa- 
tions, &e. 

So far so good. lUit what shall we say of this: “All others 
must follow afar off. Fur Placer and lj\icretius are indecid to 

0(hfr(//ic phrase — that is to 

and flhlordc say, the body of Style. Each is elegant in his own 
subject, but the one is tame and the other dillicult.” 
Now, as to Placer we know little or nothing ; he seems to have 
been a sort of Ifonian Armstrong or Darwin, who wrote about 
herbs, drugs, iK:c.- Ihit Lucretius — a greater master of phrase 
than Laiidor himself, nay, a greater, ])erhaps, than Milton — 
“not good for suj)plyiug” it, and merely “diflicult”? (.)ne 
wants, again, some Aristophanic interjection. Varro is damned 
with faint praise as not indeed despicable {mm H))rrnrfKlu>i 
fiuidrni), ].)Ut pa rum luenph's. Ennius is sjioken of as some of 
our own critics used to speak of (.’liaucer — as a gigantic 
and aged oak, veii(?rable but not beautiful. Ovid is “wanton,” 
and too hmd of his own conceits. Valerius Flaecns is a great 
loss. Others — Severus, Lassus, Rabiiius, redo-^ — mimes to us 


* JUi j'nit mnijiii lid)onn}tluin. 

His Irn^Miicnts in IJiU'lii'.'Ji.s’s Poitfi 
Minorta^ vi. pjj. ai], SIT), run to 
s(‘venU*eii, none exceeding two lines, 
an<\ only twt) so lon^. The most 
complete is tliis — 

‘‘CyL;nus in nusjnc.is .scmixT i;vti.SMiuus ;jli;.s: 
Huno oiil;>nl n.'iunc, qiiM sf; non nn*r;,Ml in 
untlis.’’ 

This is certainly not much better than 
huinlUsy “tame” in phrase. 

Cornelius Severus, a friend of 


Ovid, wlio \vn»tn on the Sicilian war, 
and of wiioin (J*uintiliaii thinks that, 
Ijad he lived, he might liave been 
second to Virgil, we have some dozen 
odd lines, and a more solid fragment of 
twenty-live, enslirining that plagiiirism 
fj'om Sextilius Hna which has been 
noticed above (p. 2S5). It luis s<nne 
meiit. J^'or Saleius Hassus see above 
(p. 281). The live scraps which we 
possess of Jlabiiius warrant no juclg- 
mont. But Seneca the Rhetorician, 
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mostly, though we have fragments of at least three, are dis- 
missed, the two first with high praise, the two last with the 
scarcely enthusiastic remark that the orator may read them, if 
Itc has time, Lucan is ardent, eager, and of nohhi sententious- 
ness, hut ratlier an orator than a ])oet. Doinitian would have 
been the greatest of poets, if the gods liad pl(;ased. 13ut, 
unluckily, they did not please ! 

In elegy Tibullus is (Quintilian’s choice, but he admits that 
others prefer Propertius, (^vid is more luxuriant than either ; 
Ehiiiac harsher. Horace receives praise thrice over 

and as terse, i)ure and just in satire, bitter in iambics 
f.eilan(:om. almost the only Konian deserving 

to be read ^ in lyric — whei*e he sometimes soars. He is full of 
pleasant grace, and is agreeably audacious. After this, or 
rather before it, it is not surprising that (.’atullus is only 
mentioned for “bitter’' iambics. As older satirists (“Satire 
is (Hf/rs!'' says (Quintilian with a pleasant patriotic exaltation), 
Lueilius and Varro have ]uaise. 

The remarks on Tragedy we are unfortunately unable to 
check; but it is interesting that (Quintilian a])parently tliought 

^ Latin Ixater uH* here than in CV)medy, which we 

Drama. . i i , i i tt 

certainly should not have ex])ected. He quotes 

the traditional praise of the language of I’lautus without ex- 
pressing any o])inion on it, but in a fashion pretty clearly 
intimating tliat he was unable to agree.- “The ancients extol 
Cmcilius,” — anotliar plirase which can only be pointed in one 
way; and Terence, though exlrcmely elegant in his kind, 
scarcely attains to a faint image of Greek. Tt seems, however, as 
if he would have tliought better of Afranius had it not been for 
that foulness of subject which, from the frec^uency of mention 
of it in connection witli tlie author, seems to have turned the 
by no means squeamish stomach even of less moral Romans. 


in a context noticed above (j). 
has i)resei’vcd a block of twenty-lliivo 
lines of Albiiiovanus ]*cdo on the voyai^e 
of Oer’manicus, wlncli have a rerbiiii 
declainat«)!*y vigour. Sec Baehrens, 
vi. 3hl-356. (Some elegies have also 
been attributed to Pedo.) 


’ At Ljiriroi'tnn ahni Jlorailnn fere 
.-iohiff letfi ditfnuft. 

/«. contud'm ma.rhne elaiidicavius : 
Vu'ct /•/•<>, Mnnas {^EUl Stdonis sm- 
india), I*la\duio dicat ficrnamc. locu- 
tnra^i fuissc, si Latitic loqui reUent. 
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He is mucli more patriotic in regard to History — in fact, his 
patriotism ratlier outruns Ins discretion. One may have tlie 
^ highest admiration of y^allust’s masterly sweep (“ im- 
^ mortal velocity” Quintilian himself calls it), of his 

pv(\unant tliouglit and vivid representation, yet hesitate to 
match tlie two miniatures or Kit-cats of tlie Jv^jurilia and the 
Cntilinc against llu* miglity grasp and volume, alike in whole 
and in detail, of the PrlojmmudaH It must, however, be 

remembered tliat 8allust wrotci a largcu’ Tlisfor?/ in four books, 
wliicli is lost ex(H?pt in fragnumts. Tavy with Herodotus, 
tliougli Quintilian tliinks the latter ought not to feel indignant 
at the match, is only not so impar ron'/rrssv.s, because there is 
here no uiiecpiality in scale and range. Jhit, once more, the 
expression of opinion is a valuable one, and we must come 
l)ack to it. Of Servilius Nonianiis and Autidius Jhissus we 
know nothing: but tlie. section ends with a high and most 
interesting ])anegyric on a certain unnamed living historian, 
whom we must all hope, though some would identify him 
with riiiiy, to l)e Tacatus. If //^’ Inad been equalled with even 
the greatest of the (Irei'.ks, Huicydides might have made room 
for him with hardly coiidesceiiding good-humour. 

Hiiving thus |)ut liimself in the mood of ‘S)ur country right 
or wrong” ])y this time, (^luiiitilian is emholdeiuMl to matcli 
()rf>/orf/— Cicero against any (h^eek onitor, though he proceeds 
cirn’o. explain that this is not meant to depress Demos- 

thenes. Thus minded, he certainly does not go to work “witli 
a dead hand,” as the Trench say, and endows liis favourite' not 
merely with the energy of Demosthenes, but with the How of 
Plato and the swe(;tnoss of Isocrates. (One may invoke the aid 
of Kclio — courteous iiym])h — and assent at least to Isocrates.) 
And ilien lie ])asses to other Latin oratf)rs, praising Pollio for 
pains, and Messala foi- an aristocratic elegance. Ciesar (it is 
noticeable that he says nolhing of the Co)iiwc)itarir>i) has quali- 
ties in his speeclies which might have made him a rival to 
Cicero, especially the elegance of his diction. Ciclius for wit ; 
Calvus for seven* corn'ctne.ss ; others for other tilings, receive 
homage. 

Jn T.atin philosophy he again, witli some rashness, advances 
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Cicero as a rival to Plato, and cuds with a curious and iulevest- 
Pkilofiophiy — passage on Seneca, whom lui had been supposed 
(^inroand to condemn and even hate, whose vitiated taste lie 
Sfnita.. reprehends, but to whose ronl merits la* now 

makes Imndsome concessions. This is <[uite one of (^liiinliliaii’s 
liest “ diploma-])ieces as a literary critic, in the division of de- 
cided but not illiberal censure, (pialilied by just and nut grudg- 
ing allowance for merits. It is a pity that it is too long to 
(juote. 

AVith the rest of tlie book, interesting as it is and germane 
to our subject, we must deal more siu'cinetly. It first handles 
Imitation of tlie styles just run through, and con- 
tains some of tlie liest adviin* available anywhere 
'l.ntfi/iOoL liead. Tlie danger of imitating one style 

is especially dwelt upon, and (hdntilian draws nearer to Greece 
or England than to Pome, in the siiji])le observation that he 
has known Ciceroniaiis think tluunselvi's ([uite aci'omplished 
when they ended a sentence with c.s-sr ciiUf^tur, Iffthrnms 
rriliciivt ! Aiiothiu’ most excellent cha])tei‘ is devoted to AVril- 
ing — that is to say, to “exercises in composition,” which, nndi'r 
tlie tlispensalion of Hhetoric, were much in use. AVe kmnv 
that Cicero wrote th(‘ses at the moment, and on the subject, 
of his so?'Cst trouhlt\ (^Quintilian’s advici* hero again is ex- 
cellent; and if it w’ere worse, it would he sav(‘d by the di*- 
lightful story he tells of Julius Florns, a (laiilish provincial 
(for literary talent was lH?ginning to he centrifugal), who, to 
his ue])lu*w and (Juiutiliaii’s frieml Julius Sccuiidus, when he 
was troubled about liis style, observed, “ Do you want to write 
better than you can?” Xor should the subsequent observa- 
tions oil rough CO] lies be passed oviu*. The rough copy is the 
superstition of those who wish to write better than they can. 
Ill some respects, and lispccially for the urbane, intimate, 
uii-Philistine common-sense of it, this is one of (Quintilian’s 
best chapters. He follows it up by a short one on Correction, 
wisely observing that we may indulge in that too much ; by 
another on Translation, dedication-writing, and so forth ; by 
yet another on premeditation, and by a last on speaking ex- 
tempore, which be says (irrefutably from bis oratorical point 
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of view, and perliaps not much less so from the point of general 
literature) is all but a si nr. qua non. In these later chapters 
he is, as we may say, pursuing the art of the critic the reverse 
way — that is to say, lie is counselling the author how to antici- 
pate the critic. Ihit it ought to be needless to add that they 
are not the less important as chapters of a manual of criticism 
itself. 

The Eleventh book is wholly professional, dealing with the 
manner and general (*onduct approj)riato to tlie orator, the 
JiOfd-.- cultivation of tlie memory, delivery, gesture, and 

XI., XII. : so forth. It therefore yields us nothing, while the 
ctf beoinniiig of the Twelfth, with its respectable para- 

oratorij. , , , , , 

dox that a good orator must be a good man, 
may not look more iiromising, nor tlie subse({uent demonstra- 
tion that he ouglit to be aetpiainted with tlie civil law, and 
with (‘xam})l(*s and precedents, tliat he miivSt liave firmness 
and preseiK’-e of mind, yc^ars of disendion, and also reasonable 
fees and retainers, that he must study his brief, not lay him- 
self out too much for nuu-c ap])lause, and while preparing 
carefully, be ready with impromptus and extempore speech 
when necessary. lUit when we are beginning to get a little 
weary of tliis good-man-of-the-Stoics, (*alled to the bar, an 
abrupt turn to the style of oratory refrisshes us. The sketch 
of literature in tin; T(Mith liook had been made, it is to bo 
remembenMl, from a somewhat diflerent ])oint of view ; it 
Iiad been occu])i(^d witli ilie authors whom an orator should 
read, and tlie qualities whicli were to bo discovered in them. 
Here tlie standpoint changi*s, and the literary quality of 
what the orator himself is to produce is the question. After 
a distinctly inten*sting parallel from ])ainting and sculpture, 
to illustrate diirereiices of style, hhiintilian takes up those dif- 
feremces, in some, cases rejK*ating the descriptions of Book X., 
ill veterence to Latin orators, and especially renewing his eulogy 
of Cicero as excellent in every oratorical quality. This, how- 
ever, he admits, was by no means the universal opinion, either 
of Cicero's contemporaries or of succeeding critics. And he hits 
a distinct blot in loo much literary criticism by pointing out 
that while these earlier critics usually censured the great Ar- 
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pinate as too flowery, too Asiatic, too fond of jests, his, (Jnin- 
tilian’s, own coiilemporaric^s were apt to speak of him as dry 
and wantin^cj in succulence. Next he turns to the tliree famous 
divisions of oratori(;al style — Attic, Asiatic, and 
Khodian ; tlie lirst cliastened, energetic, correct ; the 
second redundant and flowery; the third a mixture of the otlier 
two. And then, with his usual unpretending shrewdness, he 
proceeds to point out that altliough there certainly an Attic 
style, and this style is far tluj best, yet tliat there are many, 
nay, iniinite varieties and subdivisions of it — that Lysias is not 
in tli(i least like Andocides, Isocrates diU'ercMit from either, 
Jfy])(U’ides apart from all tliree. And so, with perfect griod 
sense, he objects to the limitation of the “odour of thyme,*’ the 
Attic charm, to those* who “ How as a shuider stri?ani making its 
way through })el)bk*s” — that is to say, to those* who write in a 
stiieliously ennvet and eleg;int slyh^ with no magnilo([Ueiice* or 
turbid rush. 

More intereistiiig still, because* it is the lirst and by far 
the best thing of the kind that wc liave, is the passage 
which lollows e)n the onitorical — we may exeaisahly i*ead the 
, “literary” — (jualities e)l‘ the* Latin language as eiom- 
i,f l)nre?d with tlie (rreedv. There are^, it is true, phonetic 
dilliculties he*re, anel probably no wise man will 
preteaiel to luidcrstaiiel (^)uintilian*s ])raise of the 
“ swee*tness ’* eA the (Jreek phi, as comjiared with the harsh 
repulsiveiiess of the Latin f and r. No one but a stude*iit of 
phonetics themselves (that is to say, of a science as arbitrary 
as the most tcichnical part e>f the llcrmogeiu'an rhetorm) can 
perceive any dilferemci^ between phi and/, or the repulsiveiiess 
of tlie latter and of c, or the extra harshness of fr as \\\ fraiujlL 
i'V, to a modern Knglish ear, gives a very harmonious sound 
indeed. l[e ineidentally, however, as far as n is concerned, 
gives us a “ light ’* by saying that the sound of the digamma was 
preserved in Scrvvs and Oervafi, so that the liomans adopted the 
Wellerian form in these words; and has a S])t‘-'*ially interesting 
observation (because it applies eipially to Anglo-Saxon) on the 
ugliness of tenninations in in, “like the lowing of an ox,” as 
opposed to the clear ringing Greek oi. l*he intonation of Latin 
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he also thinks interior to Greek, and still more the vocabulary. 
But cttrihf ! after all : — 

“ Wherehu’e, if any demand from Latins the grace of Attic 
speecli, let Idni give us the same sweetness of utterance, and an 
eqind Jibnndance of words. If this l)e denied, we must match 
our meaning to tluj words we liave, nor mix a too great subtlety 
of matter with words too strong, not to say too stout, for it, lest 
the combination lose eitlier excellence. The less the mere 
language helps us, the more we must reinforce ourselves by in- 
vention of matter. Let ns extract sublime and varied mean- 
ings. Let us stir all the ])assions, and illuminate our addresses 
with gleaming ni(*.taplior. We cannot be so graceful ; let us be 
more vigorous. We are conqinu^ed in subtlety; let us prevail 
in weight. are surer of pro])ri(‘ty, h^t /'-s overcome by 

numbers. The genius of the, Greeks, even in tbeir lesser men, 
has its own ports; hd us s])read more amph* sail and iill it with 
a mightier breeze. Mor ha us always seek the deep; we must 
sometimes Ibllow tin* windings of tin* sliore. Tluif may slip 
over any shallows ; let mr lind a deeper sea in which my 
bark may not siid\.” 

A very little* farlber’ and we tind Wordsworth’s ])ara(lox in 
the Preface to tlu* Lifrlrul BaUmh — that there is no natural 
elo([uence but in tlu^ speec'h of ordinary folk — anticipated, 
stated, and very ]iap}>ily and tlioroughly answered, tliougli in 
reference to ])n)se, not verse; and after this, some interesting 
further observations on >>rnfentin — deliberate and ostentatious 
seiitent iousne.ss(vs. 

Later still lie returns upon himself, and adopts a fresh 
tlireefold division into la^pov or plain; a^pov or grand; and 
avOr^pov or florid, exanqiles of each of which, with oratorical 
adaptations, lu* proccinls to give, perorating on plain and florid 
style, in a manner not nn worthy of his precepts. He concludes 
with ti sort of postscript on the necessity of the orator’s 
witlulrawing before his natural force is abated, and thus 
leads, by a not ungracieful ])arable, to his own Finis. 

It may be hoped that tlie above analysis, however jejune 
and imperfect, of this remarkable book will at least serve as a 

' XI r. X. 40. 
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basis for some intelligible, if brief, remarks on its ])ositi()ii 
and value in the history of literary eritieisin. Its 
cnflcal status as a document of this is, like that of all other 
ctlios. ancient documents without exception (even the I'lepl 
cannot rank as completely exceptional), an indirect one, 
one of but j)artial relevance to the gospel of criticism. The Law 
of ithetoric was but a schoolmaster, teaching, like all good 
schoolmasters, many things which had no absolute bearing on 
the future life of its ])upils. And it is all the morii curious 
that Quintilian should nevertheless give us so much that is of 
direct imjmrtance, because he is not nuu-iily a literary critic 
at intervals, but almost a literary critic mfthjrr J//i. Kxcept 
in the case of Cicero, where his professional feeling comes 
in, he displays no very great enthusiasm h.)r literature*. lie 
is never tein])ted, as not merely Longinus, but (*.ven Dionysius, 
is, to take a particular author, book, piece, and thoroughly 
analysci him and it, to grasp it, turn it lovingly inside out, ladd 
it up to the admiration of others, deck it with the ornanuml, 
and adore it with the incense, of his own. His interest, though 
liberal, is just a trilh* utilitarian. He holds, like Scott's coun- 
sellor, that “a lawyer without history or literature is a inenj 
mecliaiue,” and he studies both aeeordingly ; but his study is 
mainly a means to an end. He may not be exactly inseiisilih* 
to the pure beauty of literature in and by itself; but it may be 
suspected that, if he s])ok(j of it freely, he would speak in much 
tlie same tone that he uses in an odd ])assage^ about working in 
the country, where he thinks the beauty of tree and llowc^r, the 
song of birds, the sound of streams, likely to distract rather 
than to inspire. The ])rose of the Koujan nature, its business- 
like (iharacler, its matter-of-factness, all betray themselves a 
little \u him. 

It is therefore not wonderful that he eml:)odies for ns, in a 
very edifying fashion, that distrust of thi^ hoinaiitic which 
appears so often, if not so constantly, in the post-IIomeric 
classical ages, up to his own limO; though soon after it was to 
break down in writers like A})uleius. AVe saw that if Im did 

‘ X. iii. 22'24. It is natural to coninan* tliis witli tho remarks of Aper and 
Materiius in tlie DiaJofjnn, 
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not absolutely dislike or despise, he ignored the romantic ele- 
ment ill Xenophon, that the “seizing” situation of the Ten 
Thousand, leaderless though victorious, a handful isolated in the 
heart of a hostile country, tlie moving accidents of their journey 
across the mountain walls and through the warlike clans of 
Kurdistan, and all the rest, till the sight of the sea, and the 
rush to tlie liill-brow to behold it, ami the sliout of welcome — 
even tliongli the incidmit be as rlietorical a tiling as history and 
literature contain — ])ass entiredy unnoticed by him. His aston- 
ishing dismissals of Lucretius (though he may liave been pre- 
judiced by Cicero^ there) as merely “dilRcult,” of Ciitullus as 
merely “bitter,” group themselves with this very well. Tlie 
grim force of the Lucretiaii des])air, which would so fain per- 
suade itself to be scientific ac(pucscence in contemplation from 
the tem])les of the wise, the throb of the Catnlliaii passion, luv. 
not his business. Indeed, what vontlo, what judiccs, would pay 
any atteiiliou to the drift of the atoms in the void ? what 
res])eetabl(^ paterfamilias i>ut must liighly de])recate verses, not 
merely immoral but extravagant, to Ipsithilla and Lesbia, 
attempts to reproduce, in sober Latin, the (Ireek ra\ings of a 
Sjipplio or about an Attis ^ A])ollonius lihodius, too, wlio to 
us s(.‘ems a liomaiitic before liOmaiilicism, touches no chord in 
Quintilian’s breast. And we may be tolerably certain that the 
chords wiiich were not res])onsive in the breast of ()uintilian 
were at least eciually mule in other breasts of his time. 

Jhit tliese shortcomings are not only inevitahh'., they are, for 
the purpose of the liistorian, almost Avelcome. We may j)rotest 
as lovers, but we register and iiit(;rpret as students, ^loreover, 
Quintilian, like all the greater men in all periods, and some 
even of the smaller in some, supplies us with a great deal of 
matter for n^gistratiou and iuler])retaliou, without any protest 
at all. In the iivst place, we see in him the gradual dellection 
or devcdopmeiit (whichever word may be preferred) of Rhetoric 
into ])ure. Literary Criticism, assisted by the ])ractical disappear- 
ance of symbouleiitic oratory, by the degradation of epideictic, 
and by the practicjil J?oman cont.emj)t for mere technicalities, 

^ Thiw remark i.s, of course, iiia<lc suljjeet to the uncertain ti(3.s i*eferrcd to 
above (p. 211 ay.) 
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unless, as in the case of law, they arc intimately and almost 
inextricably connected with some practical end. It would be 
possible, as we have seen, by a process of mere “ liftin'; out,’' 
witli hardly any important garbling of phrase, to extract from 
the InsiiLvtions a “Treatise on (Composition and Critical Lead- 
ing’' which would be of no mean bulk, of no narrow range, and 
would contain a very large proportion of strictly relevant and 
valuable detail. And this treatise would be illuminated — for 
])ractically the only time, in the range <»f ancient literature on 
the subject, to any considerable ext (ml — by that searchlight of 
criticism, the comparative method; wliile it would also display, 
tlirongliout, the other illuminative powers of wiile reading, sound 
judgment, and an excellent and by no means merely pedestrian 
common-sense. 

We may regret, indeed, as we have regret t (id aln^ady, that 
tliese g(XKl gifts were not turned to tiui business of direct lit- 
e.rary examination of particuilar Ixjoks and authors, after the 
fashion of Dionysius ; hut it is (juitt^ evident wliy they were not. 
And tluiir actual use has resulted in ])assage on ]>assage, in 
chapter on chapter, of th(i most precious material. (Quintilian 
(.‘an only be desjased by those who consider tluimstdves de- 
frauded if critics do not att(‘m])L the mrlroiumplnn of the highest 
a'stlietu' generalisations. It is, (Ui i.he oilier hand, certain that 
these airy Mights, in this ])arlicular matter, have too often had 
the ultimate Icarian fate, and have not often met evmi with 
the temporary Icarian success. The “high priori way” has 
never led to any ])ermanent conquest in literary criticism ; and 
it is ncA CM' likely to do so, because of live blessed inlinity and 
incalculableiiess of human genius. It has constantly led that 
goiiins into deserts and Even things that look like 

generalisations firmly based on actual ex])eric‘nce have to he 
cautiously guard(3d, and put hnth merely as working hypotheses. 
Y^ou make, with the alnmst sinverhuman compound of learning 
and reason belonging to an Aristotle, a general theory of INxjtry, 
and a special one of Tragedy, which re»[uire, and command, almost 
universal agreement. In a few hundred years there drops in 
a graceless sort of prose tale-tellers, who by establishing, slowly 
and uncertainly at lirst, but after a couple of thousand years 
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unmistakably, tlie kind of prose fiction, sap the very founda- 
tions of your theory of poetry. Later still arises a more 
graceless sort of strolling actors, ne’er-do-weel university men 
in England, cavaliers or shavelings in Spain, who in the same 
way bring it about that your theory of tragedy has to acknow- 
ledge itself to be only a theory of one kiml of tragedy. 

The other way is the way of safety ; and if it be ol)jected that 
it is the way of plodders only, one could undertake to make a 
very striking company of jdodders from Longinus to Mr Arnold, 
who, sometimes not quite wittingly or willingly, have done all 
their best work in it. It would be but re-summarising our 
summary to point out ouee more, in any fulness, what work 
(Juiiitilian has done. He lias given ns a history in little of the 
choicest Gri'ek and Latin literature; he has drawn and placed 
for us the contrasted styles, not merely of oratorical, but of all 
prose com])()sition ; he has liaiidled the literary side of grammar 
with singular fairness and sense ; ami lias dealt more satisfac- 
torily — to ns at least — than any other ancient writer with the 
all-important and most dinieuU question of euphony in written 
speech. No one among ancient writers has treate.d the important 
but delusive subject of the Figures with more sense and skill ; no 
one has contriv^ed lo get, out of some of the men'st technicalities 
of the Itlietoric (»f the Schools, such a solid exira(it of critical 
power. The teclinical observations in Hook X., wbicVi tor want 
of spa(Mj we passed over rajiidly, form tlie most invaluable Intro- 
(hiction to Com -posit ioii lo be found in any language ; they put 
our modern hooks of the kind to shame, at once hy the practical 
character of their suggestions, and by their freedom from mere 
mechanical arbitrariness of prescription on points where idiom, 
good usage, and individual ability are really the only iirbiters. 
And lastly, on the all-importaiit and (?ver-recurring battle of 
the styles, Plain and Ornate, Attic and Asiatic, or wliatever 
antitliesis be preferred, it would bo almost impossibhj to liiid 
a more intelligent prononneement than Quintilian’s. 

He can tboreforo afford to smile at those wlio say that he 
chanrrllr. sitr 1r trrrnin dcs principcs^ and to reply thiit terrain 

^ Tlu;ry, op. cil., i. 207. I venture to think that Mr Nettleship also is not 
quite just t(» (Quintilian. 
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is exactly the word which does not apply to the principles with 
wliich he is reproached for not dealing. The only reproach to 
which he in perliaps open is one which all antiquity, from 
Aristotle to Longinus, and including both these great men, sliares 
with him. This is the reproach of never com])letely clearing 
up the mind about lihetoric, and of perpetually confusing it 
with the Art of Prose Literature, or else leaving prose literature 
without any “art” at all. AVe have seen, long ago, how this 
confusion arose, and how it was maintained by conditions which, 
though working more feebly in Quintiliairs days, W(U*e still 
working. The matter came to a head (though, oddly enougli, 
tlie person chiclly concerned seems not quite to have understood 
itj when Lucian formally renounced Khetoric and toevk to essay- 
writing in dialogue, when Apuleius in the (lohlcii ylns mingled 
declamation, dialogue, philosophy, .and romanct.* in one o//a 
podrida. with a daring sauce of new prose style to make it go 
down. Ihit the barbarians were then at the gates; and the real 
recognition and reconstruction was not to take place for ages 
later, if it has completely taken place even yet. 
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(IfAlTER IV. 

LATKfl WlUTKliS. 

AlM.rS (JKLI.1.1S : TH1:‘N00TES ATTIC.E’ — MACUOlilUS : thk ‘satuunalia’ 
-- si-:iivii;s ON viucai. — othkk (’ommenta'ioiis — ausomus — the 

‘ ANTHOIAXJIA LATINA’ — THE LATIN H M KTOliRT ANS — Kl’'iTLir.S LUl'l'S, 
KTC. — (TJlUrS FOKTUNATIANrS : Ills CATKCinSM — MAnu;.> VICTOKINUS 
ON CICKHO- OTMKllS • MARTI ANUS CA IMRiLA. 


The ])erio(l from Nero to lladriaii is not im^rely tlie central niul 
most im])ortant period of Latin criticism, Imt it contains a pro- 
portion altogetlior disiiroportionatc of tlie Lnlk as of tlie value 
of Latin contributions to the sulijec.t. AVe must, however, com- 
plete our view of that subject, before summimi uji its general 
characteristics, with another chajiter surveying the yield of the 
second, tliird, and fourtii — perliajis, in view of tlie uncertainty 
of date of !Arartianus, we should add the fiftli — centuries. The 
crop, if not very abundant, or of the very greatest value, is 
muther very scanty mir very uninteresting. It sluill consist, 
in the specimens of it whicli we can affoi'd t(» examine, lirst of* 
the two famous and liy no means unanuising misccllanists, the 
authors of tlu*, Norf.rti Atlicfr and the Sntiiruftlw ; then, by an 
easy transition, of the commentators and scholiasts represented 
by their prior Servius, himsidf an interlocutor in the Macrobiau 
symx^osium ; in the third pilace, of a poetical contingent, much 
less important indeed than that furnished by the satirists from 
Horace to Martial, hut not quite insignificant ; and lastly, of 
the technical rhetoricians, ending with one of their latest repre- 
sentatives, but perhaps the most interesting of all, Martianus 
Capella. The chapter will thus, at least, not lack variety. 
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It would be ditticult to have a better example of the in- 
disposition of the Latin mind towards literary criticism proper, 
than that which is aflbrded by the famous jVoctt.s 
ovvivs; tht of Aldus Gelliusd We know nothing of this 

Nocte good person except that he was jn-obably of more or 
Attiu».. pure Homan descent, tliat hi? ])rohably lived for 

the most part of his life at Iknne and at Atliens in tlie <?arly 
second century, that h(3 was a friend of Ilerodes Atticus, 
probably knew Tlutarch, and was extremely inliniale with, and 
a griiat admirer of, the rhetorician Favoriiius. 'J'lie well-known 
miscellany which he has left us, and which, in ])urporting to 
give the results of study or conversation in an Attic country- 
house, has been for seventeen luindred y(.‘ars so fruitful in 
imilalions — mother, indeed, of a family sometimes a great deal 
fairer than herself — is an amusing l)ook and a valua])le, because it 
preserves for us a griiat numlier of quotations from lost authors 
or l)ooks, because its farrago of matter is good ]>aslime, and not 
least because of a certain lN‘])ysian or Hoswellian cjuality in its 
author. Jhit though, amid its jumble of things ethical, physical, 
logical, legal, and, above all, philological, p(uha])s the larger 
part is occupied with literature or at least with books, it is 
t[uite astonishing how small is the ])roporti()n that can be called 
literary criticism, and how rudimentary and infantine even that 
small projiortion is. Gellius liad nearly all the qualities and 
aiMpiireineiits of the dictionary-maker; he was interestiul in 
etymology, was a most exact and careful ])urist in the definition 
gnid usage of words, and evidently prided himself on his collec- 
tions of illustrative phrases and passages.- Ihit almost invari- 
ably it must be said of him that lm:rrt hi liU ra, or, if he escapes 
that adhesion, that he gives himself over t(j the substance 
and meaning, not to the literary form and art, of what lie quotes 
and studies. In all the nineteen or twenty books of his work 
there are probably not nineteen or twenty i)agi?s of real literary 
criticism ; and where he does give us any it is of the “ strawiest ” 

^ Kil. Hertz, 2 vols., Leiprjic, 3S8(5. GelliiiS i- uni the only 

- the Jiniusing chapter (vi. 17) critic who ha.-- allowcil parallel pas- 
in which he tells with innocent priUe sages to choke his critical faculties, or 
how he overwhelmed ijucmpui'ui f/rtifi- lias endeavoured tn make up by the 
i(lum w’itli apt citations on the word former for the ab.-cuce of the latter. 
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character. Take, for instance, liis comparison (ii. 23) of tlie 
Greek and Latin comic writers, and es})ecially of some passages 
of Ctccilius with their originals in Menander. In preferring 
the Greek he is, of course, ([uite right; but it is notewortliy 
tliat he can hardly render any specific reason for his preference. 
He says, vaguely if truly, that the Latins seem low and sordid 
beside the wit and brilliancy of the Greeks, that Cieciliiis ap- 
pears stuynd and frigid by Menander. Hut as to detail he 
prudently adds, nilill diram etjo qiiantum diffn'cd ; and, less 
prudently transgressing this rule later, confines himself wholly 
to the matter, accusing the Itonian of leaving out a simpler, ct 
verv/ui et delcetahih remark of the Greek. And if he conies a 
little nearer in praising (or making his favourite FavoriiiU'^ 
praise) the flavinn iiiariiLor of Ennius, it is still pretty clear that 
he does this merely or mainly from the side of the dictionary- 
maker, pleased at getting a light on the exact meaning of 
Although to our ears his preference (vi. 20) of “Ora” to 
“Nola” (in the jiassage which Virgil is said to Iiave altered 
from a rather petty spite to the Xolaiis), “ because it makes a 
sweet hiatus ” with Vrscro at the end of the i)receding line, may 
seem all wrong, the principle is a sthetic if the application is 
not. But, as a rule, we shall find that his critical opinions, 
where they are not concerned witli purely verbal matters, are 
always decided by moral, philosophical, or in some other way 
extra-literary considerations. Even in an extremely interesting 
passage towards the end (xix. 9) where lie makes Graxi pluseidi 
attack the Spanish-Latin rhetor Antonins Julianus ^ on the scoro^ 
of the inferiority of lioinan to (Jreek erotic poets, and gives 
the passages with which Julianus retorted, the chief interest 


‘ This Aiitonius Julianus, i'nnn 
aiiotlier notice (xx. 9), seems to luive 
been }i })crs(»ii of slightly thirhl but by 
no means bad taste. I'oi’ Oclliu.^ tells 
us that he used to say his car.s were de- 
lighted and caressed by the coined 
words in the first mimi{iml)ic of C. 


Matiu.'',' such as Coluhihulatitn, which 
is certainly n(»t a little charming and 
very Caroline. After all, the famou?' 
advice to regard and avoid an unu^uu! 
word, OroffttnnL acopuluiii (which, by 
the way, Cfellius gives us), h fatal to 
poetry. 


' The fraj'inents of this author may he Otto CrusiiiH’s edition of H<*rou<las (beip.sie, 
found cither in the sixth volume fif Uachrens’s 1S98). He lias another word which llerricl*. 
Po/;tK Luthii Minores, or in the ai'peridix to mij^ht liuve Enj^lished, ulhicascif. 
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for us is that even the Greeks except Catullus to some extent, 
and Calvus, from their censure. For there is little or nothing 
but logomachy to be got out of the condemnation of Hortensius 
as invenifstus and Cinna as iUqndaa. 

This same imputation of logomachy is hard to clear from the 
dispute in x. 3, whetlier, though Cains Gracchus is undoubtedly 
fvrtii^ rt vcItcituiiSj it is or is not intolerable that he should be 
deemed scvcrior, (imi)lioi\ acrioi\ than Cicero. Jf Gellius had 
kept to the same words, and had said fortior and vvhe/mmlior, 
the ol).servation just made might seem unkind ; but as it 
is, one seems to be droi)])ing into the well-known jargon of 
our own times, and of all times, to be lieaiing one reviewer 
asserting tliat Johnson is “alert” and another re])lying that 
Thunipson is “nimble,” or o])posing the ‘'poignancy” of Smith 
to tlie “swiftness” of Jirowii. lint the attention to words 
certainly conies in better when the critic objects to tin*, use, 
in ail otherwise noti .svote iinvinui<Kh' adapted version from 
Furi])idcs by Ennius, of ff/zutlilcs and opulcnti for dho^ovvres 
and ^o/covvre^. XIL 2, howt‘ver, is a good Iovuh for ns in 
more ways than one. It opens with a sketch of the dilTer- 
cncc of opinion about Seneca in tin* age. succeeding his own, 
ii difierence of which (Quintilian had, a litth^. earlier, given 
us an inkling. “Some,” says (Jelliiis, ‘'think of him as of 
a most iiiii»rotitahle writer, one not worlli reading, because 
Lliey hold Jiis style vulgar and liackneyed, his matter and 
opinions disiingnished either by inept and empty haste {impetn) 
or by frivolous and Old- Hailey {cfuisldicAfli) wire-drawing, his 
erudition vernacular and plebeian, and ])Ossessing nothing either 
of the dignity (jr the grace of the classics. Others, while not 
denying that he has little grace of phrase, maintain that his 
matter lacks neither information nor teaching power, and that 
lie has no unhappy gravity and severity in castigating vice.” 
He himself will give no general censure, but consider Seneca’s 
opinion of Cicero and Ennius and Virgil. This “ consideration,” 
according to his wont, is rather a string of quotations with 
objurgatory epithets than a regular criticism. One may not 
agree with Seneca or one may (tluao are certainly some who 
would indorse his confession and avoidance of Cicero’s faults in 
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the words nun rjm se.d f.nnporls vitivin). Jiut the words which 
Gellius liiinself uses — insuhissrnHy homo mirjatoT, inepti et in- 
snbidi^ Iwminis joca — surely require sonic little argument to 
justify them, and this argument is what Gellius never gives. 
We may thank him, liowevev, for the criticism as well as for th(^ 
anecdote presorveal (xiii. 2) in tlu^ story of the meeting of tlie 
tragic ])oets Tacuvius and Accius at Tareutuni, in tlie extreme 
old age of the former, racuvius had asked his young guest and 
craftsfellow to read his tragedy of yl//v and, after the reading, 
jiraised it as sonorous and grand, hut perhaps a little harsh and 
austere. It is so,” said tlie junior, “ but T am not very sorry, 
for I hope to improve. It is the same in wits as in fruits : the 
hard and harsh mellow and sweeten, but those that are at lirst 
llabby, and soft, and moist, do not ripen but rot. 1 thought it 
best to have something in my genius for time and age to 
mitigate.” A sound principle, though not (piite a universal one, 
as one may se*.' in studying a caulain life-work which ranges 
from “(daribol” to “Crossing tlie liar.” 

He is in his more meticulous moods when 18) he 

accuses Tlato of misquotation and Kuripides of plagiarism; but 
a couple of chapters later a set discourse on (uqihony, starting 
from a saying of \"ale.rius Probus, seems to promise well. Some 
one had asked Probiis whether it was lietter to use the termin- 
ations ( j/t or 0/0 /s or yn, for the accusative, where both occur. 
Airrr/n tvam I ntervutftf , said Probus, which is no doubt the 
conclusion of the whole matter. Put his (|uestion(ir, either 
foolish or d(»gged, asked how he was to do this, and Probus re- 
plied, “As Virgil did when lie wrot(i Urhi>^nr invisin: 
but Urbrs Ittdjlhud magnas.'' Xor are we sorry to hear that 
when the (pu-stioner still bored on, saying that he could not 
understand why one should be better in one place and another 
in another, Idobus retorted, “ Yttn need not trouble yourself; it 
will do //u/r no harm wdiatever you use.” Pro2^e inchm enter, 
says Gellius (“ Served him right,” most of us will say). P>uL he 
goes on to accumulate some otlier instances of this application 
of the rule of eupliony, and perhaps here draws as near to true 
criticism as he ever does. Nor is he w’rong, though he may be 

^ A (jcllian synonym or vaiLint for not found in Augustan Latin. 
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fLinciful, ill deciding in regard to certain almost literal AMrgiliau 
imitations of ITomer, that the Oreek is dmplkior rt sivcrrinr, 
Virgil veiorepiKMTepo^ d tiuoihivi (juau /rrmiainc iiinnk>io 
fucatior. ^ 

He may strain tlie word again too much, wlien lie bestows a 
page on tlie (lill'erence of vivltia and umltlfi morluHJnf.^ 

(xii. 2S), but lui recovers esteem when in xiv. 6 we iind him 
rej( cting, not without contumely, contrii)ulions to his Norirn on 
tlu‘ questions “Who was tlie lirst grammarian?” and “AVhy 
Telemachns did not nudge his bedfellow Tisistratus l)ut kick(*d 
him r’ifce., iVc. J^ropcnnis says ]n‘, with the shinlder 

one can fancy, thongh, to tell the truth, he, d(»es himself “ some- 
thing grow t(» '’ this kind of disease. 

AVe may closi! tins anthology of the (Jellian criticisms vvilli 
some account of om* of tin; most ehiboratii — a divscoiirse of 
Favoriniis on L’iiidar and Virgil." After quoting the Uonian 
])oe!' s tra<litioiial saying about himself — tlial lie brought forth 
his verses as a. hear doi's lier cubs, licking them slowly and 
busily inV) shape — lie points out that tlie fac'ts ijxaetly bear 
ont the description, and tliat certain verses, not having under- 
gone the j)roce-s of licking, are vi*ry inferior to the olliers. 
Among th(^st* unlickcd cubs, it seems, Favoriiius would ])lace tiie 
Etna passage. I'lven Pindar himself, whom \hrgil followed, is, 
tlie critic tliinks, 'i/iso/rjiiwr fif/n i(Ji<ny(fr in the jdace; but 
Virgil’s verse is ,sueh that Favorinns calls it “ l)egun, not made.” 
xViid, the two [»assages having been cited in full, he indulges in 
the following drastic verbal censure: “At the very beginning, 
l^iiidar, paying more attention to the truth, said what was tlie 
fact, and a nialter of ocular demonstration, that Etna smoked 
by day and llamed by night. lUit Virgil, laboriously seeking 
noisy -sounding words, coufuses the two. The (Treek says plainly 
that foiiutains of iire are belched forth, and river.s of smoke flow, 
and yellow, curling volumes of llame are borne down to the 
sliores of the sea like liery snakes; l)iit this fellow of ours, 
choosing to interpret poov Kairvov aidtoifa by utram nv.hnn 

^ “ F-fol)ble<lelu>yi^jh, ainl up will: J’mich vh vil/c. 
iii-scrted expletives. " ' xvii. 10. 

elassieal word, is aluiost exactly tiie 
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turbine piceo ct faviUa fumaniem, makes a crass and clumsy 
mixture, and translates tlie /cpovvov<; of flames, botli harshly 
and inexactly, into 'globes/ Again, when he talks of 'licking 
the stars,’ he makes an idle and empty exaggeration. Nay, tlie 
phrase, ' emitting a black cloud of smoke full of pitchy wliirl- 
winds and glowing ashes,’ is bad style and almost nonsense.^ 
For glowing tilings, quoth he, neither smoko nor are black; 
unless by an improper vulgarism he applies candcnte, not to 
glowing but to merely 'liot’ ash. But wlien he talks of 'rocks 
and cliffs being belched and flung up,’ adding immediately that 
they are 'melted, and groan, and are flung in handfuls into tlie 
air,’ neitlier did Pindar write this, nor would anybody else think 
of saying it, and tlie thing is the most monstrous of all 
monstrosities.” 

The classical hatred of bombast and the classical ])ropensity 
to “ stick at the word ” in (iriticisiu are both very well illus- 
trated here ; but we should hardly guess, from the sample, that 
there existed in classical times much power of grasping the 
literary and ])oetical merit of a passage as a whole. Virgil, 
if he had cared to defend himself, would, no doubt, have 
called attention to the IMndaric words, repa? and Oavfiay as 
justifying even “monstrosity” in his own expanded description, 
and have urged that this description was at least partly intended 
to indicate the terror and confusion of mind caused by so 
portentous a phenomenon. 

But this absence of the synoptic grasp of mstlietic means, as 
ajiplied to produce literary effect, is precisely what we notice 
most in the ancient criticism which has come down to us. And 
it may be added that it is also ])recisely what we should expect 
to follow from the limitations of the ancient Ehetoric. Gram- 
)nar provided rules for the arrangement of words, and lexico- 
gra})hy provided lists of them, with their authority and their 
use carefully ticketed ; so here criticism was at home, lihctoric 
provided lists of Figures with whicli a man could compare the 
passage before him. But there was no training in the process 
of simply “submitting to” this passage, interrogating oneself 
whether it exercised a charm or not, and then interrogating 

^ Lunorrahife tl f>ropvtfUidum insenftihifa. 
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oneself further wliether tluit charm was genuine, and what was 
its cause. After all, Oellius has, as we have seen, soinetiiues 
come near to the discovery of the true method, and that lie 
loved literature there can be no doubt.^ 

Nor, nmch later, shall we Ihid things different with that 
favourite of the Middle Ag('s and of Pr Johnson’s youth, 
Mnrrobiv,^: ^hn(*robius,- wlio, about the beginning of the fifth 
Th century, undertook a pendant to the work of Gel- 

{Satuirialia. surjuising that the author, qul ot nom. 

Marrahcs^"* slioiild have been a favourite (for his (ioinnienlaiy on 
tlie i:^omnium ticvpiuivh ])rincipally, no doubt) with the jieriod 
between Darkness and Ifenaissanct;. lie has precisely the 'Mine 
eonfusc'd feeding” in the way of matter and manner tliat tliese 
ages loved ; and they would not be likely to quarrel with him 
for Ids lack of the criticism which, as we shall see, they tlumi- 
selves hardly, in more than a singhi instance, ndished or under- 
stood. lint lie (jcrtainly illustrates, (*ven in a greater lUigree 
than (lellius, the small propulsion of the Koinaiis and their 
vassals towards the proper subjects of tliis book. Once move 
we find that etymology, mythology, grammar, fftrmfjo of the 
antif[uary as distinguisbed from that of the literary enthusiast, 
ot the philologist as opposed l<i the critic, receive ample 
attention. And, once more, what we are specially in quest of 
remains practically, if not entirely, iinhaiidled. 

Tliere are few more striking Joel in connection with this 
subject than the (md of the first book of the Satuntalia, 
'J'he guests ha\'e been talking mythology and etymology for 
some stricken hours, till at last a break occurs. Vettiiis 
kradextatus, the host, has just ended a long mythological 
dissertation, to tlie admiration of everybody, when Euangelus 
(the irreverent humourist of the party) breaks in, with some 
amusement at the practice of citing Virgil as an authority. 
He supposes that the notio'i of making Latin poets into philos- 
ophers is an imitation of tiie (ireeks, and bints that the process 

^ It may pcrliaps seem to tlirise wlio items hardly requires more than re- 
know him well that he miglit have pieseiitative treatment. 

I'ecn allowed more spaee here; and “ l^d. Kysseiiliardt, Leipsic, ISvSS. 

eertainJy he gives t^^^atilul material. ^ Rovidn dc la JiosCf \. 7. 

l»ut tlie individual importance of liis 
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i.s (iangcnnis, since oven Tally himself, who was as formal a 
l)rofessor of pliilosopliisiiig as of oratory, so often as he talks of 
the nature of tlie gods, or of fate, or of divination, injures the 
glory wliieli he lias got togetlier through liis eloquence, by his 
desultory handling of things. Synimachus, the scholar-states- 
man, rebukc'S tins blasphemer gravtdy, observing that, as for 
(hcei'o, he i.s rn/iricii.'^ h/ijirnr/rahilis, and may be left aside for 
the moment, but that he fears Euangelus has learnt his Ah'rgil 
only as boys do, and thinks him only good for boys, with 
nothing higher in him. Juiangelus is by no means abashed, and 
takes the (dleii.sive. It was all very well, he says, for us as 
lioys to take Mrgil at our master’s valuation, but did not he 
himself pronounce himself far from faultles.s, inasmuch as he 
wished them to burn the yA’/niV// No doubt he w^as afraid, 
not merely of (ethical blame for such scenes as the reque.si 
of Venus to }u‘r lawful husband in favour of her illegitimati* 
son, but of critieid bhanie for bis now (Jreek, now barbarou.s, 
diction, and for the awkward (uHlaaiUf nvr of liis work. To this. 
cv'ni in/i7hH rr/(nr/'t/is.^rnt, Syiiimacluis, still calm and sententious, 
mak('s jinswer by putting Virgil ])eside Ci(‘(*ro, and saying of 
liis glory, that as it can grow by uo cme/s praise, so it is 
dimiuislied by no one’s abu.se. Any grammarian, he continues, 
can refute these ealunniies ; and it would be a shame to a.sk 
Servius (the. famous Virgilian scholiast, wiio is pre.sent) t(^ 
tak(i the trouble. J>ut be should like to know whether, a.s 
Euangelu.s i.s di.ssatisfioil with ATrgil’s lV)etic, lie likes lih 
Jilietoric better. ‘‘()h!” says Enaiigelu.s, “you have made 
him a philosopher, and now you are going to make him an 
orator, are yai 

A conversation of this kind gives us no bad rea.soii to exqiect 
something like literary criticism proper, something such as 
Coleridge has given us in the Jliofjrujihm lAtrrffria in referenee 
to Wordswortli. Hut Symniachus for the time contents him- 
self with undertaking to defend the Alaiituaii’s rhetoric, while 
the others overwhelm the impenitent Euangelus with a string 
of afliriiiations as to the poet’s proficiency in politics, law, 
augury, a.strological and other philosophy, fidelity to the tradi- 
tions of tli(‘. Latin language, &c. Hut the justifications of the.‘^e 
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praises are deferred by the niiiiounceiueiit of dinner, and for a 
time the conversation turns to lighter subjects— the famous 
string of stories for wliich Macrobius is most commonly quoted, 
including scandal about Princess Julia. Only in the tliird 
book, and then, it would seem, after a lacuna, is the detailed 
ciiticism of Virgil resumed. 

Tliere is no occasion to find fault with the ([uaiitity of it, for 
it fills, with a digression or two of the lighter kind, siu'h as tliat 
on the dessert when it appears, four whole books, and some two 
hundred and forty pages in Eyssenliardt’s text. lUit the quality 
is, at any rate from our point of view, not ipiil(‘, so satisfacLory. 
Jluch simply consists in citation of passages illustrating different 
“ Pigures.’' A viuy larger part, probably the largest, is mere 
and slieer quotation from Virgil himself, from IIoiiuu% and from 
other ])oi‘ts, Latin and (Jrc'ek, with whom he is compared. And 
the eonij)ari>on is carried on almost, if not quite entirely, on that 
mo.,t iinsalisiying i)arallel-passage system which, in its alnise, 
has ever since bemi tlie delight ot the pedantic crilieastei — 
and the abominaiion of the true critic. 

Of e.our.se the [Parallel ])nssage, rightly handled, is invaluable 
— is practically iiidis])ensa])le to true literary criticism. Tlu‘ 

‘ Trutli’' i)assagos of the AimiHnjH U-a .and Halifax's Cluirucii r of 
o Trtnino,\ the “Death” ]>assagcs of lialeagh, Hurston and 
Loe, the dilterent harmonies which the motivi* “ Ask me no 
more’Mia^ suggested to Carew ami Tennyson, Lite acc<nuits of 
tlie passing of Arthur or tlie i)arting of Lancelot and Ouinevere 
in Halory, ami in his probable verse <n'iginal, are the constant, 
the inexlianstible, texts and exercises of the critical faculty. 
JUit I do not think it uiffair to Hacrobiu.s to .say that hardly in 
a single occasion does he make any sucli usi* of his parallels. 
And in literary criticism, properly so ealled, such parallels as 


and 


or0€ T/s 

<j)aCv€.TO ycLLflt » dW oi'pai’u^; ijOc OaXa(r(ro.^ 

‘‘ Nt'f Jaiii aiHpli' s ulla 

apjKiret tellus, ca'Liiiii iiuaiqiiL* et uiuli(pui [>uiitus, ’ 


are all but valueless. They luerely show what mi"ht be deinou- 
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strated once for all in a page — what does not need demonstrating 
to any intelligent person who has read fifty lines of the two 
poets — that Virgil was an excellent translator, and was, rather 
more frequently than becomes a great poet, content simply to 
translate. 

The rest of the matt(jr lies, for the most part if not wholly, .as 
much as this or more in the uttermost precincts of literary 
criticism ju-oper. The illustrations of Virgil’s attention to tliat 
religious ritual and liturgical language which was so important 
at Iiome are very curious, very interesting, very valuable, but 
they scarcely touch the fringe of literature : a Ttoman lllackmore 
could 1)6 as prolific of them as the Homan Dryden. 

The contents of Hook IV. may, ])erhaps, be urged against me ; 
and I shall confess that tliey come nearer to a certain conception 
of literary criticism. Hut I should reply th.at this conception 
itself is an argument on the side 1 am taking. One of the ga])s, 
common at tlio opening of tlie books of the Safuri}(di(i, plunges 
us into the midst of a demonstration of Virgil’s pathos, that 
word being sometimes us(;d in the ( Ireek ))lural paihv, and re- 
ferring to the Ilhelorical passions” appealed to. We find, 
however, almost directly, that the citations are only applied to 
illustrate and enforce Virgil’s technical command of rhetoric, as 
Symniachus had foreshadowed. Tlie parts arc accordingly dealt 
out in the orthodox way between ficcuser and defendant, and 
the pass.ages quoted an? distributed once more under figures — 
Irony, Hyperbole, and tlui rest. This, of course, is literary criti- 
cism after a fashion, though a fasliion which (^luintiKan liad 
already tn'.ated with some disdain (abandoning it almost entirely 
in the best parts of his own critical wofl^), and which Longinus, 
though lie too was not quite bold enough to discard it entirely, 
avoids, either cunningly or instinctively, in all his best passages. 
Macrobius and his distinguished company seem to wish for 
nothing better, and after they have complacently ticked off the 
sorts and sources of the pathos — time, place, circumstance, age, 
mood, manner, and so fortli — they decide triumphantly, at the 
beginning of tlie Fifth Hook, that Virgil must be lield no less 
of an orator than of a poet. Indeed, Eusebius, who has con- 
ducted the rhetorical impiiry, draws a neat parallel between 
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Virgil and Cicero himself. Tlie eloquence, he says, of the 
I^IanLuan is multiplex and multiform, and comprehends every 
kind of speech. In your Cicero [Eusebius of coursii is a Creek] 
there is one tenor of eloquence, tlie abundant, and torrential, and 
copious. For the nature of orators is not uniform, I)ut one 
ilnws and overflows, anotlier affects a brief and concise manner. 
Th(‘ thin and dry and sober speaker loves, as it were, a parsi- 
mony of words, his rival revels in full and florid and amply 
illustrated rhetoric. Virn:il is the only man who, while olliers 
arc so dissimilar, blends hi.s own eloqiKmce of tivery kind. And 
be siibseipiently distributes these kimls more specially to (Jicero, 
►Sallust, Froiito, and the younger Ifliny. Tlui passage which 
follows, for three or four pages, till tlie scoffer Euangelus ludngs 
on the Homeric parallels hy asking whether they think a 
Venetian farmer’s boy is likely to have known (rreek literature, 
is one of the most literary in the book. But it is (as a devil’s 
adxocate must point out) curious and a litth^ unfortunate that 
onee more we find the subject drawn, as it were, irresistilily to 
the oratorical side. In no other branch of literature, it seems, 
could a liomaii or a late Creek (wiiicli Macrobius iirobaVdy was) 
taste the mhivticc of difference, the savours and qualities which 
l uiicern criticism proper. Elsewhere he “ stuck in letters,” or 
in Figures, or in the merest schematic construction of j)r«vsudy, 
or in the matter, as op]>osed to the form and spirit, of the 
literature. 

Another piece of criticism, proper if not consummate, will be 
found in the seventeenth chapter of the Fifth Ifook, in the shape 
of a fresh comparison, to be itself compared witli that ciied 
above from Gellius, between Findar’s H\tna in the First Pythian 
and Virgil’s in the third uEnruL It is an even weaker piece. 
For the critic, ii Greek, cavils at Virgil quite in the Ityiner- 
and-J)ennis style, not merely heoause he speaks of an (ftnim 
niihrui ns fuwnnttin nU fa cUJa^ hut (exactly as if he were 

an eighteenth- century Ireiich critic speaking of Shakespeare) 
because the poet actually indulges iu such shocking words as 
eructayis. 

The Sixth Book deals with \'ii;.,d’s borrowing of diction and 
phrase from the older Latin poets, and has, of course, great 
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linguistic, and a certain portion of literary, interest. lUit it is 
again remarkable how little this latter is imin’oved or worked 
out. As in the Homeric case, the literary interest of the fact 
that Virgil was content simply to “lift” Enniaii phrases, like 
sfrili'i J'ldijcidihv^ nr follitffr in rrvlum clamor, is limited to the 
demouslratioii tliat Virgil “stole his brooms read}' made,” as the 
Berkshire brooiu-s(juire did. And no attempt is made (as might 
easily have l)eeii done, and in fairness to Virgil should have 
been done) to show the taste with wliich tlie poi;t selected beauti- 
ful words and hapjiy ])hrases. Servius, later in the book, lias 
some not uninteresting vcndial criticism, but attempts nothing 
more. In fact, in all this bulk of work there is not as much 
literary criticism in the ]iroper semse as Longinus has often 
uiven us in a ))aragraph, and hardly an attenipi at even that 
general characterisation which We find sonielinu‘s in Uellius 
and still more in Quintilian. The placi; and power of Virgil 
remain unt<.)uched, or are loferrcMl to only in rlie vaguest c.on- 
viaitionalisins. 

One of the contributors, as has been said, to llie TIacrobian 
symposium is no less a person than "Maurus (or Tlarius) Servius 
.sV/wO/s on Honoratus, the greaU?st commentator on the greatest 
Latin po(d in gmn'ral rcjpute, and obviously, from tlie 
iigure lie makes in the Htdarnnlin ^ a uuiii hehl in veiy high 
esteem foi* erudition and ability. AVe havcj lifs connnentary,’ 
logethm- willi tliose of other ancient coinmeiitalors of hjss 
repute. They arii extremely voluminous:" th(‘y are, and always 
b.ave been, justly n^spected for their value in the inlei’))n‘ta.tion 
of the poet. Servirs had hefon* liiin, and uudoubt(Mlly used, a 
very large hulk of ]>n^cedent annotation, and iv])r(*seuts, almost 
fully, the “ \biriorum ” editor of modern tiinos. AV(.* might tln.Te- 
lore expect to liiid in him, if not sometliing like the proceedings 
and results of Air LuriK^ss in Iiis i<kff/.ff;jnar(, at any rattj some- 
ihiiig like those of the dolinson-AIalone time. Let ns see wliat 
we actually do find. He giv(*s us, at the very lirst, a delinition 
of the duties (jf a critical editor, in which, on the face of it, 
there is very little to blame. "J'he life of th(3 poet ; the titl(;s of his 

‘ Ed. Li'^n, 2 (i-aliiigon, without it.4 indices all hut 1000 pages 

Die edition ju'^t contains, of very close and wniall print. 
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work ; the quality of the poem ; the intention of the writer ; the 
nuniher of the books, the order of them, the explanation of them. 
Looking* at this ori-hand, one may wonder a little at the elevation 
to co-ordinate honours of the number and order of the bo<jks, and 
of course perceive that qualUffs carmini^ the critical point, is sus- 
ceptible of rather widely diirerini^ interpretations as a promise. 
In the va.nue modern sense of “quality” — a smise, too, not ab- 
solutely unknown in ancient times — it covers by its(‘lf almost 
tdl that the most aceomplislnid and wide-rannin.u eriticisin — the 
ei itieism of (J<»leridge or of Arnold, of Ilazlitt or of Saiiite-lleuve 
— can extend unto. In the. narrow technical seii.se of llie Greek 
TTotoTz/s', it comes to very little move than the mere technical 
(dassifieatioii of the ])iec(' as epic or what not, and (>llei‘.s ns food 
as little sappy witli critical juice as the most arid distinctions 
of Itbetoric. 

lUit we have barely turned a ]>ae;e when the sensi.; in which 
hervitis understands tlie comjiaralive (‘Ateiit of (lie duties he 
lias so lucidly mapped out lireaks upon ns. The ‘Gite,” brief and 
luisiness-like, h'ave.s no spi‘eial room for complaint excoj-it to 
am;edote-mon‘‘'(Ts. Uut all the vest, cxeaqit tlie “ explanation,” 
is huddled u]) in less than a pa;^!?, and in Ibrins as siieeinet as the 
answers to a ('ateijliism. 'Fitle? ‘'.Kneis,” derived from /Kneas, 
cf. duvenal’s “ 'Fheseis.” (Quality f t.hiite clear: tlie metre is 
lieroic, the action “mixed” (i.e., the ])oi?t sometimes .-])eaks liim- 
-elt, sometimes introduces others speaking). It is also Heroic, 
because it contains a. mixture of divine and human tilings, of 
truth and liction. loir Ahieas loally iliil ct^iiu* to Italv, but 
clearly the poet made it u}) ^ \vln*n be ^‘presented ^'enus speak- 
ing to Jupiter, or the mission of Mercury. The style is gran- 
diloquent — that is to say, tlni plirasi* is lofty and the sentiments 
noble. Jlesides, an' tlie.re not lliree kinds of speaking, tlie low, 
the middi(‘, the grand This is the grainl style. X'irgil in- 
tended first to imitate Homer, tlie.n to magnify tlie ancestry of 
Augustus (proofs of tins latter given). Here there i.s no dispute 
about the number of tlie aubhor’s books, tbough in other cases 
(such as that of Plautus) there is. And there is not much 
doubt about the order, tUougi. a mere crotcheteer might put 
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them in the order 2, 3, 1, in his ignorance that the art of the poet 
consists in heginiiiiig at the middle and anticipating the future 
(see Horace). This shows that Virgil was a skilful bard. That 
is all. Sola siqx'rcsl (wplunatio qurr in Hcqaentl c.qnmtionc proha- 
l)itu)\ 

Sofa sifprrcst cxplai^atio ! All, except the mere verbal part, is 
swept asid(‘, as settled and done for, in these thirty or forty lines. 
Of the qnaHhj, in the fuller and higher sense, of tlie Virgilian 
art nothing; nothing of its com])arative value o\V.n with that of 
Homer himself, still less of other Oreeks, or with that of Ennius, 
of Lucretius, of Statius, of the scores of Eoman epic or '‘heroic ” 
poets whom and whose books Servius had before him, while 
their names only are before us. Xothing of his way of managing 
his metre, liis diction, his ])rosopop(eia, his scenery, his dialogue. 
And in the settlement of the questicms that are attacked, the 
most schoolboy-like abstimuice from any tiling but reference to 
stock authorities, stock classifications. Xothing, for instance, 
one would think, would be easier and more nttractivi?, for a man 
who thinks that Virgihs is the grand style, than to prove it to 
be so, nothing more curious and fascinating than to reply to 
the objections of those who think it is not, if there be such 
heretics (and, as we know from the Euaiigclus of the Safar- 
nalin, there were such, even in tliose days). Ihit im glimpse or 
glimmer of any such tiling enters the mind of our scholiast. 
There are, everybody allows, three styles: f.ow, Middle, and 
Grand. Nobody calls A^irgil low ; you surely would not call 
him middle; therefore he must be grand. (J.E.D. ; and demon- 
strated it is most mathematically. Then what kind of poem is 
it ? You run your finger down tin* official list of kinds and find 
‘'Heroic; written in hexameters and dealing with mi.xed kinds.” 
Virgil is in hexameters, l.»ut /-s- he mixed ? Let ns run tlie care- 
ful finger down yet another table, ‘'Mixed: that whicli is 
partly divine and partly human, partly false, partly true.'’ 
Lei us see wlietlu^r this will apply to Virgil. It does. Then 
Virgil is Heroic. Next, about order and so forth. Ought not 
Books 11. and III., which tell the voyage of Jineas up to the 
events recorded in the opening of Book I., to come before it ^ 
This gives a moment’s pause, but let us look at our Horace — Ut 
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jam nunc dicat, and so fortli. Once more, we need not trouble 
ourselves : the order is all ri^^ht. 

To some readers tliis account may savour of llippancy ; and 
to tliem it is impossible to oiler any excuse. To others, who 
may not he likely to take the trouble to read 8ervius for them- 
selves, it will be enough to say that ymictically nothing is put in 
Ids mouth wliieli he does not say, that liis method is hardly 
caricatured even in form. It is one of the best illustrations we 
liave, or could reasonably ex])ect to have, of tlie whole system 
of ancient criticism, sav^e in its very greatest examples, and to 
some extent even in these. You construct, or accept from 
tradition as already constructed, a vast (dassilication of terms 
and kinds, hierarchically arranged; and when a subject presents 
its(df you sinit)ly refer it to the classitication. Tractically no 
intellectual labour is required, and still less — a mere minus 
ijuantity indeed — of cultivation of the lesthetic sentiment. The 
nec.essary cards, with tlu‘ necessary descriptions on them, are in 
cdl J> or A, coinpartiuent ^ or //, (aise 3 or o, room l. or vi. 
\'ou fake them out and you tie them on, and there’s an end of 
the matter. Nay, some iifteen hundred years after Servius, 
there are other authorities wlio eonduct critieisiii — and are iii- 
<lignaiit when it is not eoiiducted — in the vejy self-same way. 

.But, it may be said, /‘csf i ‘jdanatto ,* the explanation does 
remain, and there may be much in tliat. In point of bulk there 
is very much; in point of value there is a great deal; hut in 
point of strict criticism tliere is simply nothing, though the same 
reference to card, and cell, and coiu}>artment, and case abounds, 
as llins : — 

Aruui vinf/tujuc. Arnut means “ war ’ : it is the trope called 
Aletonymy. So iiuju for “ Arum viruui- 

fjif.rAt is another figure — that by which we change the order: 
some call it I U [lerbalon. The whole Y^lf^'tise is a Y^^ofessivc 
])oetic hegiiiniiig ; i'cc., an invucative, and urh'i unUrjua a 

narrative. As for viruui, he docs not mention the name, hut 
indicates the Y)erson circuinsi antially. And now, as Thackeray 
says somewhere, “ we know idl about it, and can Y^i’oceed” to 
write the exordivun of an -Vhieid. 

Far, very far, be it from me to sY)eak with any ignorant or 
VOL. j. Y 
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vulgar contempt of Servius. His erudition is very great ; his 
verbal expositions are almost always very sound and gram- 
matical ; but for him we should lack a wliole world of tradi- 
tional information, without which tlie meaning of Virgil would 
either be entirely dark to us, or attainable only by the rashest 
of guesswork. And* it must be admitted that according to the 
“ figure '' system of criticising he is, as the Jioman orators say, 
accu niiissbnus. When Virgil, as he so often does, borrows a 
phrase from Ennius with a slight alteration, Servius points out 
that it is an nnjrnlo(ji(i, ami no doubt 1‘eols much comforted V)y 
the fact. Sometliing else is an (a “blunting,’' lessen- 

ing, litotrs). There are derivations, anticipating tin? modern 
philologist, of the most scieiitilic kind, as that of ronsiluf fi)r 
aoiifiulia, because pco])le’s minds become quieter when they sit 
down. There is, indeed, a very great deal of miscellaneous 
information of all kinds. 

But of criticism nothing, or less than nothing. Occasionally, 
at the beginning of the books, it does seem to occur to the ex- 
cellent commentator that something more may be expected of 
him. Especially, and indeed most naturally, is this the case 
with the Eourth. He tells us, quite pro[)erly, that Apollonius had 
written an and tliat the wludtj book is borrowed 

from it.^ It is; a fact of which those persons wlio (having 
better knowledge than Dante had) still take Virgil for a 
supreme poet might perhaps take more notice than they have 
usually taken. 15ut to Servius, and persons of Servius’ way of 
thinking, there would not have been much in this. He goes on. 
It is almost entirely in aflection, though it has pathos in the end. 
where the departure of ^Eneas begets sorrow. It consists en- 
tirely in counsels and subtleties. The style is very nearly 
comic — which is not surprising, considering that it treats of love. 
But there is a proper junction with the former book, which is a 
proof of art, as we have often said. An abrupt transition is a 
bad transition, though some people foolishly say that this 
junction is not well manag( 3 d, l'sic., &c. 

One may be, I hojxj without affectation, a little aghast at this. 

^ The enthusiastic Maronite u.^ua^Iv and that coinl)in(?s his couvey- 

urgea that not the wlnae i- conveyed, aiices. Let it be so. 
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Grant that Virgil shows his want of originality by his relying 
on Apollonius. Grant that in the delineation of Dido's tragic 
“All for Love and the World well Lost" for such a tame 
scoundrel as A^hieas, he has none of the lightning strokes of 
Lucretius or Catullus. Yet most of us think that the Fourth 
hook is a great thing, some that it is a much greater thing 
than the ^nrid of whicli it forms part. Servius might think, 
was entitled to think, and has the consent of many respectable 
moderns in thinking, diherently. Ihit it does not appear that 
lie thought about it at all. lie found in his books a distinction 
between “afloction" and ‘'])athos," and apjilied it. He had 
learnt from the same books that Love was an inferior subject. 
Comedy an inferior style, and the former a ])ro];er theme of the 
latter. So the Fourth book, with its steady rise towards the 
hopeless, the liapless, the inevitable end, is pu ih' condcas, Cer- 
tfiiiily the criticism is, from our point of view. 

But the very value of Servius, as of so many otlier writers, is 
p]*ecisely this, that he is not writing from our point of view, that 
he is writing from a point of view entirely ditl’erent. When he 
annotates Ed hi “ Topotlivsin est — fietus secundum 

poeticani licentiam locus. . . . Xam topofjrophio est rei veriO 
descriptio,” it may be dillicult to repr(\ss a smile. So also 
wlieii he points out, in respect to one of xVniia’s speeclies to 
Dido, not tliat it is toucliing, or eloepumt, or indicative of a 
wonderful knowledge of the human heart, and an etpially 
wonderful grasp of pathetic expression, but that it is regular 
IJhetoric — su(fsio/ir. oinid ixivU i)U:no ; natn jnu fjat ohjccto, ft 
odnidll atllitid.fm, cf a thtwre pcrstotdft. But, after all, he is 
only playing his own game, not ours. It is impossible, or at 
any rate very dillicult, to be sure whether it is in innocent 
unconsciousness or dry humour that he tpiotes, without comment, 
the objection to the phrase iirpos Vcnfvis that it is unbecoming 
to represent Venus as a j randmotlier. -^Vgain, in one of his short 
prefaces to the Seventh book— at the point when, to modern 
readers, the interest of the Jittnd is all but over, and the 
romantic wanderings of /Eneas, the passion of the Fourth book, 
the majesty and iiiagniticencc ot the Sixth, are exchanged for 
the kite-and-crow battles of Trojans and Itutulians, the doll-like 
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figure of Lavinia, and the unjust fate of the hero Turnus at tlie 
liands of a divinely helped invader — he tells us that the earlier 
books have been like the Ofh/fninj (as indeed they are), not because 
of tlie romantic interest, which of course he did not see, but as 
being varictatv prrsouaruni et allocutiomnn, the 

last books are like the Iliady as being ncgotiis vaJidiorcs ! 

So, again, the relatively long preface to the Bmolics tells us 
that the word comes from the Greek for oxen, which are the 
principal rustical animals ; that these poems were invented in the 
time of Xerxes, when the Laconians (one does not quite see 
why, as Xerxes never landed in tlie Peloponnese) were ke])t to 
their walls or the mountains; tliat the (ji/alitas is a lanniHs 
rhamcfi'r, thus, with the nu'dluii of the (Icorglr,^, vindicating all 
the three styles for Virgil. For we must not require lofty 
speaking from liurnbh* rustics. He then gives us a curious 
siiecinieii of tlie critical punctiliousness in matters of mint, 
anise, and cumin which accompanied blindness to weightier 
things. In bucolic verse there ought, it seems, to be a pause 
at the fourth foot; and if that foot is a dactyl so much tlie 
better; and it is better also that the first foot should be a dactyl 
and included in the word ; and so forth. 

For a final specimen he tells us, in tho, corresponding 
introduction to tlie Georgies themselves, that as Virgil laid 
followed Homer, and had not come near him in the ^Bneid, as 
he liad followed Theocritus and run a good second in the 
Eelognes, so he followed Hesiod, and “simply left him ” GpniHus 
relifiint) in the (Uvegivs. It re^juired enormous skill to do 
what he has done. (So far so good ; but before very long we 
come again to the parting «»f the ways.) The book is didactic, 
and therefore it should be written to somebody, for teaching 
presupposes two personages — the teacher and the taught. Again, 
one does not know whether to smile or not, to take the matter 
gravidy and urge that any hetor hcnevnlus will occupy quite 
sulficientiy the per.smuini (GseiptUiy or to pass the matter, ol/i 
snhridcaSj and reilecting that our legs also are not unexposed 
to the arrows. 

It can scarcely be necessary to take special examples from 
the minor commentators on Virgil or on other Latin poets: for 
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their characteristics are, so far as I know, exactly uniform with 
Othfir com- those o£ Scrvius and with those of the Greek scholi- 
meit/afo7's. explanation of words and things diligent 

to admiration, and extremely serviceable, if not always (accord- 
ing to modern standards, whicli are very likely temporary) scien- 
tific. In matters of ])rosody excellently minute and regular, 
though occasionally a little arbitrary. Not very seldom careful, 
to an almost touching extent, of referring phrases to the ac- 
cepted categories of Figure, and applying the stock llhetorical 
divisions and classifications. Ihit not merely in the higher, 
but even in the middle regions of criticism proper, so meagre 
that they may almost be called entirely to s(iok. Quite rudi- 
mentary in Comparison ; in indicating character, content to 
accept stock divisions, and not even attempting individual 
.sliiitalcmrnt. Abstaining with such uniformity that one can 
easily perceive the (uitire absence of any demand for it, from 
any attempt to deal with the literary beauty of plirase or of 
1-assage, to Ining out its ellect on the reader, to estimate it as 
a work of art, like a picture or a statue. And now and then, 
as we have seen, not merely not a])plying the riglit, but applying 
totally wrong, tests to literature and especially to poetry, de- 
manding from this latter compliance with the arbitrary require- 
ments of traditional Ithetoric, and praising it for such compliance. 
Are they to be blamed for all this ? Certainly not ; no one is 
to be blamed for not doing what he never intended to do and 
what nobody wanted liim to do, for doing what was his com- 
mission and his business. But they are to be cited, and ex- 
amined, and recorded as witnesses to prove that, for the most 
part at any rate, criticism, in the best and liighcst sense, was 
what no critic thought of giving, and no reader thought of 
demanding, under the Latin dispensation. 

It may not bo uninteresting to accompany (as we did in the 
case of Greek) liiis vi av of the later criticism, more or less 
formal, witli some account of the poets where they touch the 
subject. These touches are not frequent or important, but 
we find some in Ausonius for the end of the fourth century, 
and ill the curious collection ’rearing (witli what imparity of 
suggested contrast!) the title of the Latin Anthology, and 
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supposed to have been put together at Carthage, at the end 
of the fiffcli, or a little later. 

The unequal and decadent, but sometimes fascinating, author^ 
of the Mo>irUa and tlie CifiMo cruci affixm, of the two charming 
epigrams to wife and mistress — • 


and 


“ Vxor vivamus, ’ 


“ Doforniein qiiiclam te dicunt, Crispa” — 


has, ill his epigrams themselves, followed Martial in directions 
where lie is a less blameless guide than in his literary criticism. 

, lUit he has not followed him here : and though 

Atfiioiutt.s. ... . ^ 

much of the collection is simjdy a translation of 
the Ch’eek Anthology, I do not remember any literary following 
thereof. But the curious verse celebration of what we may call 
the University of Bordeaux, with its “ commemoration,” in 
separate pieces of varying length and metre, of a couple of 
dozen of Professors; the Fourth hlyll, to his namesake and 
grandson on his studies ; and the Ejnstles, es])ecially those to 
Paullus the Bhetor and to Telradius, all have more or less to 
do with the subject. 

We find, and are not surj»rised to find, that of tlie l^rofessors 
at Bordeaux the majority are Professors of Jthetoric. Com- 
pliment has naturally rather the better of criticism in the 
addresses to them, but certain things emerge. Tib. Victor 
Miiiervius is “another Quintilian,” especially for llueiicy and 
for the DcmodJiniimni (1 suppose Seipurt ]^) ; but it is a litth* 
suspicious that the fullest praise is given to his memory, 
Latinus Alcimus Alethius seems to have been himself a care- 
ful critic, and appears to have written si)ecially on Sallust 
and on the Emjjeror Julian — peiluips the books are some- 
where ? Attius Patera was “ a descendant of the Bruids,” 
and we should have been glad to know whether he displayed 
that “ Celtic spirit ” in literature of wliich we have heard 
more than enough iu these days. But Ausonius is vague as 

^ Ausonius j-eceived attention Corpus Poetni'um. I’liere are now, 

from seholiirs till very recently ; and I however, I helieve, editions i)y Pciper, 
know him f>nly, as I have long kiu»wn T.eipsic, 1886, and Schenkl, Bei lin, 
hiio, in the Delphin edition and the 1883, besides monographs. 
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the Celtic vague itself. Attius Tiro Delphinius was a poet 
as well as an orator. Others — the dead Liiciolus, Alethius 
Alineryius the Younger, the Grammarian Lentulus, cognomwc 
Lascixus'' (quite innocent, Ausonius tells us), his brother Jucun- 
dus, are more generally (iommonded. Pieces, two grouped and 
some single, to the Greek and the Latin grammarians of Ilor- 
(hiaux — show that the languages, as well as the literatures, 
received plentiful attention. The compliment to Kxuperius 
of Toulouse go(‘S closer, and is decidedly double-edged.^ Eru- 
dition is specially attribute<l to Staphylius, who knew not 
only Livy and ]Ier(jdotus, but “all that is stored in the 
thous;iiid volumes of Varro” (><'■' cciitis, of course). It is observ- 
able that the grammarians- appear to liave cliieliy lectured 
on poetry, the Idietors on prose, and the whole, with touches 
numerous, if not very definite, suggests to us a study liberal 
enougli, but i)erliaps not very wide, rather undiscriminating. 
The Idyll to his iiepliew enters naturally into a few more 
particulars. A generous but general incitement to the study 
of tlie longues is followed by detail. The, as it seems to us, 
very odd conjunction of Homer and ^lenander is an additional 
testimony to the i)opularity of the great Now Comic. It can 
hardly be accidental, for it is se])arated by some lines from 
any other mention. In fact, Ausonius is not ])rodigaI of names, 
only those of H<jrace, Virgil, and Terence being mentioned 
for Latin poetry, and the work, tbongli not the name, of 
Sallust, with some otlier histories of the last Pepublicaii 
period. Lastly, the E])istles, besides supplying fresh instances 
of Ausonius’ rifcoro fancy for the cento — even the Macaronic 
cento — supply a peihaps liumoroiis prose criticism in form of 
his own work, which is worth subjoining." 


* Ho has priiisrtl liini (IVnf. xvii.) 
for Jiis stately walk, his n rhfi iiKjCiiiittt 
his hauitsonie dress, irul adds ~ 

“Cojii.H <'111 fandi imiolierr!' .a: s/ 

Anditu tcniit^ iwci/x-rrs th'Hota 

fn-ihii nihil aln'i' is".''.” 

It may he haroJy iicri's^iry to ap- 
pend the caution that ^runinixticHfi ; = a 
good <k*al more than “ graiinoHraiii” 
in the most limited sense, including 


“ ]»]iil<)Iogi^l,'’ eritir,'’ &c. Some pre- 
ferred I U( ratine, as the Latin word. 

/iL nrhis rufh in ; 

ci'hi : it pn)pr>.s/0'.s (f i.'fcrvpantt'DL ; in 
vcraibus votH'intuit itmis (WpcrtmUy in 
on'iihnnfo notnra inmufstum n(G arte 
i'onttitum : dUnti nalia et fcf/la it/nnri; 
lU'c df. ml mo planipvdcni ncc dc roinadin 
kiyfriLH.t m. 
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The Anthologia Latina} which a certain noble youth of the 
name of Octavian composed at the bidding of some Vandal 
y’iiieAntho- chieftain, perhaps as late as 532, at the extreme 
logia Latina, verge of the twilight of tlie West, is not entirely 
deserving of the transferred sense attached to its patron’s 
nationality. It has preserved one or two pretty things for 
us, and more curious ones. And, in our })articular relation, 
it show's that literary society and occupation had by no 
means gone wholly out of fashion. Moth wdtli individuals 
and coteries Virgil was a perversely favourite subject; and 
the deplorable persons w’ho called themselves the Twelve 
Wise Men wrote distichs, and pentastichs, and polystiehs, 
ri (lormir dchnitj on the contents of the books of the ^'Knrid 
and otlier subjects. The epigrams attributed to Seneca are 
probably, whether they belong to any of the known Senecas 
or not, of an older and l.>etter tilin'; and the pair (Xos. 27 
and 28) on the theme oi prrcnniiis, tliough the sentiment 
is of course a common})laee, Jiave a gii]) and ring of style 
which, at any rate after the (laceid barbarisms of the sixth 
century, shows w'cll. Ibit for the literary taste of this time 
itself, the w'orks of a certain Luxorius (a contemporary it would 
seem, and, from tlie w’ord .sjxr/fddlis, proljably of ollicial rank) 
are most valuable. They arc of some bulk, consisting of not 
much less than a liundred ])ioces, filling some forty ]»ages in 
Baelireiis’s edition. The body of the work, ac^^ordiiig to the 
usual iirava dociiita.^ of the epigrammatist, consists of things 
licentious or trivial enough ; but Luxorius had read his Martial 
in this resiiect mon^ closely tlian Ausoiiius, tliat he begins 
with three or four pieces of a critical or semi-critical kind. 
He is thoroughly convinced of th(^ danger of writing after 
the ancients; but, as he says with some force to the Reader, 
‘'If you think tlicm of better quality, why don’t you read them 
and not me t ’’ He consoles his hook, sliould it meet with con- 
tempt at Rome mid Carthage, with the ohsm’vation that tilings 
must be content with their proper ]»laces ; and in a fourtli piece 

^ Pof‘t(n LtitUri Mlnoriit^t^d.yjiiQUreu^, tholo^y, nua lj;ih iiiueli concern tor u.s, 
vol. iv. SidoTiiuH Apf>lliii.iris, win aeliberatel)” po'^tponed to the ne-\t 
CO. lies between Ausonius iu: l the An- Hook. 
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pleads that if his epigrams are short, why, the reading will be 
the sooner finished. The tone, with a good deal less disguised 
conceit, is very much tliat of a literary ffhhe or President of the 
eighteenth century — a kind of person with whose general tastes, 
literary and other, Luxorius would probably liave sympathised 
well enough. 

We may now complete our survey of tlie actual documents 
hy dealing with such remnants as w(i have of the technical 
The Lathi treatises on llhetoric in Latin. These are neither 
Uh'forklcuiH. numerous nor bulky, nor, with one exce])tion at the 
very end of the classical, and gate of tlie mediieviil, period (to 
which latter some of them even belong), of much interest or 
importance. The fact may seem a little surprising, in face of 
the immense interest in tlie practice of the subject, which 
not merely Seneca, and Quintilian, and Pliny, but all others, 
show. Put the surprise will vanish at a little consideration, 
liefore the Komans attempted it, the technical ])art of llhetoric 
had been reduced, as we saw, to a settled scheme of extreme 
intricacy by the (Ireeks, and these claimed to be as much the 
masters of tlio subject as Jews were of Medicine in the Middle 
Ages. Probably every Roman, thougli be niigbt attend bis 
own couiitrymeirs declamations, learnt the art of IMiotoric 
from a (Ireek professor at one time or another, a»id was 
familiar with the Greek Uxhnw, It was only after the separ- 
ath)n of the Em])ires, and not even immediately then, that 
Greek ceased to be the language of education. Moreover, the 
Romans, though of orderly and business-like habits of thought, 
had neitlier the liking nor the language suited for the intenser 
and minuter technicalities of the Art. 

It may be almost sutVicicnt jiistilicatioii of the last paragraph 
to mention that the whole body of Latin Rhetoricians, as given 
in the standard edition of CapperoiinieiV tlll« but a volume of 


It ib, luAvcver, worth whilo to sub- 
stitute, or «i(hl, the newer edition of 
Hahn (‘2 volts., Leipsic, i8C*>), whiei' 
gives not only critical apparatus aii'l 
veiy useful indices, but js<nnp iiiore 
texts from MSS. Enicsti’s Liyicon 


Ttehnutni/ia- Latiiioru hi AVtdoriro, (Lips., 
17a;'») i^ only less necessary than its 
(ireek con) panion, inasmuch as Latin- 
Kugli.sh lexicographers hi.\e been less 
neglec tful of rhetorical v<K-abulary than 
(U-cek* English— but .still necessary. 
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some 400 not very large quarto pages ; and that this is made up 
by the insertion not merely of the Ilhotorical part of Martianus 
Capella, but of such purely media-val or “ Dark Age work as 
that of Jiede, Isidore, and possibly Alcuiii. Tlieso latter will 
find better place in the next Book. Martianus shall be noticed 
by himself presently ; we may meanwhile run over the rest. 

Tlie first in order, and perhaps the oldest, is the Treatise on 
tlie Figures of P. Ihitilius Lupus, a rhetorician often quoted 
by Quintilian. It is in the dictionary form, but 
Lnpu.<, <(c. jiot al])habetically arranged. The definitions are 
technical, meagre, and chieily limited to that jejune splitting 
of kinds wdiich has been noticed under tlie head of Greek. Tlie 
illustrative quotations, which are numerous and not useless, 
are wholly from Greek authors, many of them indicating by 
their time that the Gorgias, whose four books Quintilian tells 
us that Butilius abstracted into om?, was not the sophist of 
I.eontini, but a lati'r Athenian rhetorician. Except for the 
close connection wdiich — until quite recently if not still — has 
existed between the Figures and criticism, this has little interest 
for us. 

The next treatise, that of Aqiiila Komanus, is in the same 
way only a Latin accommodation of the work of Alexander (r. 
m'pra, ]). 102). It is of the same class, a non-aljihabetical 
dictionary in miniature, and devoted to the same suhjeet. 
Of the same class again, exactly, is the tractate of Julius 
llufinianus, who, since he keeps, as Butilius and Aipiila had 
not done, the Greiik words schrma for fujura, and Irxin for 
clorutio^ was jirobably a, closer adapter, paraphrast, or translator 
of his original even than they. He has added a short parallel 
treatment of the other division of .'^chematn, the intellectual or 
dianoetic. 


Curius or Chirius Fortunatianus (a writer at any rate senior 
to Gassiodorus, who epitomised him) was more ambitious, 
. and instead of confining himself to the Figures, 

tanationm: coinposcd a regular art of the Pdictoric of the 
. Schools in three books. It supplies an interesting 
and early example of the catechetical form which 
was so popular duiing the middle ages, which continued to 
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flourish till witliin tlie memory of the present j^eiieration, 
and the disuse of wliieli has certainly been accompanied by 
a loss in exactness of actual knowledge, compensated, or not, 
by a gain in the philosophical character of such as is acquired. 

“ Q. What is Khetoric ? A. The science of speaking well. 
Q. What is an orator ^ A. A good man skilled in speaking. 
(). What is the duty of an orator ( A. To speak well in civil 
cases. Q. What is liis end? A. To persuade so far as the 
condition of things and persons allows.” 

And so forth — the writer proceeding by the siinphi method 
of throwing into catochism-form tlie same kind of dictionary 
matter wliich \ve have just noticed, sometimes with very odd 
effect, as in Qnfr’ rd fnueschijnlns ! — a question which, if Mrs 
Quickly laid heard it and bad understood (Jrecik, would doubt- 
less have made her adjust to the occasion her objection to 
“Jenny’s case.” Tlie thing, thougli curious, drags Iihetoric 
farther out of its j)roper course tlian ever, and one perhai)S at 
no time feels more inclined to join in the cont(impt of scholastic 
methods, mistaken as one knows it to be, tlnin when reading 
such questions as — jUnunipta qmdiiaR fucit dntvm 'l and the rest 
f>f this liturgy of abracadabra in catechetical form. In no 
rhetorical treatise, indeed, is the question of style so uncere- 
moniously ignored. A long handling of the /x is followed 
by shorter ones of other technical divisions, “Elocution” 
receiving the most perfunctory treatment possible (though with 
a certain practicality). How are yon to acquire diction ? \)y 

reading, si)eaking, hearing others speak, and inventing new 
words (which must not be done too often). Put your long 
words last; but begin a sentence if you can with a long 
syllable, and do not keep too many short ones, or too many 
monosyllables, together ; avoid archaisms ; and attend to such 
minuce, but in at least some cases arbitrary, rules as the 
following ^ : — 

“ Let your construction be more frequently round than flat ; 
let it not gape with too frequent collision of vowels, especially 
long ones; nor be rough with the conflict of two consoiiauts ; 
let not many inonosyllabies be joined together ; let there be no 

J Op. cU., ]». 93. 
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great stretch of sliort syllables nor many long ones ; let not the 
first syllable of a word be the same as the last of the word 
before, nor let the two together make any awkward compound ; 
let not the oration be deformed by many thin ^ words or vast 
syllables; and let not many genitive plurals come together.”^ 
Cautions, it will be observed, sometimes judicious, sometimes 
capricious, but never reasoned. 

Tlie commentary of Marius Victorinus on Cicero’s Rhetoric 
is the longest of all these treatises. Tt contains a great deal of 
Marins matter, and there is no discoverable reason why it 
Vidoriims sliould iiot have contained a great deal more. For 
oniauo. very first note on Cicero’s words, “F have 

thought to myself of this often and very much,” is as follows : 

If there be only one of these, it does not indicate a siitliciently 
lengthy cogitation. For we may f‘re([uently think of a thing, 
but immediately desist from tin* thinking. We may also think 
long upon a thing, but do it only on a siiigh? day. He there- 
fore has properly joined the two, and said: 'Often and much 
have I tliought to myself on this.’ And because a thing ought 
not to be published unless it be certain and the result of 
deliberation, he rightly says: ‘I thought of this to myself'*' 
All this is exceedingly true ; hut it is also exceedingly 
trivial. And the second is like unto it. Ranine on mati plus 
ottuterit honiinibvs et eiritotihus sr. rUnpientm: “The cause of 
his deliberation is not whether eloquencci be good or bad, but 
whether it have more of good or of bad in it. The order of the 
words, however, is not unimportant, for he might have said, ‘of 
bad or of good.’ Hut Cicero stuck to the nature of eloquence, 
which, wlien it first began, did good to men, for it brought them 
together. Hut later, when it was depraved by the ingenuity of 
bad men, it hurt the republic very much. So he arranged the 
words in the proper order in saying Jhniio\ &c. Tlie republic 
consists of two parts, private and public — that is to say, of men 
and states. Wo may notice this also in the Verrines, how 
Cicero always defends either men or citic*s.” 

^ ExMUmx, aiul wliicli is undoubtedly one of the 

To avoid the nm-xn,!. round, the •^reat defects of Latin as of Aiiglo- 
lowing” to which Quintilian objects, Sa.\on. 
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A man who is content to write like tliis need never stop while 
paper, pen, and ink liold out, or till tlie kindness of nature, or 
tlie impatience of men, puts an end to his life. Sometimes the 
comment is not quite so nui^atory, especially when Victoriiius 
illustrates the diflereiices betwee]i (Jiceio and Ilermagoras. 
Hut he seldom even approaches literary criticism. 

The rest, save one, may be almost silenccj. The ambitiously 
entitled Jnsiiiiitiones OraturUc of Sulpicius Victor is incomplete. 

AVliat we liavc of it follows the usual order of “ states ” 
narration, &c., with some, but only a few, peculiari- 
ties. ^[ost of the other articles are both meagre and late. 
Knii)orius deals with rtJtitpn in, the Commonplace, and one or 
two other mailers. There is a Latin version of the Profft/ni- 
■iUtstiUfin of ifermogfuies. The ]>ro)Kibly spurious rrinripla 
JUn foritrs, attributed to J^t Augustine, are at least commended 
by L'is name, yet hardly by anytbing else ; and the same may be 
said in lesser degree of the Contjn ,niifnn of Cassiodorus,^ The 
verses of Lulinus, on the rhythms suitable to oratory, have more 
interest. And so we may come to ilartianus. 

Inferior as Latin crilieism, on the Rhetorical side, is in com- 
parison with (h’eek, it is not fanciful to say that it ends with a 
better note, though a ijuaint and fantastic one. The later 
stages in Greek, as we have seen, wen^ mere arid ti^clinicalities 
or iille epideicti(' — ghosts of things no longer alive, and never 
])erhaps alive with the best kind of life. What followed in the 
Ry/antine age Inul at best the character of literary research. 
♦Such a book as that of Rhotiu.s, invaluable as it is to us, ha.s no 
life-promise in it, either as regards its own gmioration or for the 
future. 

On the cniitrary, there is much of botli, as we look back ou 
it, in the eccentric treatise on the JLrrrinf/r of J^liUolojji/ and 
Marfhuois dA’A a> 7 /, by llartianus (.'apella.- Of the author and 
Cainiiu. book we know, with accuracy, hardly 

anything at all. His full Jiame ap])ears t(» have been ]\rartianus 
^linneius F(‘iix Capella, and lie is descril^ed as a Carthaginian. 
His (late is much contested, as well as his r(3ligion, hlc> oceupa- 

• We f'hiill reiuri. to tUoso in (lie next Uook. 

- Etl. J’b'S'^enliardt. . ISOO. 
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tions, and other things which no mortal need trouble himself 
about ; wliile this date, which is of some importance, cannot be 
adjusted very exactly. There is, however, not very much 
dispute that it must liave been somewhere in the fifth century. 

IJefore ” is all that his latest editor, Eysseiihardt, will 
say. 

What is certain is that the treatLs(i is written in a very late 
and not a little barbarous Latin style, and that it was popular 
in tlie Middle Ages, with that j^eciiliar popularity which seems 
to have settled itself upon Loethius, Orosius, and other writers 
of the last age before chaos — the age to which those who kept 
up education in chaos itself would be most likely to look back, 
as connecting them with the greater ])ast yet not too far oil* 

Further, while we find in Martianus a (inn outline of the 
exact scheme of Humaner Letters which prevailed from 500 to 
1500, we find in his frame and setting, slightly ])reposterous and 
more than sliglitly fantastic as it is, just that touch of romance — 
of youth, with its promise as well as its foolishness — which is 
wanting in Lyzantine work, and which has Future in it. On 
both these cliaracteristics of the w’liolo book we must say 
something, before coming to its rlielurica,! ])art. 

The title of the book (to observe Servian formality) has been 
already given. Its form is that of the Varronian sfdHvn, or 
iningle-mangle of prose and verse; and it is divided into nine 
books. Tlie first two of these serve as an introduction, contain- 
ing a wonderful rigmarole, in more wonderful jargon,^ about 
things in general, divine Jiiid human, the old mytliology and 
physics, with ab^- tract philosophical personifications, 
J^hronesis, and so forth, coming in. At last it settles down to 
the real plan oi the treatise, which is that the Seven Liberal 
Arts, as adopted (very mainly from this Ixjok) by the Middle 
Ages, being eslaUMl as bridesmaids (or something like it) to 
Philology, each Art lias a book to lierself, and, in the flowery 
fantastic fashion of the Introduction, gives a summary of her 

‘ There is, Imwever, a certain l>;vr- started. ;<ay homi)aslio orna- 

barir chanii — ot the nese-rinj^ and incut o[ A ii” lo - Saxon prose - writing, 
feather bell and head-dress kiml--- ])oth in Latin and vernacular, has 
about this furthest develojnneiit (»f the soiiietiine.s lieen credited to Afartiiinus. 
’ African style’* wliicii Apuleius had 
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teaching to the assembled gods. This summary is of the most 
precise and business-like character, despite its “trimmings/' so 
that Grammar is not ashamed to inform the gods that “ Ulcus 
makes ulceris, but pccus pecoris,” and Logic rattles off' tilings 
like Prinur for mm modus cst in quo nniJicUur tvo duohus 

univcrsalibus^ and so forth, after a fashion which suggests that 
the marriage itself might have been celebrated by Dean Aldrich 
with great propriety. The beginnings and ends of the books 
are generally decorated with verse, and with fancy prosopoponm 
of different kinds : but the stuff of the text is exactly what it 
w’as intended to be — solid schoolbook mailer. 

The book devoted to Lhetoric is the fifth, being preceded by 
those of Grammar and Logic, in the usual and indeed natural 
order of the Trivium : — 

“ (ham. loijiiitur, I)la. vi.-m ilocot, IdiCK verlui 

though Martianus does not arrange the ijuadrivium exactly 
according to the second line of the mnemonic — 

uariit, Ar, niiineraf, (/m/. jioiiderat, A-^t. c<4it Astra,” 

his order being (icometry, or rather Geography, Arithmetic, 
Astronomy, Music. 

The book on lUietoric opens literally with a flourish of 
trumpets, — 

“ Intereu .‘ioiiuere tiil»a‘.'’ -- 

which, as some sixteen rather ])ombastic hexameters full of 
///Yu/^.s-tags inform us, quite alarms the gods, major and minor. 
In the midst of it there steps fortli “ a statedy woman of lofty 
stature, and confidence greater than common, but radiantly 
handsome, helmed and crowned, wx*apoiied both for defence 
and with dashing arms wiierewuch she could smite her enemies 
with a thuiuk'.riiig corns atioii. lender her armpits, and thrown 
over her shonldci in I,atiaii fashion, was a vest, exhibiting 
embroidery of all possible in/iiri'n in viu'ied hue, while her 
breast was baldricked with gems of the most extpiisile colour. 
As slie walked her arms clashed, so that you would have 
thought the broken levin to rattle— with explosive handclaps, 
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like the collision of clouds, so that you miglit even believe her 
capable of wielding the thunderbolts of Jove. For she it is 
who, like a mighty queen of all things, can direct them whither 
she will and call them back whence she chooses, and unbend 
men to tears or incite them to rage, and sway the minds of 
civic crowds as of warring armies. She brought beneath her 
sway the senate, the rostra, the courts at liome,” &c., &c., the 
innocent and trans]jarent allegory of the earlier part changing 
into a half-historical, half-philosophical account of the functions 
of Ithetoric generally. She is followed by a great crowd of 
men, some Greek, some Loman, among whom (it is worth 
mentioning, as a ])roof of the taste of the agt?) yEschines, 
Isocrates, and Lysias are specially mentioned for the one 
tongue, and, with some uncertain names, Pliny and Fronto 
in the other. Cicero is later put, by Rhetoric herself, as beyond 
competition in either. She displays her declamatory skill in a 
formal exordium, and then ]>lunges into the usual liiatter of 
Itlielorical treatises. The treatment is t(‘cluiical, but by no 
means ill-arranged, clear enough even in the l)ewil(lering laby- 
rinths of the daivs, not excessive in the Fi<gurcs, and altogether 
one of the best of the Latin IHhfurirH, When she finishes, 
Mercury beckons to her to join the grouj) of those who had 
])layed their i)art, and to salute the bride. So siie walks with 
much confideiute up to Philology, gives her “a sounding kiss — 
for she can do nothing silently even if she would — on the lop 
of her head,” * and joins the socicity of her sisters. 

Jiecurring to the spcjech of one of these sisters. Grammar, and 
combining it with this, we shall have no ill notion of the helps 
to literary criticism with which the next thousand years of the 
world’s histoiy were ]»rovi(led in the west of Europe. They 
were rudimentary enough, and those who were furnished with 
them had in most eases no thought — indeed for long centuries 
hardly any opportunity -of using them for any critical pur- 

^ Martiiiiius t;u]if»u.s in fliat part of the forehead where a 

tology. Ill the hCtj'Mid book of the suhjoUi middle s[>aeo intervene.s be- 
Introduetion. when the .Muses h.ive tween tlie jiuhcscenec of tlie eye- 
described themsfilves in elaboj’ate verso, brows.” 
one of the Graces kisses Pliilology “on 
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pose. But they lay ready for the hand of others, and at the 
lienaissance, as well as in one brilliant and some minor in- 
stances earlier, they were turned with only a little delay to their 
proper purpose. 

(.rrammar, witli the quaintiiess that suffuses the whole book, 
says, “ My parts are four — littrrn:, llllrratiorfi, lltfemtus, 

‘ Letters ’ are what I teacli ; ‘ Literature ' am I who teach them ; 
‘the man of letters* is he whoiii 1 shall have taught; ^liUvaU^ 
the manner in which my pupil shall skilfully handle thinj^^s.” 
But the expectation tlius raised is a little falsified, for “ letters ” 
are taken at their own foot, thouj^h Pallas pulls up (jrammar 
and maintains that she has omitted the “historic part,** which 
does not mean our historic in the very l(‘ast, any more than 
Httmitffra means our Literature. 

Lliere is, however, both in these places and throughout the 
book, a groat deal of “tine (!on fused feeding,” both on matters 
really literary and on those more or less sul.)sidiary to liter- 
ature, from rhoneties upwards. The citations, tiiough not ex- 
tronndy fro([uent or copious, show pretty wide reading, especially 
in Latin. In the book on llhetoric we find very particular and 
minute attention paid to tlieso considerations of euphony to 
which attentioji has already beem drawn, Martiaiiiis (who, 
wliether wo allow him ])oetry or not, was evidently a very care- 
ful and deft versifier^) apjdyiiig liis practice in the other 
harmony with his usual (piaint conceit here. Xowhere, per- 
ha].)s, do we better perceive, tbongli nowhere may we find it 
more difficult exactly to follow, the uiceties of the aiicimit ear, 
than in the caution tliat while it is well to mid a clause with a 
molossus (three longs), if the final word is a trisyllable you must 
be careful to put a trochee before it, and by no means a spon- 
dee or pyrrluc. Thus “ Littus eject is,” with which Tully linishes 
a clause, is all light, but “nip^s eji'ctis” would be 
davHifld^ and “a])LX cje< ‘.is'* (where is described as a 

^ His Anacreon tirs in particular are inroail> uml havoc of the accent. Thus 
soineiiines by no means beUm' lie speak- of a luoh'ssus with a 

His use of metrical terms is, liowcvci, 5«ln»rt lii>t syllable ! 

sometimes odd, and tcLis tales of tin 

VOL. I. ^ 
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pyrrhic, accordinjf to its natural quantity in the oblique cases) 
almost worse. 

Further than this, however, Low Latin was not encouraged 
by its tutor Martianus to advance. Nor is it surprising tliat 
with such teacliing we tind no such advance in the first lisping 
of tlie modern literatures tliemselves, till the strangely articulate 
speech of their greatest critic, as he was their greatest creator — 
Dante the Wingbeaier. 



INTERCHAPTER IL 

In considering nnd snniining np the contribution of nneient 
Latin literature to the history and acliieveinents of Criticism, 
we may conveniently ado])t a threefold division and arrange- 
ment, so as to see, first, what was the general character of Latin 
criticism as contrasted with Creek, and with that comparative 
study of literatim} whieli has only recently become t)Ossible ; 
secondly, its actual and positive achievement ; thirdly, the state 
in which it left the chances of the future. 

Th(} lirst point under the first head is obvious at once, and has 
been repeatedly glanced at and referred to already. The lionians 
had what the Greeks had not and could not have — the advan- 
tage of literary comparison in two tongues. This — it may be 
said a thousand limes over, and not Ix} said too often — is an 
advantage so enormous that nothing else is required to sliow the 
wondiTful faculty of the nation which could eifecl so much 
without it. Without comparison, not merely is the diagnosis of 
qualities mostly gue.sswork, but even the discovery of them be- 
comes extremely didicult. With comparison, the cpialities almost 
“leap to the eyes,” and the dilTcreiiee of tlieir results goes far 
to help in the didereiitiatiiui of their natures. 

At the same time, this advantage, huge as it still was, was 
coudituuied and ham])eied by the fact that Latin, as a lan- 
guage, was an extr<}inely close couiiection of Greek, and, as a 
literature, was dai.ghter and pupil in one. It would be step- 
ping out of the safe ami solid, if not often trodden, path which 
has been prescribed for this book, to inquire whether, if more 
scope had been given to the Italian and less to the Italic te ^ 

^ Of course I d<» odI moan to imiXy source of the Oi’eck element in classi- 
thiit the Italiote cities were the direct cal Latin literature. 
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element, this need have been the case ; it is sufficient for our 
strictly historical inquiry that it was the case as a matter 
of fact. With rare exceptions, of which the Satire itself is a 
doubtful chief, with few and more doubtful followers, the 
Eomaiis invented no form of literature wliatsoever. Nor did 
they, as more literary races have so often done, re-create and 
make their own the forms that they borrowed. The earlier lost 
liornaii tragedy was, it is clear, simply cnique upon Greek, as 
was the Eomaii comedy (tliough tlie mother -wit of Plautus, 
one of the most original of Latin writers not of the decadence, 
gives it an original air) absolutely adque upon the later forms 
of the Attic. The Epic was even more slavislily imitative — 
those who rate Virgil highest must admit that, delicately as Ik' 
walks, and elegant as is his footgear, he simply steps in the foot- 
prints, iKJW of Homer, now of Apollonius, now, in all j)roba])ility, 
of writers who liappen to be lost. The Latin Lyric poets dare 
invent no fresh sclieme; the historians, even those of genius, 
liave the fear, or at any rate tlic following, of the Greeks always 
before them. And so they deprive themselves, from the critical 
point of view, of the very advantage with which they start — they 
lose their chance of tindiiig out the real forms of literature, 
transcending those of any ]>artieular tongue, by assiiiiilaung 
the forms of tlieir own as exactly as j)0ssible to another's. 

And this lack of independence continues to betray itself 
throughout, and at once to lessen their op])ortunities for 
criticism, and dilute the quality of such criticism as they do 
venture upon. The lioman — it has been ol)served, and truly 
observed, a tliousand times — is a man of letters almost always 
by accident, and on the way to being something else. When 
he is not, he is generally of the second class. Virgil, Horace, 
and Cicero perhaps are the chief exceptions, and the two first 
at any rate, if riot the third, were among the most artificial, if 
also of the most artful, imitators of the Greeks. To Catullus, 
his ext^uisite and hardly surpassed poetical faculty was evi- 
dently little more than a toy or a pastime — helpful to express 
his moods of love or of laughter, and that was all. So the 
magnificent singing robes of Lucretius cover a man who has 
hardly a thought of being a poet, who aims mainly at being a 
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philosopher; and the scarcely inferior Muse of Juvenal posi- 
tively turns her back on her sisters, and busies herself with 
a sardonic ‘‘criticism of life,” in which indi^mant disdain is 
oddly blended with a strange interest in all trifles, and all 
serious things, that are not literary. The men with whom 
literature is, if not exactly a passion, a really serious interest, 
are, on the other hand, “ polyhistoric ” persons of talent, in 
strengths varying from Cicero himself to Pliny, or else men 
like Martial, adniirabhj piactitioners, and something more, in 
a limited and not very high kind. 

Yet, again, though the Roman talent was extremely business- 
like, it was by no means subtle. It could, at any rate to some 
extent, borrow the fanciful Greek refinements; but it found a 
necessity of changing tluiin into hard and fast rules. 

To all iliis we must add another thing of the first importance, 
(ireai as were the accidental advantages of oratory in (.? recce, 
tliey were almost greater at Rome. During every age of the 
Republic a good s])eaker bad a great weight in his favour ; but 
in its last age, unless the luck was strangely against him, 
honours and wealth were to be had by liim simply for the 
asking. Under the Em])ire his position as to the honours of 
the state was a little more precarious, and his talents (if he 
was a very honest man ami not a very discreet one) were not 
unlikely to bring him into trouble. Put if he were not too 
scru])ulons — as in the case of Kprius Mave.ellus, of that Jiegulus 
whom Pliny evidently admired almost as much as he loathed 
him, of Vabricius Yeieiito, and others — these talents could he 
dishonestly made subservient to fortune. Ev'^en in the worst 
times of the worst emiKU'ors their exorcise in the law courts 
was fairly safe, and extremely ])rotitahle; while the rage for 
declamations also gave the art of speaking a factitious but very 
great popularity. 

Hence there wa> no i ar, or hope, of Oratory being brought to 
its proper place among the departments of literature. On the 
contrary, the practical prosaic character of the people tended 
to (^.xalt it higher than ever over such kickshaws as poetry. 
Pro))ably nine out of ten Ptomans woiihl have agreed with Aper 
in the DiaIo(/nr>. 
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All this was not particularly favourable to any practice 
of criticism, and particularly unfavourable to a fresher and 
wider interpretation of it. Yet, as we have seen, there was 
something of a set towards literary criticism of a kind in 
Rome. There, fashion was at oneci very powerful and very 
conservative : and the fashion of literary conversations, especi- 
ally after dinner, set by the Scipios and others when they 
came into contact on their foreign campaigns with lettered 
Greeks, seems never to have died out till the very incoming of 
the Dark Ages, if then. It may have been — ^it was — more 
philological, antiquarian, “ folklorish,” and what not, than 
strictly literary, but it was sometimes this. The other fasliion 
of recitation and declamation, closely connected with this, pro- 
vided also material for it. Sometimes, no doubt, these literary 
conversations were a terrildo bore, as the satirists not obscundy 
tell us, and as Pliny, in a letter ^ full of good sense and pleasant- 
ness, points out to a friend of his who had been bored at an- 
other kind of dinner, where the fun was provided by sciirra\ 
moriunrs, and other professional persons not to be mentioned 
in English. 

From all this we find, and are not surprised to find, that 
literary critical talk, and literary critical writing, in Home, 
turned much more ujxni oratory tlian upon aijy otlier depart- 
ment, and that, when they did turn on others, these were often 
merely or mainly regarded as storehouses of (piotation and 
patterns of imitation for the orator. There was, indeed, one 
additional reason for tliis which has not yet been mentioned, 
but which was not unnaturally among the most powerful of 
all. Oratory was about the only division of literature in which 
even a very patriotic Roman could, with any show «f reason, 
consider his countrymen the equals of tlie Greeks. Here the 
flattering unction was often laid ; and though as regards Cicero 
and Demosthenes, the inevitably selected chamjnons, we may 
hardly think the match an ecpial one, it must be remembered 
that the extraordinary, and not ([uite comprehensihle, loss of 
nearly all other Roman orators puts Latin at a very great dis- 
advantage. We have /ILschines, Lysias, Isidis, something, if 

* I’l)., ix. 17. 
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not niucli, of Hyperide.s, a good deal of Isocrates, on the literary 
side of oratory. But we have nothing by which fairly to judge 
Hortensius or Catulus, Calvus or Pollio or Messala. What is 
certain is that men of cool judgment, wlio did not venture to 
set up even Virgil against Homer, and who practically let all 
Roman minor poetry go by the board, did think they could 
make a light for Rome in symbouleiitic and dikanic, if not in 
e])ideictic, oratory. 

It follows from all these tilings that, strong as is the oratorical 
preoccupation in Greek, it is stronger still in Roman Rlietoric 
and criticism. Even the men who takcj the wddest view' of 
literature, and are most familiar with it — Cicero, Pliny, nay, 
Quintilian himself — fall, as has been said, unconsciously, or in 
till' way of bland assumption as of a matter not w'ortli arguing 
about, into the habit of regarding it either primarily as an exer- 
oi sing-ground, a magazine, a source of sujiply and training for 
the orator, or as a means of sport and pastime to liim in the 
intervals of his more serious business. The utterly pre- 
posterous notion (as it seems to us) of trying a poi't like Virgil 
by the rules of the rhetorician, classifying his speeclies, pointing 
out his deft use of “means of persuasion,’' laying stress on the 
projarieties and felicities of lii.s use of language according to 
the iRetorical laws, taking examples of Figures from him and 
the like, could arise fjom nothing but this [irelimiiiary assump- 
tion or contusion, and could only be excused by it. It is in 
fact all-pervading — forget or lose sight of it, and there is hardly 
a Roman utterance about literature wdiich will not be either 
(piite unmeaning, or very seriously misleading. 

The consequence is that very seldom do we get literary 
criticism of anything like the best kind — of any kind that 
deserves the mime in meaning at once full and strict — from a 
Roman. There is no Latin Longinus — (Quintilian himself is 
but at best a ratiicr Ic >8 technical Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and it is even very uncertain whether he does not owt. a good 
deal directly to Dionysius himself. At any rale, much as we ow'e 
him, we owe it rather to his iiieiadicable and ineviuible good 
sense, his thorough grasp of the educational values of things, 
and his unfeigned love of literature, than to any full conception 
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on his part of the art of criticism as an art of appreciation — 
as a reasoned valuin<? and analysing of the sources of literary 
charm. 

Another consequence (of the illustrative kind chiefly) is that 
the spell of the Figures is even more heavy on the lioman than 
on the Greek. That horrified cry^ of the unlucky Albucius, 
schc/mnta follis cr nrunh natura, is as much the note of the 
average lioman critic as the quotation given above from 
Simylus- is above the note both of Iiomaii and even of Greek 
as a rule. It could hardly out of the head of a critic of 
this stamp, that if you took the proper number of scruples of 
hyperbole, so many drams of anliplirasis, and so on, you would 
make a fine sentence — that so many sentences thus formed and 
arranged, with pro])er regard to i/irnifio, narratw, and the rest, 
would make a fine chapter, so many chapters a tine book. The 
whole i)rocess, once more, is toi)sy-turvy, and can come to no 
good end. 

In Poetic of the limited kind we have, of course, from Uome 
one document, the historical importance of which it is inipos- 
sihle to exaggerate. Put tlie intrinsic importance, even of this, 
is singularly out of proportion to its reputation and its inllii- 
ence. As has been explained in detail above, it may be unjust 
to regard the Episiuht ad JHsums as a designed and complete 
tract Dr. Arte Fad lea. Put make as much allowance as we may 
and can for scheme and inir])ose, tlie intrinsic quality of such 
criticism as it does give will remain clear and unaltered. 
Neither of the real nature, requirements, capabilities of any one 
literary form, nor of the character of any one source of literary 
beauty, does Horace show himself in the very least degree 
conscious. His precepts are now precepts of excellent common- 
sense, not less — perhaps rather more — applicable to life than to 
literature : now purely arlatrary rules derived from the practice 
— sometimes the quite accidental i)ractice — of great preceding 
writers. 

Yet, all tlie same, Horace uncon.sciously and almost indirectly 
does take up a very decided critical side, and expresses, with the 
neatness and in tlie rememberable fashion to be expected from 

’ r. supra, {>. 238. - V. sapra, p. 2C). 
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so consummate a master, one of the two great critical creeds. 
Nor is there any doubt that this creed, so far as literary criticism 
appealed to the Eoman mind at all, was that of by far the 
larger number of persons. This is — not necessarily in a nc 
varietur shape, but put very clearly in a certain form — the 
creed of what is known as “ Classicism,” the creed which 
recommends, first of all, as tlie probable, if not the certain, road 
to literary success, adherence to the approved traditions, the 
(daboration of types and generalisations rather tlian indulgence 
in the eccentric and effoils to create tlie individual, tlie prefer- 
ence of the regulai- to tlie vague, c'vrc. 

This, it may be repeated without much raslnicss, was even 
more the (fritical orthodoxy of Ilonui than it was the critical 
orthodoxy of (Ireece. We see it in the stock preference of the 
Atti<3 to the Asiatic style in oratory; it simply defrays the 
wIkjIc of tlie just-mentioned criticism of Horace; it animates 
tile campaign of the satirists against arcliaic and euphuist 
phraseology; it is dearly the proper thing to think in the 
literary rniscdlaiiies of Oellius, and even of Jlacrobius. The 
}»recepts of the formal treatises, so far as tliey touch on style at 
all, never fail to express this general tendency ; and the (‘ven 
more deliberate and canonical corri'ctness ” of the modern 
T.atiii races and literatures, if not directly and unavoidably 
inlierited, is a very legitimate attempt to recover and improve 
the lost heritage of their ancestor. 

Nor will any other conclusion, I think, be drawn from tlie 
study of those grammariaus in the strict sense, of whom little 
or nothing has been saiil in the main body of this Hook, for the 
simple reason that there was little or nothing to say. From 
Yarro to Festus the sym])toms which we have noted elsewhere 
recur with unmistakable tidelity. Tin; etymology and significa- 
tion of words; tho explanation of customs, rites, myths; the 
aiTangements of accidc ice and syntax — all these things awake 
evident interest, and receive crireful and often most intelligent 
pains. These graminariaiis (and, of course, still more profes- 
sedly metrical writers like 'rerentianus Alaurus) are diligent 
on metre, and even behliid metre, on that most difficult of 
subjects, in all times and languages, the metrical ipiality and 
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quantity as distinguished from the metrical arrangement of 
words. But where all these things begin to grouj) and 
crystallise themselves into higher criticisin of literary form and 
charm, there our authors, I think it will be found with hardly 
an exception, stop dead. I shall be surprised (to stick to the 
example formerly given) to have pointed out to me a single 
passage in which the yodical (piality of the Eniiian, the 
Lucretian, and the Virgiliaii hexameter is discussed. 

At the same time, it would be uncritical not to perceive, and 
unhistorical not to note, the existence in the history of Latin 
literature of a current running strongly in the opposite direc- 
tion, making itself distinctly felt at more than one ])eri()d, and, 
finally, in creative literature at least, going near to triumph. 
We have seen, both directly and indirectly, that in the first 
century of our era there a very strong set towards archaism 
and euphuism, that it had the patronage of Seneca the father, 
certainly, if not also that of his more famous and more influ- 
ential son ; that it was not by any means wholly disapproved by 
Pliny ; and that though what we may call literary orthodoxy was 
against it, a very large bulk (perhaps llie great majority) of tlie 
prose d(.‘clainations and the verse exercises of the time must have 
exhibited its intluence. What is more, it is certain that in more 
than one of the ItOinan colonial or provincial districts, which 
furnished freslier and more vigorous blood than the Eternal City 
herself, or her Italian precinct, could now supply, this tendency 
received very strong accessions from various Icjcal peculiarities. 
It seems to have been least prevalent in Gaul, though by no 
means unknown there; the Senecas, and Quintilian himself, 
show at what an early date Spanish blood or birth inclined 
those who had it to what was long afterwards to take names 
from Guevara and Gongora. But the great home of Roman 
Euphuism was Africa. To say nothing of ecclesiastical writers 
like Tertullian (who might be supposed to have their style 
affected by Eastern influences), Aiuileius earlier, and Martianus 
later, are more tlian sufficient, and luckily pretty fully extant, 
witnesses to the fact. 

Yet this tendency is not represented in criticism at all. 
Apuleius, who was a very pretty pleader as well as an accom- 
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plished Euphuist in original composition, might well have left 
us a parallel to I)e Quincey's own vindications of the ornate 
style, if he had chosen ; but it did not ap])areiitly occur to him 
though the Florida would have given a tpiite convenient and 
proper home to such a dissertation.^ Con nmorc as Martiaiius 
describes (in the passage above translated) the gorgeousness 
of lihetoric, it is strictly in refmence to her ovatorkal practice. 
ll the satires of the later Cicsars time lake the other side, 
and so do give us some criticism on tliat, it is pretty cer- 
tainly because all tlie greatest satirists, from Aristo])hanes 
downwards, have always been I'ories, and liave selected the 
absurdities of innovation more gladly than those of tradition 
for their target. JSbiy, it is a rpiestioii whether Petronius, in 
one direction, and Persius in another, do not, so far as their 
own compositions are concerned, somewlial incur the blame of 
which they are so lavish, though Martial and rluvenal cnatainly 
do not. On all sides tlje conviction comes in that for strictly 
literary criticism the time was not ripe, or that the country, 
the nation, was indisposed and unprej)arod for it. 

In no point, perliaj)s, is lliis so noteworthy and so surprising 
as in regard to what we may call the literary criticism of 
metre. For tliis Latin oll’ered, at both ends of tlie history 
of Latin proper, temptations and opportunities wliicli, so far as 
we know, were unknown to the Oreeks. At the one end there 
were tlie remains, scanty, hut significant even now, then prol.>- 
ably abundant, of “ JSaturniaii ” prosody. Of this, of course, 
P-omaii writers, technical and other, do take notice: they even, 
with the antiquarian and mythological patriotism so commoii at 
Pome, take a fairly lively interest in it. Put of the remarkable 
li/rrart/ difference between it and the acce])ted literary metres — 
a point almost exactly on a par with that of the difference be- 
tween our ballad metre and tlie accepted literary poetic forms 
of the eighteenth cent\iry — they do not, so far as 1 remember, 
seem to have taken any notice at all. There must have been — 
ill fact we know perfectly well that there were — Eomaii literary 

' The fact that the subject not sel- and <lops not conie, is not witliout 
dom seems to be coming {c.f/.j at i. 9 fcigiiitlcancc. 
and iv. 20) in this curious patchwork, 
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antiquaries as diligent, as enthusiastic, and, no doubt, at least as 
intelligent as any of our own, from Percy and Hurd to Tyr- 
whitt and liitson. TIutc is no reason in the nature of things 
(indeed, Varro is a very fair analogue to the historian of English 
poetry) why there should not have been Komans of the calibre 
at leasL of Warton, if not even of Gray. But hardly a vestige 
of the combined antiquarian, ydiilological, and literary interest, 
wliich animates all these men of ours, appears in the extant 
fragments of any Boman writer. 

The facts at the other end point to the same conclusion. 
From lU) lioman critic, so far as I know, have we any notice 
whatsoever of that insurrection or resurrection (whichever word 
may be preferred) of accentual against quantitative rhythm 
which is one of the most interesting, and certainly one of the 
most mysterious, plienoniena of the literary history of the 
world. Grant that early in the third century (if that be the 
riglit date) no cultivated student was likely to pay much atten- 
tion to the barbarous rhythms of a Commodian,^ to be prepared 
even to consider 


“ Au<lite qnoniain propliota de illo pricdixit 

as a hexameter. But a hundred Jind fifty years later things 
were different. Before ^lacrobius wrote, before Seivius com- 
mented, the verse of Prudentius had been given to the world. 
Now, the mere classical scholar has no doubt been usually 


' Tlie edition of the I nstructionts 
and the Otmu n Apalofitiicutii. whu'h F 
use is the most aecessil»le, and 1 tliiiik 
tlte most I'oceiit, that of K. Ludwig 
(two parts, T.eip-if, 1S77-7S). P>ut I 
must own tliat a certain cfnnjmnc- 
tion invades me at finding any fault 
with tliesliorteoniiiigsof ancient critic's, 
wlicii I liiid in this edition, at the end 
of the nincteeiJih ct-ntury, great care 
about the text, but not a single w^*rd 
about the date, the person, or the cir- 
cumstances of Connnodianus, and an 
utter ignoring of the literary position 
and interest • jf tlie mat ter I'dit^d. (Jom- 
mo.lian’s form may be barbarous, and 


his matter may be j-ospecLably ordin- 
ary ; but be is, at any rate, on a not 
yet «li.>t urbed hypothesis, the ancestor 
— or the earliest example — of the 
]»ros<idy of every modern language 
w'liich c»)inl)ines (as some at least of us 
Indd that all motleni languages do) 
(juantitative scansion w’ith a partly or 
wdiolly non-fjuantitative syllabic value. 
And <nie might at least have expected 
a few facts, if not a little discussion, to 
butter the bread of the bare text in 
su«-*h a ease. But the fetish of the 
letter has heen too much for this editor 
also. 
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unkind to Prudentius,^ but few people who have read him with- 
out a fixed idea that anybody who writes in Latin is bound 
to confirm to the prosody of the Augustan age, can have read 
liim without frequent satisfaction. At any rate, he is a literary 
2jrrson; and his personality is emphasised by the fact tliat at 
one time he tries to write, and not infrequently succeeds in writ- 
ing, very fair orthodox hexameters and trimeters ; at others 
(and in the best work of the Offthemrrinun and Feridty/ift non) 
liis verse, whether answering to the test of the finger or not 
in metre, is ch‘.arly accentual in rhythm, and seems to be 
yearning for rliyme to complete and dr(‘ss it. Now% it literary 
criticism in the full sense had be(*n common, such a phenomenon 
must have attracted attention. The orthodox critics would have 
attacked it as furiously as the orthodox critics in England 
attacked Coleridge’s system of metrical ecpiivaleuce, or the 
orthodox critics in France attacked Victor Hugo’s enjfnnhnnaits. 
Tile unorthodox critics, the revolutionary and romantic party, 
wouhl, as in each case, have welcomed it with pjcaiis. l>ut, so 
far as we know, not the slightest notice was taken of Prudcntius 
by the literary wits of the Satnnndiff, or by any one else. 

In part, no doubt, this silence may be set down to accidental 
and extra - literary causes. The very growth of provincial 
literatures would at once have rendered the productions of these 
literatures less likely to reach Itome, and liav(‘ disinclined the 
literary critics of the capital to listen to provincial productions. 
Even the debate of (Jhristian and Pagan,- as it became more and 
more of a confiict between triumphant youth and declining 
eld, less and less of the resurrection of a desperate and dt^spised 
minority against established order, may have had something to 
do with the matter. Put, however this may be, the facts are 
the facts. 


' I use the Dclphiii edition, l»ut I 
lielieve the standards .'iro tlms** of Uh- 
barius (Tubingen, 18 to) ov Dressel 
(Lcipsie, 18(J0). A good deal of work 
which lias not yet come in iny ^^ay 
seems to have been recently spent 
this most interesting writci-, resulting 
ill such things as the lirst pai-t »»f a 
Lexicon Prudcntinnum (Bermann, U]«* 


s:da, IShl), a l)(u>k on illustrated MSS. 
of him (Stetteuer. Ilerliii, IS!)."/, while 
in Kiiglaiid Mr Bridge?, has translated 
some of his charming hymns. 

- Symmachus, the great defender of 
Virgil in the JSutitrndfin^ was an obsti- 
nate ami audacious champion of Pagan- 
i?.m against (.liristianity : ami Pi-uden- 
tius wrote directly against him. 
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AVe shnll do well to accept them as they are, and to recognise 
that Latin had the criticism which it deserved, the criticism 
which was made necessary by the conditions of its own classical 
literature, and, lastly, the criticism which was really most 
useful botli for itself and for its posterity — that is to say, in 
greater or l(*.ss degree, not merely the so - called llomance 
tongues, ])ut all the literary hanguages of modern Europe. The 
first t\v(j ])oints must be tolerably clear to any tolerable Latinist, 
but they may be freslily put. A literature like classical Latin, 
which is from Hrst to last in stain pnpWari^ which, with what- 
ev(*r ‘strength, deftness, elegance, even originality at times, 
follows in the footsteps of another literature, must for the very 
life of it have a critical creed of order, discipline, moderation. 
Otherwise it runs tlie. risk of being a mere hybrid, even a mere 
monstrosity. 

Still more certainly, nothing could have b(ien better for the 
future of the world than the exact legacy which Latin left, not 
merely in its great examples of literature, but in the forms of 
the scholastic (framinar and Khctoric, to that millennium of 
nicoiistruction and recreation which is called the Middle Age. 
For that wonderful period — which even yet lias never been put 
in its right pla(‘e in the history of the world — a higlien lesson 
would have been thrown away, or positively injurious. No in- 
struction in Lomaiitiiasin was wanted by th(». ag(iS of Itomaiice : 
tor full literary knowledge of the ancient litcu'aUires they were 
in no wise suited or ])repared. Their business was, after a 
long period of meni fuiiiidation-work in the elaboration of the 
modern speeches, to get together the materials of the modern 
literatures, and to build up the structure of these as well as tliey 
could. So strongly did they feel tlie aisus towards this, that 
they even travestied into their own likeness such of the old 
literature as remained. 

But still Orammar and lihetoric abode — to be a per})elual 
grounding and tutelage, a “fool-guard” and guide-post in these 
ages of exploration and childhood. That the lllietoric was 
meagre and arbitrary, that a great deal of it had nothing to do 
with literature at all, hut was a sort of fossilised skeleton of a 
bygone philosophy, or else a mere business training, mattered 
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nothing. The Triviuui and Quadrivium, the legacies of the 
classics, especially of Latin, gave in every one of their divisions, 
and not least in .Ithetoric, precisely the formal stays, the fixed 
norms and forms of metliod, which were required in the general 
welter. 

Had the approci.ative criticism of Latin been stronger and 
wider, had it left any tradition in its own last age, and so been 
able to thi'ow that tradition as a bridge over the dark time to 
come, it would have been no advantage, but a loss and a 
mischief. Not only would it liave hem waste of time for the 
jMiddle Ages to appreciate (Jreek and Latin literature critically, 
if they could have (h)ne so, but it would hav(i hampered tliem 
in tlie doing of their (j\vii great day’s, or rather night’s, work — 
their work of assimilation, of recup(*ration, and, not least, of 
dr(‘am. 
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MEDI/EVAL CBITK'ISM 


" Siifii rot-nfiu/'i lUjftlf lint > n i th,o f i-u i > >tfli n furafii^:. 


— Dantk. 




(CHAPTER I. 

HKrOllE DANTE. 

ClfAUACTFaifSTICS OF MEDI/KVAL LITERATURE- ITS A ITITUOi: To CRITICISM — 
IMPORTANCE OF PROSODY — THE EARLY FORMAL RHETORICS: BEDE — 
ISIDORE — ALCUIN ('^) — ANOTHER TRACK OF INQUIRY — ST AUOUSTINE A 
PROFESSOR OP RHETORIC — HIS ATTITUDE TO Lll'ERATURE P.EFORE AND 
AFTER HIS CONVERSION— ANALYSIS OF THE ‘CONFESSIONS’ FROM THIS 
r<>lNT OF VIEW — A ('ONCLUSION FROM THIS TO THE GENERAL PATRISTIC 
VI EM' OF LITERATURE — SIDONIUS APOLMNARIS - Hf^ ELABORATE 
EPITHET-COMPAIlfSON AND MINUTE CRITICISMS OF STYLE AND METRE — 
A DEI [BERATE t’RITIQUE — CASSIODORUS IIOETITIUS —CRITICAL ATTITUDE 
OF THE FIFTH CENTURY — THE SIXTH : FULCF.NTIUS — THE FULGENTH AND 
THEIR BOOKS- 'THE ‘ SUPER THEBAIDKN ’ AND ‘ EXPOSITIO VI R(4ILTANA ’ — 
VENANTIUS FOUTUNATUS— ISIDORE OF SEVILLE AGAIN— BEDE AGAIN — 
HIS -ARS MKTIUCA’ — THE CENTRAL MIDDLE At ; ES TO JJE MORE RAPIDLY 
PAS SED OVER— PROVENVAL AND LATIN TREATISES - THE ‘ DE DICTAMINE 
RHYTHMICO’ — .JOHN OF GARUANDLV — THE ‘ LA BYRINTH US ’ — CRITICAL 
REVIEM’ OF POETS CONTAINED IN IT -3IINOH RHYTHMICAL TRACTATES — 
Gl*:OFFREV DE VINSAUF : HIS "NOVA POEI’RIA.’ 

It may seem a platitude, but it really has much more of the 
altltudinous than of the platitudinous about it, to say that, 
befonj entering on the consideration of mediieval criticism,^ 
it is above all things necessary to clear the mind of cant about 
iiiedi;uval literature. For in no division of this work is such a 

^ Ais ut, the beginning of Hk. ii. I h.ul <»f any <»iie >jive Uayniorul Lully, who 
loss obligiitinii to acknf)wknlge than at iloos not ux with anything, 

that of Hk. i., po here also the Uiminu- though he biought Uhotoik, like other 

tioii continues. On the general sulijcct Muences, into his philosophic scheme, 
it api)roache.«i zero. TIum v hiuiseli is Kven in regard to indiviiluals, it is only 

more sketchy than himself here ; and on Dante that 1 know of much pre- 

has i>ractically nothing in detail to say cedent treatment, and for that r. infra. 
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caution a more appropriate writing on the door. On the class- 
. ical and on tlie modern sections it would be a 
nrsofninil- giatuitous iiiipertimuicc. in both of them, as here, 
(ivalUtfra- tliere is the distinction between linguistic and liter- 
ary criticism, and the further distinction between 
literary criticism of dilTerent kinds. Ihit in both there are, as 
tliere always have been in relation to tlie classics, and as there 
sometimes have been in relation to modern literature, a very 
large number of persons wlio are awai’e of the and 

who can cross them. 

Tn mediaeval literature siu*]i ])ersons are, and for the strongest 
reasons, much more to seek. Until recently — it is the greatest 
“ refusal ’’ and the gr(*atest misfortune in the literary history of 
the world — mediieval literature, which some, at least, believe to 
hold the keys of both ancient and modern, was utterly neglected 
and contemned. Then, for a time, it was praised without- full 
knowledge, or by divination only. It is now possible to know 
much if not most of it ; but few are they who are (‘ontent to 
know it as litenitiire. Not only has it liad to go through, 
all at once, the usual diseases to which literary childhood is 
o])no.\ious, th(i petty grammarianisms whicli Latin and Cl reek 
got over in their own time, the scpiabbles as to interpretation 
from which the Renaissance, to a great extent, delivered us in 
thcii' case, and the criticastry of the seventeenth -- eighteenth 
ctmtnries, but new ailments, dijditherias and inllueiizas of its 
own, have arisen in “ phonology,'’ and Heaven knows what else. 
Even this does not (ixliaust the list of ills that wait upon its 
most unhappy state. It has been thought necessary, for political 
and ecclesiastical reascjiis, to ])raise the Middle Ages a little 
unwisely for a time, and then (more recently) to abuse them 
with an unwisdom so much greater, that one feels inclined to 
relapse upon the mood of the real Mr Kenelm J)igby of The Broad 
of Jloitourj and the imaginary Mr Chainmail of Crotchet 
Castle. Abused and extolled as “ Ages of Eaith," they were 
really ages of a mixture of logical argument and playful half- 
scepticism. Regarded with scorn as ‘'Ages of Ignorance," they 
knew what they did know thoroughly, which is more than can 
be said of some others. Commiserated as Ages of Misery, they 
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were probably the happiest times of the world, puttiiii»' Arcadia 
and Fairyland ont of sight. Patronised as Ages of mere pre- 
paration, they accomplished things that we Iiave toiled after 
ill vain for some live hundred years. Tliey have in the rarest 
cas(js been really understood, even historically. And tlie. 
understanding which has, in tliese rani ca.s(‘s, readied their 
history, has almost always merely scrab])led on the doors of 
tlieir literature. There are exceptions, of course, some of whom 
have taught me all T know, and whom 1 honour only short of 
the great originals. J>ut they are still exceptions. 

Lest any one should accuse me of passing from criticism into 
dithyrambic, let me acknowledge at oncai that whatsoever the 
7/.H attUwlti ^liddle Ages were or were not, tluiy wei'e (icrtaiiily 
(o rrtfK'iwL. Ages of Criticism. They could not — it has 
already been hinted — have biion anything of the kind ; it would 
have ruined their business and choked iheir vocation if they 
had attempted to be so. One miglity figure does indeed show 
hinis(df in their midst, to pass on the torch from Aristotle ami 
Longinus, through unknowing ages, to (^.)leridge and Saint(‘- 
Beuve. Put their very essi.mcii was oi)pused to critiidsui in 
any jirevalonce. The irn'orrigible and triumphant (tliough or 
because wholly unconscious) originality which, in practice, 
cri^ated the Ivomance, revolutionised the Drama, altered His- 
tory, devised a fresh Lyric, would have been cmistrained and 
pai'alysed in the face of theory. At no time can we be so 
thankful for the shortcomings of the School Llietoric which, if 
it had been lietter, might liave done frightful harm. Had tin; 
Ibalian critics, with their warpiiigs of Plato and of Aristotle, 
a])peared in the thirteenth century instead of tlu^ sixteenth, it 
might have lieeii all over with us. For tli(i thirteenth century 
was docile: the sixtemith, fortunately, was not. 

In one particular, however, the comparatively scanty criticism 
of the thousand years from the sack of Rome by Alaric to the 
Im})oriamr Constantinople before jMahomet, ac([iiires a 

of prosod if, n( 3 ^v significance. We have hitherto said little about 
the formal criticism of prosody, and for good reasons. The 
G^reek, and in a less degree the Latin, writers on Metric, are 
interesting, but their interest is hardly literary at all, tliough it 
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has so much to do with literature. Before we have any finished 
classical literature from them, Greek had by its own euphuia 
acquired, and Latin liad forced on itself by a stern process of 
gymnastic, systems of prosody which, though in the former 
case at least easy as nature, were in both cases simply a branch 
of mathematics. The decay of Greek, the bursting by the 
strong Italian wine of the earthen or leathern vessel of artificial 
))rosody which had so long contained it, and the rise of the new 
vernaculars, introduced a perfectly different situation ; and the 
criticism, the tentative unscientiiic rule-of-thumb criticism, of 
})rosody assumed an importance, at about the beginning of the 
fifth century of our era, whicli it has not lost on the eve of the 
twentieth. But these general questions will be further treated 
at the close of this Book (sec Intercluipter hi.) We must now 
turn to the details of the actual history. 

The standard collection^ of Latin Bhetorics contains four of 
very early date, speaking from our j>resent point of view. The 
oldest, and, if it were genuine, the most interesting, 

Jhc tarbj » . . . i i • i 

forihul ' 01 all 111 point ot authorship, that attributed to S. 

Augustine, we shall — for reasons — take last. The 

others, still of great interest in tliis respect, are by, 

or attributed to, the tliree greatest men of “ regular ” letters in 

the whole period (oOO-lOOO), except Scotus Erigena — to wit, 

Lede, Isidore of Seville, and Alenin. 

Bede, who has also left ns work of interest on metre,^ lias 
included in his works a tractate on the Tropes and Figures of the 
Holy Scriptures which gives us, at least, a glimmer in darkness. 
His argument is characteristic of his time; but nobody except 
a churl, and an igrioraril and foolish churl, will smile at it. The 
Figures are the most important things in style ; the Scriptures 
are the most important of books; tliereforc there must bo as 
good Figures in the Scriptures as in any other book, and better. 
He uses, to prove his point, seventeen figures with examples. 

^ Ed. C.’a}»i)o. oniiior, j>j). 31S-3‘28 ; pp. dorus is also in both collections. It lias 
37.')-409. Ed, Halm, i. 137-151 ; ii. been glanced at, supra (pp. 348, 349), 
.50.5-.5.50, 607-81 8. Th(? Rlutoric (form- and will be noticed again, infra (}>. 390). 
ing part of \\\^ hiHitidiorus) (’assio- E. in/m, p. 403. 
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In what follows, tlie chief point of interest is that he first 
quotes classical examples (chiefly from Virgil) and then Scrip- 
tural analogues. But he does not by any means confine himself 
to the chosen seventeen. 

The critical importance of tliis, for its time especially, can 
be shown with little labour. The great danger, the great curse, 
so to say, of uncritical reading, is the taking of things as a 
matter of course, and the negh;ct to analyse and ascertain the 
exact causes and sources of literary excellence. Now, in itself, 
the comparison of the Bible and the classics, from the hard-and- 
hist point of view of a scholastic classification of Figures, is a 
very small mattcu* — and not perhaps (‘ven a veny good matter. 
But wlieii these two so dilferent things are compared, from any 
poiht of view no matter what, the curiosity is aroused; the 
mind begins to consider wliat it really (lorn think fine in this 
and that: and in liap])y circumstances and cases a real — in 
any perha])S some approacli to a real — np])reciation of the good- 
ness of literature will result. Bede did not intend this — he 
might hav(‘, left no pej^per to any one who suggested it to Inm, 
as a consequence of his work. But such a consequence at least 
might follow. 

The references of that great authority of the early Jliddle 
Ages, Isidore of Seville, to Bhetoric are not copious, and are 
cliiefly made up of the already consecrated tags, 
while the subject is somewhat mixed with Logic. 
The orator is the vir lotufs flicviuli ; the parts of ithetoric 

are as usual, its kinds likewise. The forensic side is almost 
exclusively prominent, and style has hardly any attention 
at all.i 

Very much more curious is the dialogue with Charlemagne, 
attributed to Alenin or Albinns. The emperor- king, in a 
rather precious hut not inelegant style, beseeches 

A/cumi^i). ])oint; and his teacher, with 

grandiosity suitable (at least on the estimate of Martianus) 
to the subject, protests that the spark of his little intellect 
can add nothing to the flame-vomiting light of the emperor's 

* But see beU.w (p. 100) for ftlior cojitributions of Isidore to our subject. 
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but will obey his commands, yV.rif a anctoritatcin vetcrum. 
In fact, he follows tlie usual lines, witli occasional indulgence 
in the curiously, and rather barbarically, but sometimes not 
unpleasantly, ornate style which seems to have xdeased the 
youthful nations of modern Europe. The hard cases of the 
old Declaniatioiis make a considerable appearance — in fact, 
very much more of the dialogue (which is neither very 
long nor very short) is devoted to this side of the matter 
than is the case with llede and Isidore; and there is even 
a slight glance into the subject of Fallacies. The passage 
on .I'Uocutioii may be scrutiuisiHl, not perhaps with very great 
results, but with some interest and profit, not merely be- 
cause it directly concerns us, but also because one may at 
least hope to have the inKioritof^ retrrum ([ualified ])y a little 
personal and temporal colour. From attention to styhi comes 
rr/iifshfs to the cause, and tUijniias to the orator. It must 
be ct (tpertrt — rhat is to say, grammatically correct 

and clearly arranged. Tlu* best authors must be read, and 
their example followed. In choosing single words (here the 
characteristic above-mentioned may be thought to api)ear, 
while the sentiment, and even the phrase, though of coursi^ 
not new, leads us interestingly on to the great work of 
Dante) we ought to clioose drda rf illudri.u. Aletaphor 
{trtnidafio) brings ornament ; as the lirst object of clothing 
is to keep the cold out, and then we make it ornamental, 
so, tfcc. In fact, metaphor is now quite conimon — the very 
vulgar speak of the viiu*s “ gemming, the harvest being 
“luxuriant,” tlie crops “wavijig”: for what can liardly be 
described by a “proper” word is illustrated by a metaphor. 
Metaphors make things clearer, as “ the sea sJdvcrn ” ; and 
sometimes save a periidirasis, as “the dart flvs from the 
hand.” lUit you must be careful only to use honest meta])hors ; 
and here tlie old illustrations recur. Special figures are slightly 
touched, tliough Metonymy and Synecdoche occur. The re- 
marks on Composition are very meagre, chiefly deprecating 

^ Aicri Htnuiiiicoiiio wlicrewith the Dfirk iXyes like<l 

/vf/iir.i Kr’ni/lllft mci nil nd- to Jiglitcil (kil’kness. 

iln*(i This wa*. I Ik* kiinl 
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liiatus, the juxtaposition of similar syllables, &c. It is not 
imnote worthy that much more time is spent on actual de- 
livery, that no illustrations from tlui poets a})pear, and that 
the piece finishes with remarks on religious and moral vir- 
tue, of great excellence in themselves, but having very little 
to do with Rhetoric, save indirectly in tlie epideictic kind. 

JUit it is unnecessary to hunt further through the for- 
mal Rhetorics which appeared during the J)ark and earlier 
Amfhcr though it may be proptu- to rii- 

trackof turii to tlie subject in the chapter dealing with 

inqiin'f/. Criticism after I)ant(\ Conservative in all tlieir 

ways, though with a conservatism eompatible with limitless 
ex])atiation and rehandling, these Ages iiowIick.* more 

conservative than in regard to Rhetoric; and Martianus by 
himself almost represents their manual thereof. The intiuence 
of llio Marriage, of Plnlohgij, wliich is prominent at the middle 
in the Coiitculion (f PhjjlIlH fhol Flora} aj)pears again at tlie 
very close, when Ilawes “rang to even-song/' and it will dis- 
pense all but specialists from investigation under this head. 
We have seen how small is its contribution to criticism. AVe 
must therefore look elsewhere, and, throwing back a little to 
St Augustine, himself a Proh^ssor of Rlu'toric, may endeavour 
to trace and pick up, often in bypath.s, such windfalls of ex- 
pression about literature as may enable us to compose* some- 
thing like a history, if not of delinite and ex])ressed Ch‘iticism, 
at any rate of Taterary Taste, century by ciuiturv, from the 
fourth to the thirteenth, through a chain of now almost wholly 
Christian writers. 

It is ])robable, if not certain, that tin* Frinripia Jl/aiorirrs^ 
which has been already leferred to, ami whic*h we have 
Sf. Aiiqustliir ^^Bder the name of Aurelius Augustinus, was never 
a written or delivered by llu* chief of the Latin 

oj NhHonc. pj^t-hei*.-, at Tagaste or at Carthage, at Alilan or 
at Rome. The loss to him is certainly not great. The 

^ Tliitj very agreeable Latin originally, it w«)iiia se(‘in, 

debate on the merits of knight.-* an<l fr»>in the twelfth. It may bo found in 
clerks as lovcr.s, which bad so long a Wright’s Porm.s of W'nlhr p. 

popularity that it was paraphrased by 2.-'S (London, ISIIV or in Cnnmna 
Chapman on the eve of the ^.eventeenth Ihinma, p. Io.'j (old od.. Breslau. ISP 1 b 
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treatise, which is short (some ten quarto pages in Cap- 
peronnier), is based upon, and apparently to a large ex- 
tent quoted or stolen from, Herniagoras, Cicero’s llhodian 
master. It busies itself first with the nature of Khetoric, 
and tlie calumnies brought against it, and proceeds to 
the examination of teclinicalities, not dictionary -fashion, as 
had lately become usual, but continuously, l^erliaps the sole 
argument (a worthless one enough, for there were probably 
ten thousand professors of i^hetoric doing the same thing in 
his time) for the Saint’s authorship is, that no book could 
better answer to liis own bitter description of his worldly 
profession as “selling words to boys.” 

But he was a Trofessor of Ithetoric, and therefore, in a 
way, of literature ; and the decisive, because in most cases 
unintentional, evidence of the Oon/rssions^ touches 
subject closclv and fre<[uently. We can not only 
/n/orf. amf see what was Augustine’s attitude to literature even 
afhr hts before his conversion, but from his attitude to it 
after that event we can, without rashness or unfair- 
ness, discern the causes which make one huge and important 
division of late ancient and early mediceval literature — the 
works of the Fathers of the Church — almost a blank for 
our special purpose. 

That Augustine as a little boy (Con/., I. 1 3) hated Greek 
and loved Latin, especially the Latin poets, “ has nothing in 
it more marvellous than that any healthy English 
should hate Latin and love (it is to be 
.sionsyWiwz hoped that he still does love) Jiohinsoii Crusoe, and 
thispoiiifoj and the Morfc d' Arthur, and the Faerie 

CH'V\ 

Queenr. And there is, no doubt, some allowance 
to be made for that “megalomania” of repentance which 
besets the strongly religious, in his regrets for the tears he 
shed over dead Dido, neglectful of his own death in life 
as far as the sciul was concerned.^ But his attitude to 


* Tlie editions of the ConffnaionH, 
Latin and English, are so numerous 
that I refer to none in particul.ar, but 
'juote book and chajtter tljroughout. 


- For j>ooi’ little Roman boys liad no 
frosr. Defoes or Marry ats. 

Virgil was of course iiopular every- 
where. Rut, as we have seen, he was 
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literature, as expressed in this chapter and onwards, is 
oestive not merely of religiosity, hut of a certain antiquarian 
priggishness. Will not even the “ sellers of grammar ” con- 
fess that nohody knows when yT'hieas came to Carthage, 
while the more learned know that he never did ? Which 
iri the more useful, reading and writing ixir Sf\ or tlie tig- 
numts of poeXry ? Homer, though full of ‘‘ sweetly idle 

liction,” was bitter to him, because he was dillicult. And 
tiien he returns to the other line, wherein, it must be con- 
fessed, he had strong ])agan as well as Christian support. 

Do not the poets assign vicc^s to the gods, or rather give tlie 
divine title to wicked men ^ (cap. IG.) Does not Terence 
actually make one of liis characters shelter his own sin under 
Jove/s example ^ How absurd it was, if not worse, to have to 
learn by heart the wrath of Jun<» at her ill-success in thwarting 
yEneas ! Nay, he jn'oceeds to further .altitudes. Crammar is 
more carefully observed than the Law of tiod. lilietoric helps 
y('U to do barm to human beings. His own father spent 
ni(»re money than be could afford on sending him to Madaura 
and Carthage for education, hut was wholly indifferent to his 
s}>iritual welfare (Look IT. cap. iii.) His success in the lihetoric 
school (III. 2) tilled him with wicked pride. He even liked 
stage plays; was so wretchedly mad as to grieve at their false- 
hoods and shadows, and so wicked as to sympathise with the 
imaginary but immoral enjoyments of lovtTS. He read Cicero’s 
Jforfnimis with admiration, bnt fur its wisdom, not its form. 
His own professorship of Iihetoric was a “ covetous selling of 
triciks to conquer,” though he liimself would not fee a wizard to 
gain a dramatic prize. lie wrote a tre{itise, Dc Apfo d Piv^nio, 
wliich we (like him) have not, bnt which was evidently, if 
criticism at all, criticism in the abstract. Althuugh he refers 
often [cjj,, V. 7) to liis lectures on literature, he givt‘S us hardly 
a notion of his literary preferences, estimates, views; and his 
aMaiiich.'can dilliculties, his agonies about the origin of evil, 

•'^eccially ]Mjj)ular in Roman Aftica, sonictiuies ^liouglit that iiiucli of tli© 

i>ecause of tlie local jiati'iotisui (tlio origin of lioniaiKc nia}’ 1-'^ traced to 

strongest sentiment of aiu'ient times^ this. J*'or Afi'ica, till the Mahometan 

"Inch laid hold of the -tory of the Deluge, was the most literal v quarter 

hapless Queen of Carthage. 1 have of the late Roman world. 
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seem to have drawn him fiirtlier and further from anythin<jj 
but a mere ])rofessional coiimH!t.i«)ii with the subject. In his 
high enlogiurn of A^ictorinus (A"ITl. 2) it can hardly be said that 
he says a word about his literature. In all his allusions to his 
Chair he constantly refers to tlie oratorical, or rather the de- 
bating and advocating, not the literary side. And what to me 
seems the most conclusive and remarkable point of all, the long 
discourse of sinful, or at least worldly, pleasures with which l>ook 
Ten closes, contains not a reference to the pleasures of literature, 
which, as we know from the b(‘ginning, he did think ungodly. 
They have a])pareiitly not im])ortance enough to be taken into 
consideration, not merely in connection witli the pleasures of 
sense (where there might be a reason for their omission), but 
along with curiosity, love of praise, fear of Idame, vainglory, 
self-conceit, and other jmrely intellectual temptations. Th(‘ 
boy had been charni(*d by Virgil and Terence — wicketl charms 
lie atknowiedges — but the man, thougli he certainly does not 
mean to deny their wickedness, has sini])ly jiiit them away as 
childish things. 

I have thought it well to be somewhat particular in regard to 
this appearance of what we may call tlie Puritan atlitudi^ to 
literature, in its earliest and ])orbaps almost its 

A rojtr/ttsioit . . ^ T ^ ^ i 

t'rowfhi^to S'r^’tilest ex])on(mt. It is or course not eiitindy new 
the. — nothing indeed is ever that; and it is not merely 

foreshadowed, but to a certain extent fathered, by 
the Platonic views of poetry, and the Academic and 
Pyrrhonist views of literature generally. Jhit tliesii old(‘r 
things here acquire an entirely new chara(*t(*r and importance — 
a character and an im].>ortance wliich can hardly be saitl to 
be merely matters of hi-tory yet. Moreover, as I have hinted 
almve, tlu^ attitude is that — varied only liy the personal factor — 
of all the lAithers, more o* until, and for some time aflei*, 

the complete downfall of T’agaiiism, and of the great imijorit y of 
ecclesiastical writers for a thousand years later still. 

Its justifications, or at least its excuses, have been often put, 
and must in great measure be allowed. N^ot merely had it, ns 
has been said, a most respectable pedigree in purely Pagan 
philosophy, but, as a fighting creed, it was almost indispensable 
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to the Church Militant. Literaturci, ami Heathen religion, and 
the Seven Deadly Sins, were, it might even seem, inextricably 
connected. If you wrote an epic you had to begin with Jove or 
some other falsci god ; if you wrote a parcel of epigrams it was 
practi('ally do rUjiicar to accuse somebody of unnatural vices, or 
alfect a partiality for them yourself. But evem if things had 
been better — if there had been no danger of relapses in faith, 
and none of the worst kind in practice} — it was inevitable that 
the poor Fine Arts should seem vain and trilling exercises to 
that intense “ otherworldliness ” which liad come (as no doubt 
it will at some time or other liave to coiih^ again) as an alter- 
native to secular absorption in things secular. To Augustine, 
as to monk and homilist long afterwards, not merely was the 
theology of literature false, and its morals detestable, but it was 
— m(U*ely as r»ccupation — frivolous and i)U(*rile, a thing unworthy 
jjot only of a Christhin but even of a i*easonable being. We 
slaill have to count with so much of this in the juesent book 
(and not there only) that it seemed worth wliilo to take note of 
it ill the outset. It probably did no great liarm, for, as ha*^ 
Immui repeated more than once, what was wanted was a new 
tlcveloiJincnt of literature, as fresli and as spontaneous as pos- 
sihle: and this miglit liav(‘ been more. Iiiml(*red than h(dj)ed ])y 
too gr(*at a devotion lo tlie old. Afeanwhih^ the »Seven Liljeral 
Arts were not much iiiteidered with, (dthcr by the Seven Deadly 
Sins or by tlieir opponent Virtues, and the mere necessities of 
preacliing and homily-writing, of (*ontroversy with heretics, and 
of historical suniniaries, obliged to ])raclise in the more scliolastic 
branches of literature itself. As for the less scliolastic, they 
came soon enough, and more than well enongli, as the rains 
of heaven descended and the wiiul of the Spirit bh‘W — the 
Xortlierii wind. 

In sucli a stale of mind literary criticism, though the fact is 
not even yet univcrsHlly recognised, is jiractically impossible. 
It is th(‘ furthe. stag , and to some extent the converse, of the 
famous fallacy -stated once by a eiitic^ of great tliough oiie- 

^ Peacock, in Untivjt. The mouth ii is put ul)vi »u-ly cxpi-csses 

utieniucc is of c 'U i-hk (IraiiiiiLi:', M«.r the .tutli'a's >ciilimciits. 
ilircct, but the ihar:.v‘t(‘]- iu whose 
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sid(3d ability, and probably accepted, tacitly or implicitly, by 
the majority of critics still — that a man “ must take pleasure in 
the thing represented before he can take pleasure in the repre- 
sentation.” Here the assumption is tliat, if you take pleasure 
in the representation, you take pleasure in the thing represented. 
And there is more also. Not only are the subjects of literature 
in j)arL men or devils masquerading as gods, in part men com- 
mitting more or less shameful acts ; but, oven when they are in 
themselves unobjectionable, they are idle fiction, there is no 
trutli or usefulness in them. Men with immortal souls to be 
saved or lost sliould at the worst be horrified at touching such 
pitch, at the Ixjst be ashamed of burdening themselves with sucli 
trum])ery. CIreat as is St Augustine’s genius for producing 
literature, one doubts wlielher he had much taste for estimat- 
ing it. The story of the famous j cars, which he stole, comes 
in rather fatally pal. He stole them, he says, not because 
he waiited them or liked them, but because it was nauglitv 
to do it. This, though no uncommon mood, is the worst pos- 
sible for tho critic. It leads him, in the same way, to [)raLse 
a book or an author, not bciause he really likes them, l.uit 
because they are naughty — the reverse' of tin*, otlier fallary 
and its punishment. 

Taking this fact into (‘onsiderathm, and adding to it Uu' tricts 
alreatly glanced at, — tlie sickness incidental to tin* moulting of 
language, the want of lielpfulness in sucli aiiciciu critics as 
were likely to fall in tlui writer’s way, the increasing scarcity, 
fur hundreds of years, of hooks, and oilier things of the same 
kind, — it will be seen to liave been not nearly hnt wliolly im- 
possible that the Ihirk and the Karly Midille Agijs (;oiild pro- 
duce much criticism — or any, strictly speaking. The imporL- 
roice of what they did pioduci,*, with the mnch greater import- 
ance of the wholly new material tliey olfered (to be long 
slighted by tii(* nitical world), will be consiilered at length 
ill the Interchapter succeeding tliis IJook. In the coursi^ of the 
r>ook itself wr shall have to consider a few rhetorical and art- 
poetical treatises, entirely in Latin, between the sixth century 
and the thirteenth, the solitary document of the De vulgar I 
A/ofjuio at tlie central point <.f tlie history, and perhaps some 
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more llhetorioi and Pocticn, now dealing in increasing measure 
for moderns with the modern tongues, between 1300 and 1500. 
But we sliall derive most of our material, and almost all the 
more interesting part of it, from incidental expressions on 
literary matters in books not professedly rhetorical or critical. 
And, taking century by century and beginning with the Fifth, 
we are lucky in finding at once, in the latter part of this, an 
interesting and half-famous writer who stands at the gate of 
the Dark Ages, but is something of a Janus, avowedly look- 
ing back on classical times, and, Christian as he is, admiring 
classical writers. 

The literary references in the works of Sidonius Apollinaris ^ 
are pretty numer(3us, and no small proportion of them possesses 
siiloiiiHs dir(?cl or indirect critical 1 rearing. On the rather 
Ajniffiuarcs. nuuierous occasions wlien the good count -bishop 
puts a little thing of his, in easy or ilebihi verse, into his letters, 
he by no means seldom jnefaces or follows it with a little 
modest de])reciati()n ; he lias not a few references to books 
Mid reading, and now and then be criticises in form. We 
could therefore hardly have a fairer cliaiice of kiiowiiiL: wliat, 
at l1i(‘ very eleventh hour and fiftieth minntc of the classical 
I'criod, was the general state of literary taste in the West. 
That Sidonius was a very well-read man, not merely tor Ins 
time, and that he had access irat mercdy to most of the things 
that we have but to many that we liave not, is siilliciently estab- 
lished by this evidence. And that lie diil not merely read but 
marked — tluit lie endeavoured to shape a style for himself from 
Ids reading — is (Mpially certain. Nor would it be any argument 
against bis critical comjieleuce that this style is, if not exactly 
harsh, or even very barbarous, marked hy the affeciatloii and 
involution which seem to beset alike periods of immaturity and 
periods of decadence, and which were specially likely to alfect 
a period of both at oiicm^. 

1 >ut it is not easj to ra ik him very high. I lis critical utterances 
have a besetting .eiideiicy to run off* into tliose epithet-tickets 
wliich liave bemi referred tc» more than once, and which were 
tlie curse of the routine criticism of antirpiity. Still, he is very 

^ K‘l. Vaulu::' Leii»sic, 189;', 
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interesting both for hivS position and for his intrinsic character- 
istics : and a selection from the passages bearing on the subject 
which I have noted in my reading may, as in former cases, be 
of service*. 

TJie very dedication of the Epistles to Constantius shows him 
to us as moilostly endi*avouring to follow, if without presump- 
tuous footsl.e])s, ‘^tlie roundness of Symmachus, the discixdine 
ami maturity of riiiiy,” for lie will not say a word of Cicero, 
referring only to an odd criticism of tliat master ^ hy Julius Titi- 
aiius, and to an oxpres.sion of the .school of Kronto, “the* ape 
of tile orators,” a])plic(l to Titianus himself, Tlie de.scription - of 
the villa at .Vinies which, from Gibbon's'^ introduction of it, is 
perhaps bett(!r known than anything else of Sidonius, includes 
that of a library containing religions works arranged in cases 
among the annehairs of the ladies, and a collection of profane 
authors near the nums seats. Thus not merely Augustine, 
rrudentius, and the Latin tran.slation of Origen l>y Itullnus, but 
Varro and Horace, rec'cived attention; while tlie excellence of 
Iiuliiius work is hroiight out by a critical allusion to tlie trans- 
lations by Apuleius of the iV/Of/o, and by Cicero of the Ih 
Coratut. 

The in(*tri(‘al quc'^tiojis which wen* becoming of such inimeiise 
critical imporiance, in consequence of the impingence of vt;r- 
jiacular acc(*nt ami rlij^tlim on Latin, nra frcfiueiilly tourdied 
upon by Sidonius, not, of eonrsc, with a full (that was impos- 
sible), hut with a fair, sense of their magnitude. He thinks, 
justly enough ( Ep. ii. 10),* tliat “unless a remnant, at any rate,-’ 
vindicates the [)urity of the Latin tongue from tlie rust of 
harharism, we sl.all soon have to bewail it as iitUirly abolished 
and made away witli.' And tlieii he jiistilies himself for 
writing a “ tumultuous poem” on the eliurcli of “rope”''ra- 
lieiis at Lyons in lie.mleiaisyllahics (which h (3 seems oddly to 
ea'l “ trochaic ! riplets ” here, as looking at the end only), because 


' ill i<lih) I i,i>t ,tl>i ri )i(r .! iil'mti 

J't*niiiii Ilf/ ■ ohu, il/ii/i ill nyt ri u sn ft nii- 
ii'ir'ii'L iliijniiiii ,\i w.!'' it,it{ i nr f'.i j/rf/taiL 
Ejt. i. 1. p. 1 , f'l. cii . 

- K]». ii. a, p. 12. 

^ 111 .1 Dole to iii.s .D.oniij’ (ulj. 


wwi.; nt flu* EDi|H^rni‘ AviUis, the 
i'.it!M.*r-iii-!<i\\ nf our j) 0 (‘t ainl epistoler. 

^ I*. 41 V./. 

■' Vil jut nriiiai ml, 

'* SiUiniius Mf efiurso Usses pajm for 
hisliup ” ^^eiierally. 
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he wished not to vie with the hexameters of the eminent poets 
Constantins and Secundinus. 

There is a glance in iii. 3,' which may excite indignation 
in the apostles of the “ Celtic Itenascence,” at the nobility of 
JlispJahor- Correspondent dropping its Celtic slough ” and 
nu epithet- “imbuing itself, now with the style of oratory, now 
comparison Cameiial measures.” This was his brother-in- 

law Ecdicius, son of the Emperor Avitus. The epithets come 
now in single spies, now in battalions. In a very interesting 
letter (iv. 3), addressed GJtntdmno suo (not, of course, the Y>oet, 
wlio was dead before Sidonius was born), he says that if the 
“ prerogative of antiquity ” does not overwhelm him lie will 
refuse, as equals, the gravity of Eronto and the thunder of 
tlie Apuleian weight; nay, both the Varros, both the Vlinys. 
Then, after an equally hyperbolical praise in detail, he addresses 
Claudiaii’s work as “O Injok, multifariously pollent I 0 lan- 
guage, not of a thin, but of a subtle, mind ! which neither 
bombasts itself out with hyperbolical effusion, nor is thinned 
to tameness by taijri / wsIh ! And later: — 

“ Finally, no one in iny time has had such a faculty of ex- 
pressing what he wished to express. When ho - launches out 
against his adversary he claims, of right, the sf/tuholff of the 
characters and studies of either tongue. He feels like Pytha- 
goras, he divides like Socrates, he explains*" like Plato, he is 
pregnant like Aristotle ; lie coaxes like /Eschines, and like 
Jlemosthenes is wroth ; he has the Hortensian bloom of spring, 
and the fruitful summer^ of Cethegus; he is a Curio in eii- 
courageinent, and a Fabius in delay; a Crassus in simulation, 
and in dissimulation a C;esar. He ‘ suades ’ like (.’ato, ^//.ssiiades 
like Appius, p^^rsuades like Tully. Yea, if we are to bring the 
holy fathers into comparison, he is instructive like Jerome, 
destructive like Lactantius, constructive like Augustine ; he 


1 P. 55. 

' “He” ii])pears be 1 ;tter tli:in 
'■ it, " a.'s j»!irtly^a ])cr:.oiiifioati«^ii of the 
book, partly a poiito dejlivt'am of llie 
iliittci-y from tho autho: . 

^ Or pcrhap.s “expatiates” is letter 
for ^W.i'plicat" as a v ontrast to ihiplimi 
VOL. I. 


for Aristotle. 

•* Vtrnat . . . ostirat, a favourite an- 
ti «»f with SiUonius. Au 

alternative equivaloit for it wouKl be, 
of course, iho fres/nuas of s])rini5 and 
the ylov: of suinnier. N«>r does this 
exhaust the sugi;ested i>airs. 

2 Ji 
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soars like Hilary, and abases himself like John; reproves like 
Hasil, consoles like (iregory ; lias the fluency of Orosius, and 
the compression of Kufiiius ; can relate like Eusebius, implore 
like Eucherins; challenges like Paulinus, and like Ambrose 
p(‘rseveres.” 

As for liymns ‘'your commaticJ is copious, sweet, lofty, and 
overtops all lyrical dithyrambs in poetical pleasantness and his- 
torical truth. And you have this special peculiarity, 
f o/’fhat while keeping the feet of your metres, the 

styh and syllables of your feet, and the natures of your 
syllal)les, you can, in a scanty verse, include rich 
words within its limits, and the shortness of a restricted poem 
does not banish the length of a fully equipped prose phrase': 
so easily do you manage, with tiny trochees and tinier pyrrhics, 
to surpass, not merely the ternaries of the niolossus and the. 
ana})ie.sL, but even tlie fourfold combination of the epitrite and 
tlie pioon.’* 

In this extravagant, but really interesting and important, 
passage, we may ])robably see the critical taste of the meeting 
of the fifth and sixth centuries — of the late classical and tlu^ 
Dark ages, at its best and most characteristic. Althougli the 
mere taste lias lost the ])C)wer of distinction, it retains distin- 
guishing formidas. It has learnt, only too much by hoaii, 
certain stock ticket-epithets for distinguished writers, and it 
applies them fearlessly and, as far as rote goes, well. Secondly, 
wt', see that a not unimportant habit of com])arison had grown 
up between the old l\agan and the new (Jliristian literature. 
Thirdly, that Sidonius was well aware that all poets of his time 
by no means kept “ the feet of their metres, and the syllables of 
their feet, and the natures of their syllables.” And fourthly, 
that a lively sense of nuilrical qmlitfj — of the eflecls that a 
poet can get out of metre — existed in him. Fortunately, this 
sense survivc(l and tlourislied : and it had almost everything to 
<lo with the formation of the prosody of the new languages. 

' Commatieva. This (Ji igiii.illy c:iti»in of “ sluirt-cut ” clausc.s of 
einployod of the .ilU'iii.ito thrinos td and later reoeiv<Mt a special application 
porsonagf^ and clioius in Tragedy, to poems (especially hymns) in very 
pa'i>ed, in rlietorical us<*, to the .-'igniti- short lines. 
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The promise of the twelfth epistle of the same book,^ which 
opens with a picture of tlie poet-bishop’s son reading Terence 
(the Hccyra), while his father expounded the parallel passages 
in Menander’s ^^•mrpeirwv, is not maintained. But the words, 
Gains Tacitus viius cc majorihus tuis, opening another letter‘d to 
a certain Polemius, bring us once more close to literary matters, 
though only to hear tluit (in a characteristically Sidoiiian cal- 
culus) Polemius might vanquish, not only Tacitus in oratory 
but Ausonius (another, and ])erhaps more authentic, ancestor) 
in verse. If we liad a few more details, the letter to Syagrius 
(v. r>) on his acquired skill in German speech^ would be price- 
less ; as it is, it is rather tantalising. But yet another list ^ of 
flattering comparative tickets is valuable because it refers in 
the main to lost authors. The diction of Sapaiulus is taui 
clara lam sjurtalnliSy that “ the division of I^aheiiion,^ the gravity 
of Gallio, the copiousness of Delphidius, the discipline of 
Agroecius, the strength of Alciinus and the tenderness of Adel- 
])hius, the rigour of Magnus and the sweetness of Victorius, are 
not only not superior but scarcely ecpial.” And then, with a 
sort of apology for this liyperbolical catalogue, he cites the 
‘'acrimony” of Quintilian and the "pomp” of Palladius as 
perhaps comparable. 'Fhe sixth and seventh books are, the first 
wholly, the second mainly, occupied witli letters to bishops, of 
whose interest in literature Sidonius miglit not be sure, or to 
wlioni he might not care to parade his own. But the eighth^ 
opens with one of those references to the nasty critics, the 
envious rivals and derogators, wlio play the part of Deniades to 
Demosthenes and Antony to Cicero, and of whose likes we 
have ])erhaps heard from writers later tliaii the Bishop of 
Clermont. Their ‘‘ malice is clear while their diction is ob- 
scure,” a i)lay, of course, on the double meanings of clarus as 
"clear” and "illustrious,” and of "obscure” as still observed. 
And the thir I letter of the same has reference to an accompany- 

^ P. 87. - I’ 89. very lainous, vory arrogant, anU very 

Ivunnne narnuu (si tunnUnm tiiup- inn imrul gramiiiariaii aiul schoolmaster, 
cam sermon tc (icrmanici 'ti'ditiam whotlourisheUfroinTiberiustoC’laud- 
tanta fmiHtaU' mpuis’ s, up. 108, 109. iiis, taught Quintilian, and is mentioned 

^ Ef). X. p. 114. hy duAenal (vi. Ihl, vii. *215-219). 

No doubt (i- Ueinniius I’aheinon, a ^ P. 172. 
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ing translation of the Life of Apollonin,% not straight from 
Philostratus, but as Taxius Victorianus did it from a recension by 
one Nicomachus — which the author depreciates as, by reason of 
haste, a confused and headlong and “ Opic ” translation, thrown 
out in a rough-and-ready draft. 

The ehiveiith^ contains a much longer critical passage, of 
something the same character as that quoted and analysed 
A tUlibfu'uff. above. The death of a certain Lampridius gives 
critique. Sidoiiius au opportunity of copying one of the 

little things above noted, which had been composed in the 
lifetime of its subject, instead of an elegy, and of praising 
the Ciceronian, Virgilian, Iloratian, and other accomplishments 
of that subject as usual. A ])rose eulogy follows — a passage 
among the best of its author’s for the real feeling and force 
of its descant on the ntressUas ohjrda iinHcaidi^ vivench misem, 
(hfm iiiorieiidi, in whicli we hear approaching the true 
Mediieval tone. The praise is by no means unmixed as 
far as cliaracter goes; it only approaches panegyric when it 
comes to the literary part. In orations, it seems, the defunct 
was *‘keen, round, well composed and well struck oflV’ “ in 
poems “tender, good at various metres, and a cunning crafts- 
man.’* His verses were “ very exact but singularly varied both 
in foot and measure,” his hendeca.syllables were “ smooth and 
knotless,” his hexameters “detonating*^ and cothurned (fitted 
for the buskin)” ; his elegiacs ‘^now echoing, now recurrent, now 
joined at end and beginning by anadiplosis” (the “turn of 
words” in which the decadence bettered Ovid). In his “ cthica 
dictio” (i^robably ecpial to “ethopoeia”) he did not use words 
as they came, bui selected “grand, beautiful, carefully polished” 
ones.'^ In controversy lie was strong and nervous, in satire 
careful*'' and biting, in tragic passions fierce or plaintive, in 


1 P. 1S8 .svy. 

AceVj rotunrlud, ruiu^iotiitua, <.rrvH- 
ms. r fiTu never quite cei tain whether 
tliese Sklojiiiin col location, s (^ee above, 
p. .SSr> 71(Ac) ought not to be taken 
in pairs as antithetic rluuble e})itliels, 
“ round in its keoiiiiess, ami \vell 
struck off in its coni])o.')ition.” 


Crept in te:i. 

^ Here does Sidonius (tliough all un- 
knowing, in the one cas(^ certainly, in 
the otlicrall Imt certainly) rej>eat Lon- 
ginus and anticipate Dante — a cry of 
the cliild in the night. 

tSoUicUus, perhajKS “actively har- 
assing’’ his enemy. 
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comic urbane and multiform, in his fescennines showing the 
bloom of spring (we know this Euphuism) in his words, the 
warmth of summer in his wishes; watchful, economical, and 
“ carminabund ^ in bucolics, and in Georgies so rustical as to 
have nothing clownish about him. His epigrams aimed not 
at abundance but point ; they were not shorter than a distich 
or longer than a quatrain ; they were not seldom peppered, 
often honeyed, always salt. Ife followed Horace in swift 
iambics, weighty choriambics, supple Alcaics, inspired Sapphics. 
In short, into whatever form of expression his mind carried 
him, he was subtle, apt, instructed, most eloquent, a swan like 
to soar, with wings only inferior to those of Horace himself and 
Pindar. And envious fate has left us not a note of this swan's 
song ! 

We may close tlie account of the Sidonian ciiticism in prose 
with a mere reference to the curious list of symbolic gestures 
and features of the philosophers in ix. 9. His poems need not 
detain us ; but reference should also be made to the verse en- 
closure in Epist. ix. 1 3, containing glosses on different metres ^ 
and poetic forms ; to the ex])osition of recurrent” verses in the 
succeeding letter, as well as, in the Cannum, to the long list, 
with critical remarks, of authors in ix. ; to the very interesting, 
and to this day sound, justification of the introduction of exotic 
words and neologisms wlien necessary, in the prose preface to 
xiv. ; and to a crowd of literary references in xxiii. 

I have been somewhat copious in dwelling on the bishop- 
count-poet, because he is infinitely the most valuable docu- 
^ nieiit that we liave as to the highwater-mark of the 
' state of critical knowledge and opinion with which 
tlie Dark or Earlier Middle Ages started.^ We have in the last 


* Tins is a word so delightful in it- 
self that 1 have no heart to attempt 
translatitm. “ Carolling,’' I suppose, 
Avoultl conic nearest 

“ The passage eont iins lu.tny curious 
details ahout this not wholly Adinir* 
able Cricliton, who was at last strangled 
by Ills slaves. The description of the 
dead body and its silent testimony to 
the crime — protimis arguvu nto fitcrc 


lirida cmO'.s, orulL proiaherantes^ tt in 
ohrvto ruJtii non miiiord inn vestigia 
(juuni {loloris—in^ vivid, and does not 
tM>inpare too badly even with the great 
]»icture of (Gloucester’s corpse in Ilcnrg 
TV. 

r. ‘220. 

Indeed, such a passage as the elab- 
orate criticism of the literary work of 
Lainpridius, however exaggerated and 
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book examined the chief text-book of formal grammar and 
Ehetoric, tliat of Martiaruis, with which tliey were already 
provided, and we need only glance at two other standards of 
theirs, lioethius and Cassiodorus, who come close in time to 
Sidonius, and probably to Martianus likewise. Cassiodorus 
wrote, like Capella, on the Liberal arts, thougli in a manner at 
once informal and less fantastic, and his iiiHuencc in encourag- 
ing tlie frequenters of the mediae val scriptorlvm to copy 
ancient manuscripts deserves eternal gratitude. But 1 have 
not yet discovered in him much material for our special 
inquiry. 

Nor is the great name of Boethius here as great as elsewhere. 
He wrote, indeed, on rhetorical lociy and the author of tlie 

^ metres in tlie Consolnlio^ deserves no mean place in 

creative literature. But if he had taken any really 
keen critical interest in books, for their form as distinguished 
from their matter, it must have appeared in the Consolatio 
itself. On the contrary, as everybody knows who has ever 
looked at the hook, it begins with riiilosophy packing the 
Muses off as strumpets and mermaidens ” in a tone half- 
suggestive of Plato a little the worse for Augustine. And 
though the “suasion of sweetness rhetorien” is afterwards 
patronisingly spoken of (Book 11., I'rose i.), and Tloimir with 
the honey-moutli, Lucan, and others are ({noted, yet Bhetoric is 
expressly warned tJiat “ slie go(‘t]i the right way ojiJy wiien 
she forsaketh not vii/ statutes.’' Jloreover, the beautiful metre 
Vela Neritii duds is a merely moral, and almost merely allegori- 
cal, playing on the story of Circe. 

We can, liowever, see from the comparison some useful 


out of focus, is of (juitc pricolc-js Viiluo 
to us. It is the kind of thinj^ of whicli 
we have only too little from classical 
antiquity, and if it were not for the 
llalicariiassian and Louffinus, should 
have quite wofully little, ft is the 
kind of thing of wliich we have as 
nearly as ])ossil»le nothing from the 
Middle Ages, and hardly anythitig, of 
equal directness to the individual, from 
the Renaissance ; while, though it has 


been pleiiliful enough for (he last two 
hundred and fifty years, and especially 
for the last hundred, the very abund- 
ance of it diminishes the individual 
signiticance of the expressions. 

^ J use the agreeable Varioj'um edi- 
tion, Leyden, ld7I. No apology, I 
think, is needeil in this instance for 
not making iny own translations, but 
])artly conveying Chaucer’s. 
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things. The stock of actual erudition possessed by at any rate 
Critical atii- persons was considerable ; but the number of 
tmUofthe tlicse persons was not very large, and both the 
A/zA >1 1 j^g accomplishments were 

likely to decline and dwindle. The new vernaculars were 
already assuming importance ; men were likely - to be chosen 
for positions of ecclesiastical eminence (almost the only ones 
in which study of literature was becoming possilde), because of 
their bilingual skill, or to be driven by such positions to study 
of the vernacular. And this bilingualism was likely not merely 
to barbarise even their Latin style, but to draw tliem away from 
the study of classical Latin, and still more Greek. Tn regard to 
the latter, we see further, from two i)assages of Sidonius quoted 
above, that persons of very considerable education were apt 
to use translations of tlie Greek fathers, as well as of Pagan 
writings, in preference to the original. Vet again we see that 
even the most acconudislied scholars of the time (and bidonius 
liimself may certainly claim that distinction) were, on the one 
hand, more and more acquiescing in what, to borrow ( Vjvenant- 
ing phraseology, we may call the ‘‘ benuml)ing, deadening, and 
soul-destroying ” list of ticket-epithets : and, on the other, were 
gradually losing a sense of the relative proportions of things — of 
the literary ratio of patristic to classical literature, and of the. 
l)roductions of their own day to those of the great masters, 
whether classical or patristic. And thirdly, we see tliat even so 
careful a metrical student as the Bisliop of Clermont was suc- 
cumbing to the charm of “recurrent'’ verses, acrostics, telestics, 
and all the rest of it. 

On tlie other hand, this process of “ losing grip ” is very far 
from the state in which we lind it by the time that we are in 
full Middle Age : and, for good as well as for evil, the glorious 
hotch-potch of that period is still distant. Virgil is not yet an 
enchanter or anything like it : ho and his works arc perfectly 
well ])laced in their proj)er literary and historical connections. 
If, on the ^ide of form, there is perhaps already a rather perilous 
tendency to see no very groat differeiu o betw’cen Orosius and 

^ r. p. 384, ami m)te. what later, St Karon and of 

As ill the well-known cjincs, sonic- Munuuolenus. 
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Livy, there is none to put Dares (who probably did not exist) 
on a level as an authority with Homer, or above him, in point 
of matter. And while the fables about Alexander probably did 
exist, men of education did not think of mixing them up with 
the facts. 

The most favourable sign of all, however, is that metrical 
solicitude which has been already more than once referred to. 
The anxiety which Sidonius shows to suit his metres to his 
subject would do credit to a much better poet in a much more 
“ enlightened ” age : and it is surely not fantastic to see in his 
constant reference to success or failure in adjusting ‘^syllables 
to feet, and feet to measures,*’ that the difference of the classi- 
cal prosody from the newer, half-accentual quantification even 
in I^atin, and from the vernacular rhythms sounding all over 
Euro))e, was forcing itself, consciously or unconsciously, on his 
mind- And it cannot be repeated too often that to construct 
and perfect new prosodies, in Latin and in the vernaculars alike, 
was ])erhaps the greatest critical -practical problem that the 
Middle Age had before it. 

The sixth century has even fewer lights among its gathering 
gloom; in the beginning and at the end of the seventh a kind 
Th.. sU;fli - of rally of torches is made by Isidore and Iledc. 
I' ahjcHtius. There however, two authoir. at least in the 
sixth who are full of sigiiilicaiice, even if that signilicance be 
too much of a negative kind. These are the African gram- 
marian Fulgeiitius, with his Kqmitio Vir(filiana, probably in the 
earlier half, and the poet-priest Venautius Fortunatus, certainly 
in the later. 

Fulgeiitius ^ holds something like a position in the history of 
Allegory, being iu)t iMfrei[uently breveted with the rank of go- 
between, or tluj ])lace of fresh starting-point, between the last 

^ Kal:>ius IMauciades Vul^ontius (to to Uc buried in Uie Mythographi 

describe wlioui in aiijir-jpriate e^iitliet /jutini The benevolence of Herr 

would require the ])eii and ink of Tcubiier has liowcver made him 

Uitson, though liis .-ecent editor says accessible separately, or rather with a 

that t)u* injunindum op'us, as Keitfer- dim little brace of satellite Fulgent ii 

sclieid had called it, had beiioine to liim (cd. Helm, Leipsic, 1898). 

jucundhdmui/i in perfo) inance) used 
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development of the purely classical allegory in Claudian, and 
the thick - coming allegoric fancies of the early Christian 
homilists and commentators, which were to thicken ever and 
spread till the full blossoming of Allegory in the Uomance of 
the Jiose, and its busy decadence thenceforward. Unluckily, 
Allegory was, as we have seen, no novelty in criticism ; but 
rather a congenital or endemic disease — and Fulgeiltius only 
marks a fresh and furious outburst of it. Virgil, a favourite 
everywhere in the late lioman world, was, it has been said, an 
especial favourite in Africa: and Fulgentius would appear to 
have given the reins, not exactly to tlui steed, but to the ass, of 
his fancy, in reference to tlie Mantuan. 

The writings of the Fulgeritiaii clan (none of which, fortun- 
ately, is long) consist of (1) three books of Mitolo/jur {Mjithol- 
The FhI- (2) the Erpotiilio Virffilifniw ConUnnitur 

iifHtii mid srcff'fuhni) Phihmphos Morohii which is our princij)al 
thur hooks, ^ shorter E.rpo^itio Anti- 

(ptortm, attributed to Fabius Flanciades Fulgentius, who was 
juobably of African birth, and probaldy lived in the early 
sixth century; of (4) a tractate, Dc yhJfofilniH Mundi H Hominis, 
attributed to Fabius Claudius Oordianus Fulgentius; and (o) 
of a note on the Thihaid- of Statius, attributed to Fulgentius, 
Saint and Bishop. The personalities of tliese persons are to the 
lasu degree unknown ; and it is very uncertain whether they 
were in reality one or two or threo. The books we may best 
cite as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

4 is far better written and more sensible than the others ; 
but it has nothing to do with our subject. 3 is a short list 
(sixteen pages and sixty-two articles) of notes on out-of-the- 
way words {(di.'^fnisi Hermonrs), where it is curious to find among 
really unusual locutions — friyalfiir, sin/ffnnidaria, tifticilitium, 
and tlie like — such to us everyday ones as prohlenuf and audio, 
2 eyid 5 concern our business, e([iially in substance, unequally 
in importance and extent, and to understand them both, it is 
desirable to read I at loa.st cursorily, although it, like them, is 
a tissue of appallingly barbarous Latin — enshrining allegorical 
interpretations as ridiculous as the most absurd in the Gestu 
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Romanovum} and derivations which in their sheer serious in- 
sanity surpass the most promising efforts of the clever and 
sportive schoolboy in the same kind. As no one, I think, who 
reads this book will regard me as a detractor of the Dark and 
Middle Ages, I may sj)eak liere without fear and without 
favour. 

Having surveyed Mythology from the point of view of tlie 
most grovelling allegory, etymologically assisted by such fancies 
The. Super Teiresias (IVresias in his spelling) is derived 

Thebaiden from //d/’ms and o'on^ meaning “ eternal summer,” and 
am/ Expositio that Ulixes Grare (it will go near to be thought 
shortly that Fulgentius knew less (Ireek than Shake- 
speare) is “quasi-o/roi .rnio<i id ost omnium peregrinus,” Fulgentius 
seems to have turned to literature. If he also wrote the note 
on the Thcbtiid attributed to the Sainted Bislio]) (and it is 
very much in the same style), he confined himself to a brief 
argument of the story, with a few etymologies, such as “ Creon 
qifasi cremnis omnia,'' and a short preface. In this be tells us 
that he “can never without grand animiration- retract the in- 
iiivestigable prudence of tlie poets, and the immarcescil.)le vein 
of their genius”: and having thus prepared rejoicing for the 
heart of the Limousin scholar nine hundred years ahead, he 
sets the fashion to Lyly by observing “Diligii puer nucem ad 
luduni integrain : sapiens autem ct adiiltus franL'it ad gustum.” 
But this, though not insignificant, is a slight thiiig. 

Thib Expositio Vlryilvnia or Vinjiliana. ContinaUia (this word 
being late Latin for “contents”) is itself not long: it fills, 
witli appamivii criiints, some live-and-twenty pages. If it were 
not written in a most detestable style, combining the presence of 
more than the* affectation and barbarism of Martianus with a com- 
plete absence of his quaintness and full-blooded savour, it would 
be rather agretjable to read : even as it is, it is full of interest. 
We catch Virgil in miil-Higbt tlirougb tlie void, from that pasi- 

^ Some or the morula <if the “The foi'ius ainmimtln, niniftt, kc.,. 

are of course not in tlie least riilicu- arc in tc?resting as showing Latin in its 
lous : but others “beat the )>eil ” in transformation to Romance, 
tliat respect. 
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tion of universal exponent of sober literary art which we have 
seen him occupy witli Macrobius, to his rank as beneficent en- 
chanter a few centuries later. The Bucolics ami Georgies are 
full of such Phisica smrla, such mistierr vatAonrSy that they are 
actually dangerous to touch. He has passed over the iiderna 
rdHccm nidlius pcrac artAii in these books. In the first Eclogue 
lie has physically summed up the three lives (active, contem- 
plative, and enjoying); in the fourth, he is a prophet; in the 
fifth, a priest; in the sixth, partly a musician, partly a physi- 
ologist ; in the seventh, hottfuicen tUnainin irf/ujity he has touched 
the power of botany ; ^ in the eighth he has pointed out magic 
and the apotelesmatic of th(i musician ; combining this with 
ntphanrsUy* in the ninth. 

In the first Georgic he is tlirouglioiit an astrologer and then 
a '‘eufemetic”; in tlie second, a physiologist and medical man; 
in the third, wholly an aruspex ; and in tlie fourth, is to the 
fullest musical. But Fulgentius will not meddle furtlier 
witli the details of these books; and, after a breathless and in- 
tricate prologue, attacks the u^JAneUl in a manner easily to be 
conjectured from what has been said. Every word, every 
syllable almost, of the first line, is tortured to yield an allegory ; 
the account being thrown into the form, first of a dialogue be- 
tween poet and interpreter, and tlieii of a long speech from the 
former. Achates is ‘‘ Gnec(j (piasi (tronrfos id est tristitiiC coii- 
suetudo.” lopas is “quasi siopas id est taciturnitas puerilis.” 
The progress of the story is the growth of human life. Tlie 
wanderings of the first three books are the tales that amuse 
youtli ; the fourth show’s how love distracts early manhood ; the 
fifth displays it turning to generous e.xercises ; the sixth is deep 
study of nature and things; the rest active life. And if any- 
body wishes to know why Turnus’ charioteer was called 
^kletiscus, “ileliscos enini (Irjccc cst ebriosus.” 

' ft 13 very a^rec J'le to ec how the roeva inhiii in tlie ^IS., h probably 
p«)or copyist of one MS., atterly non- used in one of the senses which €v<pt]fxia 
plusbed by the learning of I’’ulgeutius, more projierly beais in classical Greek, 
has excogitated the blessed words ‘‘ liturgi-nil writing, “ prayer and 
“ totakiceiidi nainin.*’ praise.'’ 

^ This, disenttingled from varioo.- 
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It cannot be necessary to say much of tliis, which speaks for 
itself ; it is, as wc said at first, the intellcctus (or rather the 
want of intellect) sihi ijcnnissus and expatiating unchecked. 
Q}d Vahne Ic sulcc! 

Venantiiis Hoiioriiis Clementiauus Fortiiiiatus ^ (for a plethora 
of names was as cliaracteristic of the Latin as of other decad- 
ences) is a much more interesting figure, and his 
Forhtnnius. critical importance, if less direct, is not really in- 
ferior. He goes in the general literary memory with Sidonius, 
as the twin-light of not yet wholly barbaric Gaul; and he had 
probably more original poetic gift than his predecessor. At 
least, I can find nowliero in Sidonius anytliing approaching the 
throb and thrill of his two great and universally known hymns, 
Panfp’ LiiK/ua and Vc>'iUa licgh — the earliest, perhaps, to attain 
that ineflable word-music of hymn-Latin, which is entirely in- 
dependent of mere tunc, mere setting, and wliich is not only 
efpial to, but independent of, the choicest sound-music of either 
ancient or modern verse. He was also a livelier writer; and 
though he has made even furtlier progress in the direction of 
affectation and bombast, these things rather add a piquancy, 
if not to his painful official praises of (^ueen llrunehault, at 
any rate to his expression of his half-pious, half-human affec- 
tion for liadegund the f^uecn and Agnes the Abbess, his 
account of the sad results when the hospitable Mummolenus- 
would make him eat too many peaehes, and his admirable 
description of his sail on the Moselle. 

Moreover, he was certainly accomplished in all the learning 
of his time. He c(juld even write very fair, if not delightful, 
Sapphics. And he is not to be treated with the scornful con- 
tempt which some have lieaped upon him, merely because he 
composed (with an amount (>f labour which makes one’s brain 
and eyes ache to think of) acrostics and cross-poems of various 
d(‘grees of artificiality. He has one marvellous structure^ of 
the hitter kind,*^ in which not only do the frame-letters of the 

* Efl. ill t \vi) parts — tho prot-fi by as first known to preach in Frencli. 

K. T.e(» and tlie verso by B. Krusch — •* Pai t i. i>. 30. Another design of 
iunor\^ tha Movnmr.nta (ttrmanifr flis- only minor intricacy, but not fully 
ionm (Berlin, 3 881-8.')). filled in, ajipearvS a little later. 

- Not the Bishop afterwards famous 
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scheme make sense, but correspondences, interwoven in the text, 
trace out, also in sense, a sort of cross jpaUc, as thus : — 



Here the dots represent (thougli thej^ are fewer) letters doing 
double duty, as part of sentences straight across, and in the 
lines of the figure itself. The grace and liberty of tlie com- 
position,” as some one says, may indeed lie lost in such intrica- 
cies, yet are they not in themselves unliterary as a pastime. 

It must, however, be most frankly confessed that the literary 
expressions and references wliich we lind in Fortimatus are 
(in the sense in which the word has so often to be used in tliis 
paiD of our work) “ tell-tales.” 

The Preface of his IVjems,^ addressed to Pope Gregory, oi^eiis 
with a somewhat enijihatic and intlated laudation of the great 
men of letters of old, who were, we learn, “ provident in in- 
vention, serious in partition, balanced in distribution, pleasant 
with the heel of epilogues, fluent with the fount of bile, 
beautiful with succisc terseness, adorned from head to foot 
[literally “ alike crowned and buskined with tropes, jiaradigms, 
periods, epicheiremes,” wliich gives us a pretty clear idea of what 
seemed to Kortunatu . to literature. It contains also some 
touches of the “Italic”^ “^.Ps contempt of those who ‘'make 

* Part i. p. 1. Ci’. “ lloiiianos ” below. He was born 

“ Fortuiiatus soouls to have at, or near, Treviso, 

carefully styleU Presbyter lUdiK 
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no distinction between the shriek of the goose and the song of 
tlie swan,” who love “ the harp buzzing barbarous Icods” Hut far 
fewer direct references to literature occur in these poems than 
in those of Sidonius. Tn XL ix.,^ to the Parisian clergy who bade 
him resume Ins long-abandoned lyre, he takes it up purely as 
the hymn-writer, not the man of letters. There is more of the 
attitude of tlie latter in the prose epistle (III. iv.)‘-^ to Pishop 
Felix, but it does not come to very much. In the tenth of the 
same book,-^ the same bishop (who had, it seems, turned a river 
from its course) receives a complimentary reference to Homer, 
but none to Herodotus. Yet another bislioj) (of the undeniably 
Frankisli name of Pertechramnus) is complimented, in the 
eighteenth, on his ei)igrams.^ Put Fortunatus, after much ap- 
})lause, does not fear (let us hope that the Frank was more 
placable than his brother ])relate of Toledo later) to add — 

“ Sed laineii in vedru <iUiodaui s«ermoiie notavi 
(^ariniiio dc veteri furta novcdla lo(|ui, 

Ex (piibuH in puucis suporedita syllaha 
Kt pede lj<‘sa siiu inusica dauda geniil.” 

Let US congratulate Venantius on not yielding to the heresy 
of the extra-metrical syllable,” which has deceived some of the 
very elect in more illuminated days. JSome slight glimmers 
are given by the llattery,"‘ more elaborate than anything yet 
noticed, of still another bishop, Martin of Gallicia: and in 
V. w’e get a ticket-list of the same kind (tliough shorter 
and slighter) as those of which Sidonius is so ])rodigal. In this, 
after Athanasius has been designated foHi'i, Hilary daras, 
Martin (livrs, and Ambrose (jraciSy he adds the distich — 

“ Gii^^orius raiUat, sacer Aiii'iistiiius iiiundat, 

Ijiisilins riitilat, Cic<arius<|ue micaty 

The epistle to Syagrius of Autun (V. vi.)/ which introduces 
another elaborate cross-])oem, contains a vindication of it, -by a 
twist of the Horatian tag to the effect that as painting and 
poetics are so like, why should you not combine them in such 

' 1*. '{7. P. 52. • 1». C2. " P. 72. 

® Iij the prose overture of Jik. V., p. 101 s</. « LI. 37-^0 (p. 107). ’ 1\ 112. 
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a fashion ? After which the intricacies of the poem itself are 
carefully explained. The reference to “ us Itonians ” in the 
poem to Sigebert (V. ii. 98 )^ (where fie compliments the king 
on his skill, Sicambrian as he is, in the T.atin tongue) suggests 
that the writer would have been scantly grateful for the 
inclusion of his work among “ Monunienta Grrmaniw'' 

The genuine prose works of Fortunatus, consisting only of 
a few Saints’ Lives, do not promise mucli ; but there is at 
least one remarkable passage in them. It is the opening of 
the Life of Saint Marcellus - in which his customary depre- 
cation takes this form. Illustrious orators of the most 
(*lo(|uent genius, whose speeches are distinguished by varied 
(lowers, and shadowed by the vernal tendrils of eloquence, are 
wont deliberately to seek common causes and sterile matter, 
that they may show themselves as possessing an inexhaustible 
How of speech on the smallest subj(*cts, and as able to inundates 
tlie dryest themes with their internal founts of rhetoric. Men 
not so clever cannot even treat great subjects,” &c. 

And this, falling in with the other glimpses we have obtained, 
gives no misty view of tlie critical standpoint of this agreeable 
writer. The literary /iisits, the literary tone, are fairly well 
maintained; there is no glaring lack of ))Ositive knowledge; 
and neither style nor sense shows anything like the degradation 
of Fulgentius. Lut Fortunatus, far more than Sidonius, is, in 
the good old phrase, “to seek” in the general held of matters 
literary, and especially in its critical quarters. (Jlitter and 
clatter, tins(d and crackers, are in prose, if not in verse (he 
is far more sober there), too much his ideals. The curse of 
the ancient formal lihetoric has so far outlasted its blessings, 
that the ex])ression of opinion last quoted would suit, and 
almost exaggerate, the position of the worst of the old 
declamation-makers. As to prosody, he lias to some extent, 
if not wholly, “ke{)t the bird in his bosom,” and liis affection 
fof subtleties in a? aingement is, as has been said, not so 
wliolly to his tiiscredit as Mr Addison and Mr Pope thought. 
But it is rather a dangerous support; and he has very few 
others. 

1 1 >. “ Part ii. p. -10. 
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As Fiilgentius and Venantius have stood for the sixth, so 
Isidore and Bede ^ may stand for the seventh century, while 
Bede’s flourishing time stretches into the eighth. 

Isidore’s treatment of Grammar- is much fuller than Ins 
handling of her showier sister Ehetoric.^ It tills the whole of 
nf the First Book of the curious Encyclopiedia called 
N/ r///, (if/aiu. the Orif/incs, and is much more liberally arranged 
tliaii the usual grammatical treatise, including a great deal 
of applied matter of various kinds, visibly filching Tropes and 
Figures from Ilhetoric herself, and, besides dealing with 
Prosody, even devoting sections to the Fable and to History 
under more than one head. There is much interesting (if not 
for us strictly relevant) matter in the earlier chapters, where 
we read that lifrnr are fjifasi lefjitr.ra^ and that Greek and 
Latin appear to have arisen out of Hebrew. The vUin^ 
from barbarism and sohccism downwards, are pure Bhetoric, 
containing, as they do, things like tMpeinosiH and amphi- 
bology, with which Grammar, as such, has certainly nothing 
to do ; and they ar(j near the rhetorical side of Criticism 
herself. The Metaplasms which follow, as purely verbal, 
may be claimed by the elder sister, but the sckanata and 
the tropi are unqiuistioned usuri)ations. And thereafter, 
with Chapter Thirty-Seven De Proan, we are almost on our 
own ground. 

Isidore, if not (save in his title) very original, is judicious in 
his selections from the ]uibli(i stock, and puts them together in 
a much more useful fashion than some authors of “ composition- 
books” a good deal his juniors. Prose is “a straightforward 
form of speech freed from metre.” Metres (he has given “ feet ” 
a good deal earlier) are the fixed arrangements of feet which 
constitute verse. T’heir names are classified and accounted for, 
as are, subsequently, the chief forms of poetry in which they 
appear. The origination of these is claimed for various sacred 

•I 

* Aldiichn, betiWccii Ihn twu, wrote (Leipsic, 1833), 

oil inelre, ami i.s a cooi-iderable iiiitl 1ml llii.s can u.=»ually bo obtained .sejiar- 
cliaraet eristic writer bir his time, but ate, and is worth having. It, of course, 
needs no detailed trealment hero. repeats the Rhetonv^ which is merely 

- The Oriyinf s or Ri ymofoyin ^ as a one section of it. 
whole, form vol. iii. of J.indeuiaim's ^ Sec above, p. 371 
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persons — of the Hymn for David, “ who was long before Ennius,” 
of the Epithalamiuni for Solomon. !N'ot a few of the definitions, 
though desultory and oddly selected, are noteworthy, and tlie 
considerable space given to that of the Cento is characteristic 
of the age. 

Fable, as has been said, has a section to itself, an honour 
which is proplietic of — and considering Isidore's influence may, 
to some extent, have caused — the great attention paid in the 
Middle Ages to that kind. The History sections, though four 
in number, are. much shorter — indeed, scarcely so long together 
as the single one allotted to Fable, which fact also is true, as the 
needle is, to the pole of the time. It is much belter, Isidore 
thinks, that a man should only write of what he has actually 
seen. But History is not useless reading. Strictly, it is of our 
own time ; “ Annals ” of the past ; while Ephenieris is a diurnal 
and Kalendarium a monthly history. Finally the book ends 
with a contrast of histuria, (irrjnment um , and fulndn. The first 
is of true things really done; the second of things which, 
though they have not been done, might be ; the third of things 
which neither have been done nor can be, because they are 
contrary to nature. Here (mjumcntwii clearly looks towards 
oratory : with regard to the ditterence between hisloria and 
fahida, it must be admitted that the ages which followed 
very scrupulously forgot their teachers warning. 

But even this does not exhaust our indebtedness to a very 
agreeable work, full of good sense and sound learning. The 
Sixth Book, whic)^ begins with an account of the Old and New 
Testament, diverges to the consideration of books generally. A 
note on famous libraries leads Isidore to record the chief 
authorities on I'iblical Exegesis, from whom he passes to Latin 
libraries, to others (those of the ^lartyr Bamphilus and of 
Jerome), and thence to authors. a\ I u ch - writing attracts him 
first : and Varro the Greek Chalcenterus, Origen, and St 
Augustine are picked out, the not entirely single-edged com- 
pliment being paid to the last, that not only could nobody 
write his books by working day Jind night, but nobody could 
read them completely by a similar expenditure of time and 
labour. An odd division ot works follows, into cxcrrpfn or scholia, 

VOL. I. 2 0 
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“ homilies,” and “ tomes ” or books, or volumes : ^ and this is 
followed by a string of remarks, as before rather desultory, on 
different kinds of books and writings, commentaries, prefaces, 
and what not. Then Isidore passes to the material side, and 
discusses waxen and wooden tablets, parchment, paper, with 
something about format. The staff and the plant of libraries 
follow ; and then, returning from things profane to things divine, 
the book tiiiishes with an account of the Calendar and the 
Offices of the Church. 

Those to whose taste and intellect this kind of thing appears 
despicable must, of course, be permitted to despise it. Others 
will prefer to recognise, with interest and sympathy, the com- 
bination of an extremely strong desire for knowledge, and the 
possession of no small (piantity thereof, not merely with great 
disadvantages of resource aiul supply, 1)ut with a most curious 
and (if it were not so healthy and so i)romising) pathetic in- 
ability to distinguish, to know exactly where to plant the grip, 
what to discard, what simply to neglect. And they, once more, 
will see in this whole altitude, in this cliildhood crying for the 
light, something more encouraging than the complacent illumina- 
tion of certain other ages, with which, ])erhaps, they may l)e 
more fully acr^ua luted. 

Bede,- a century lali.T than Isidore, presents a changed but 
nut a lesser niturest It is utterly i/iiprobablo that ihe Bishop 

, . of KSevilhi found himself in lace (»f any vernacular 

Jjcite iujaiu. '' 

writing that could be called in the least literary — 
if any vernacular except Latin and (31d Bascpie can be supposed 
to Jiavo existed in Sjmin at all. Bed(j’s circumstances were 
quite different. The most famous passages in his writings — 
the story of Ca.Mlmon — is sufficient to tell us, even if we did not 
know it from otlier testimony, and from his extant death-bed 
verses, that be was well actpiainted with vernacular poetry. 

But li(i seems to have tliought it either unnecessary or un- 

^ this i.s imt ><> <hM as it ho^n’aphy, ho.siUes t>eiiig acco.ssil^le 

looks. (ji* i<ch(}lia ;ite, in- in tho vari'ms (.■f)lloi*te(l editions of liis 

diriflimli if^ nqis ; ‘‘ hnioilies,’’ or works, are to be found ill vol. vii. jiuri 

essays, ai’ft only i.ai t.s of a lK»ok ; toun ii. of KcilV (I roiniiuitici Lutiui ([.eip- 
are books >ub.stantive. sic, 1 S 78 ). 

Uede’s treatises on Metrie and 
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desirable to give any critical attention to it. TIis ylr.s Mcfriai^ 
//is Ars like his Orthorjrnpkij- and his Ithetoric;^ concerns 
Metrica. itself Strictly with Latin. That this was on the 
whole better for the time, and so indirectly for us, who are the 
offspring of that time ; tliat it was bettei* for the vernaculars 
to be left to grow and seed themselves, and ])c transformed 
naturally without any attemi)t to train and so to cramp 
them ; that it was, on tlui other hand, all important tluit the 
hand of discipline should be kept on the only “regular*' 
writing, that of Latin — we may not only admit with frankness, 
but most eagerly and spontaneously advance and maintain. 
lUit the carnal man cannot help sighing for a tractate — a 
tractatule even of the tiniest— on English verse, from the 
Venerable One. There are, however, in the Am Mdrirrt one 
large and several small crumbs of comfort. It is a pity that 
the learned and accurate Keil should have spoken so scorn- 
fully of the undoubted truth that, while Bede supplements the 
precepts of the old grammarians in no whit, his whole useful- 
ness lies in regard to the examination of more recent poets, and, 
as he calls them, “modern versifiers*’; and should, a little 
further, have still more scornfully declined ’' to trouble himself 
with verifying unnamed references to such persons as Pruden- 
lius, Sedulius, Venantius Kortunatus, and others. To despise 
any age of literature is not literary: and to ij^uore it (as the 
iiKitto which T liave ventured to borrow from tlie excelleiil 
Leyser hath it in other wordvs) is not safe. 1 think we may 
ask Herr Keil this ([ueslion, “Is it not exactly of the moderni 
rrrsijkaloirs that Ilede c.in speak to us with advantage \ *’ J>o 
we, except by a superenjgatioii of curiosity, want remarks from 
him on Virgil and Ovid h 

Bede (who addresses the tract to the same Cuthbert whom we 
have to thank f(jr the charming account of his death) begins 
with the letter, goes on to the syllable, and then has a chapter 
of peculiar interest on cohhiwp syllables — those stumbling- 

J Eel. cit. (with '219- * EU. -it,.,]). 

rt hiiitiinu (f (rut, itu ir 

“ Ibul., ])p. (ftiicn .srrii>toni [lurKiii vtili 

See p. S7A, r'uhhuiur. 
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blocks to so many modern students of English prosody. The 
quantity of syllables in various positions is then dealt with 
successively, and next the metres, caesura, elision, &c. One 
may note as specially interesting the section Qmv. sit optima 
Carminis forma (p. 243), both as showing long before, in ref- 
erence to the hexameter, the same ‘‘striving after the best” 
which appears in Dante’s extrication of the canzone and the 
liendocasyllable from moaner forms and lines, and as indicating 
something like a sense of that “ verse- paragraph ” which was to 
be the method of Shakespeare and of Milton. In dealing with 
these things he sometimes quotes, and still more frequently 
relies upon, Mallius Theodorus. lUit the passage which, if it 
existed alone, would make the bo(jk valuable (though in that 
case, as no doubt in many others, we should bo prone 
to think that we had lost something more precious than it 
actually is), comes under the head l)r Hhythmo, After saying 
that the “ Common books of a hundred metres ” ^ will give many 
of these which he has omitted, he goes on thus : “ lUit rhythm 
seems to be like metres, in that it is a modulated arrangement 
of words, governed not by metrical rule, but Inj the namher of 
sijllahlcs, according to the judgment of the ear. And there can 
V>e rhythm witliout metre, though there can be no metre with- 
out rhythm : or, as it may be more clearly defined, metre is 
rhythm with modulation, rhythm modulation without pro- 
portion. Jhit for the most part you will find, by a certain 
chance, proportion likewise in rhythm : not that any artificial 
discipline is used, hut from the conduct of the sound and the 
modulation itself; and such as the poets of the people - 
naturally produce in a rustic, learned poets in a learned 
manner.” And then he quotes, as examples of iambic and 
trochaic rliythms respectively, the well - known hymns, Rex 
(itcrne Do mine and Apparehit trpentina, 

Xow this, which, though partly a result of, is quite diflerent 
from, the classical opposition of rhythm and metre, is a thing 

* Lihi iH (‘rntiuLdrorvin nimpHcihus referred to above (p. 389), applies it to 
ixuiidruiia, ‘‘Centimeter” is “the TereiitiaiiusMauruSjWhocertainlyde- 
poct who employs a hdiidrerl metres,” serves it both in theory and practice (r. 

the critic who discusses flieni. his book, cd. Lachmann, Uerlin, 1836). 
Sidonius (Carni. ix. 264), in a passage - Yuhjarci poctev. 
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of the first importance, and could not have been said hy any one 
who had neglected the moderni versificatorcs : while it would 
perhaps not have been said so clearly and well by any one who 
had not known, and paid some attention to, the rising vernac- 
ulars. Even if, as Keil thinks, Bede followed such writers 
as Victorinus and Audax, he confirmed and strengthened this 
following by his study of recent verse. 

I do not perceive any great crux in this passage : but Guest ^ 
was puzzled by the phrase numero si/llabarinn, whicli he seems to 
have taken as meaning that rhythm was more, not less, strict 
than metre in syllabic regularity. I am not sure that the words 
bear this interpretation : but, even if they did, we must 
remember that the rhythms of which Bede, wma i^pcal uu/ are very 
strict syllabically, and admit little or no e([ui valence. The more 
prudish hymn - writers even dislike elision, and give every 
syllable its value. 

It is not from caprice or idleness that the somewhat minute 
examination thus given to the opening centuries of the Dark 
or (iarly Middle Ages will now be exchanged for a 
rapid flight over the central portion of the 
/o ite mont same division of history. There are two very good 
iftimUn reasons for this course. The first is, that then' is 
a very great absence, probably of all material, cer- 
tainly of material that is {iccessible. The second is, that i.‘ven 
if such material existed and could be got at, it would probably 
be of little if of any service. When conditions of rhythmical 
co.mposition in Latin weni once settle<l, that composition was 
l)ursued with delightful results,- but with half traditional, half 
instinctive, absence of critical inquiry as to form. It was im- 
possible that any such inquiry should take place, in the case of 
the vernaculars, until they had reached a state of actual crea- 


* flldory of L'lujHih Hhythim^ ]}k. iii. 
cha^). vi. (p. 47‘.:5, 1. Ske: ^). He aUo 

speaks of “discrepancies" in the tlifler- 
ent copies ; bub ICeil’s apparatus gives 
no important variants in the MSS, 

“ For understanding rea<ler there 
is ])erliaps no subdivision of literature 
more constantly delectable and re- 


fre.>liiiig than the Latin hymns of the 
.sixth- thirteenth centurie.s (»n the one 
hand, and on the other the lighter 
work ct>niained in such collections as 
the C-miina BuranUy Edclestand du 
M(.h‘il’.s threv issues of Pot' sics Point- 
laires Lntincs^ AVright’.s Poems of Wal- 
ter Mapesj tL'c. 
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tive development, which none of them enjoyed till the twelfth 
century, and hardly any of them till the thirteenth. As for 
appreciation, other than traditional, of authors classical, pat- 
ristic, or con temporary, tJiis was rendered a rare thing by tliat 
very mental constitution of tlic Middle Ages which has already 
been often referred to, and which will be more fully discussed 
ill the Intel chapter following this book. This constitution, 
rich in many priceless (pialities, almost entirely lacked sclf- 
delachment on the one hand, and egotistic introspection on 
tljc other. It can very seldom have occurred to any Mediicval 
to isolate himself from the. usual estimate of writers — to separ- 
ate his opinion of their formal excellence from the intc^rest, or 
tlie use, of their contents. And even if it had so occurred to any 
ime, he would probably not have thought that opinion worth 
communicating'. From which things, much more than from 
the assuiiKHl shallown(\ss or ])uerility, a thousand years saw 
an almost astoundingly small change in regard to the matters 
with which we deal, iloethins ami ^Martianns are text-books 
to the early sixteenth ceiiliiry as to the early sixth : the sat- 
irical lampoons (d‘ the religious wars in France hurlcs(pie the 
form, and use the language, of the hymns of Venantius Fortnn- 
atus:^ llawes and Douglas look at literature and science wiili 
the eyes of Isi<lore, if not even of Tassiodoriis. WJiethc*!* this 
conservatism did not invite, disastrously, the reaction of the 
Ilenaissance-criticism, we shall have to consider later ; it is 
certain that it limits, very notably, tlie material of the present 
book, and especially of this portion of the present chapter. 
On two very remarkable books of the earliest thirteenth cen- 
tury, the LnhyrviiHiiis attributed to Eberhard, and the 
Podrl(t of Oeohrey deVinsanf, we may dwell with the utmost 
advantage. Othcrwis(» a few notes, chielly on the formal Aiin 
roelic of the mid-Middle Age, are not only all that need, but 
almost all tliat can, be given before we turn to the great 
mcdijcval document of our subject, the J)e Vidijari Eloqnio of 
Dante. 

’ Of. the ferocituis, l»ui vigonnis, Pari^imuh nd diicaii^de Mma 

on Catherine of AFontpensier {Amiuancs Potaics Frunraises, vol. ii. 
and Jatque.s Clthneiit, entitled Prom Hihl. Khi nru/inic : Taris, 18 r>rj). 
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In the vernacular languages it is hardly necessary to do 
more than refer to the instructions for accomplishiii;^ the in- 
prorfMCid tricacies of Vrovencal verse found in that tongue ; ^ 
ami Latin the Latin rhytJimics are rather more interesting. 

quite recently, access to them, save in the 
case of tliose students who unite ])ala‘Ograi)hical acconqdish- 
nient with leisure and means to travel all over Europe, was al- 
most confined to two precious collections, the Ileluinia: AnUtfftte 
of Wright and Halliwcll, and the plump and jdeasing volume 
of Polycarp Leyser, which, among its varied treasures, gives the 
ei.tire Lnhyri ntJim of hA)erhard, the most important of them 
all. Now, however, the r(?ally admirable industry of Signor 
(jJiovaniii jMari has collected, not mendy the metrical i)art of 
the and tlie work (also rather famous) of John de 

(iarlaridia, hut no less than six others, all of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries.** It is indeed not impossible that the first 
of these, tlie Dr JiJiyllnnico DivLnninr, may in its original have 
hecn as old as the twelfth, to which the Ij/hyrinUidH itself used 
also to he assigiieAl. 

The DirUnnni'^ the. MSS. of which are found all over Europe, 
is very short. It lays down firmly the principle, which was 
Th De Di< ta- ditiereiitiate Komance from Teutonic, especi- 

jniiic Fvliyth- ally Kiigli.sh, prosody, tijat rhyfltinns cd nfdsouffds 
iHtritas sy/ldhffriffft adh verto nithiar comprehrasdrinn ; 
it sets the limits of the line at a minimum of four syllables and 
a iiiaximum of fourteen; it designs rhyme throughout as con- 
sonddcc ; it gives examples from well-known Jiymns, froin tlie 
poems attributed to IMapes and some not elsewhere known ; 
and it supplies minute distinctions of kind as ‘‘transformed,'' 
“ equicomous," “ orbiculate,” “ serpentine ” rhythms. The trac- 
tatule is strictly limited to rhythm })roper: classical metres do 
not appear in it. A rehandling by a certain “ jNIaster Sion" 


r. 0 'iihlri ■ (iem-h. 

dn' Pror. Llt.^ p .'i*/., tni Taulit's 
Punaty Ban: >ii Vidal’s Raaos dc Trohar, 
kc. 

“ Jhliqui(v Antiquo , l>\ T. Wright & 
J. O. Halliwell, 'I vol.'s., Lt)»ul(nu 
P. Ley.ser, Uhtoria PoiUtruui v.t 


Podiiiittim Mtdti ^Erl, Halle, 1721. 

(J. ^lari, J Trultatv Midicrati di 
Jittmira Latimty Milan, ISVlO. 

•‘First given in Rdiquuv Antiquary 
i. 30-*}2. The others ^except {\\e Lahy- 
rintlna) arc in Mari only. 
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differs in its examples, and is rather more minute in its sub- 
divisions : and there is yet a third version or pair of versions 
showing the authority and general influence of the treatise, 
wliile the Eegtikv de Ehytlimis hardly differ essentially, and lead 
to the same conclusion. 

The Ars Ehytlimica of John de Garlandia is a much more 
elaborate composition, wliich originally followed upon similar 
John of treatments of “ prose ** and “ metre.” It is remarkable 
Garlandia. the One hand for giving, not mere verses, but whole 
poems as examples, and on the other for varying the same 
theme in dififereiit rhythmical dispositions. The terms of ancient 
metric are also borrowed rather more freely than in the Dlc- 
tnmen ; and great attention is paid to “ rhetorical colours ” of 
verse — homcnoteleuton and the like. It is much longer than 
any form of the Didcmm, and has a supplement dealing witli 
the strictly metrical forms usual in hymns. This does not 
exhibit the learned John Ciarland (he may have been an Eng- 
lishman) as an expert in literary history, since he writes: 
“ Saphicum, a Sapho 'lanUere quadam qum fuit inventrix liujus 
metri : adonicum ab Adone inventore/' But in his liberal con- 
tribution of probably original examples he incdiides an Oda do 
Archidiacono^ which might have been useful in a famous in- 
vestigation. In fact, probably a major part of the. treati.se con- 
sists of not very excellent verse. 

Signor Mari, conformably to his plan, has given of the 
Lahyrmthus^ only the short section dealing actually with 
Thf> Labyr- rhythm : but the whole poem is of very great inter- 
inthus. est and importance for us — indeed of more than 
any work known to me between Isidore and Dante. The work, 
which is otherwis(; called Dn Misoriifi Ecctorum Scholantviy is an 
elaborate treatise on picdagogics. In the progress and details 
of this, the writer seems to forget the lugubrious estimate of 
his profession with which he starts, and wliich goes so far as to 
lay down that the future schoolmaster is cursed in his mother’s 

^ Or Labor in, fits. The adoption of act authorship Is not of tlie slightest 
an “ Kbcrhard of nelliune ” as tlie importance to u.g, and the exact date 
author is not universally granted, not of much. The whole poem is 
nor the dating at 121*2. But the ex- jjrinted by Ley.ser, p. 795 sq. 
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womb. Very sound rules are however given for guiding the 
moral nature and conduct of this unfortunate functionary ; and 
then his various businesses are systematically attacked in 
elegiacs, not at all contemptible with due allow’ance. The 
second part deals with ‘"themes,” grammar, and, to some ex- 
tent, composition in general, though the examples, like the 
lecture, are in verse ; the third with versification. And here 
we get a really precious estimate of various authors, ostensibly 
for their educational value, but, as in Quintilian’s case, going a 
good deal further. Indeed, hardly since (iiiintilian’s own time 
have we had such a critical summary. Cato, a special darling 
of the Middle Age, is a path of virtue and a rule of Morals,” 
Critical rv brevity of his metre forbids him to 

view of polish his words.” Theodolus,^ a teiitli - century 
Edo(ja\ who “champions” (is this the 
sense of avert ?) the cause of truth against falseliood, 
“ and in whoso verse theology plays,” comes next ; and then 
the far better known Avianus, the instructive and moral virtue 
of wliose fables is acknowledged, though he is debited 
dj/lo. In one of the puns so dear to the sensible ^liddle Ages, 
inetvuvi iioii sopit — i.r,, writes no dull or sleei)y verse — 
and is otherwise highly praised. Maximianus- and Pamplnlus 
(the original of the Celedintt) follow, and “(TCta,”^ and a 
punning reference^ to Claudian’s llttpc of Fevserpute. Statius, 
of course, is praised, indeed twice over. The “ pleasing ” work 
of Ovid, the “satire of the Venusian” the “not juvenile but 
mature” ditto of Juvenal, which “lays bare and never cloaks 
vice”; Persius of the lofty soul, who spares no subtlety of 


^ Or Theodulus : v. Leyser, op. dt.j 
p. 825 sff. 

- Tins harbiirous, and to Mrs Orundy 
shocking, but by no means uninter- 
esting versifier, was ; , great favourite 
with* the Middle Ages. J e may be 
found conveniently hi Baolirens, Pocta: 
Lntini jMiiiorts, v. 313 sq, 

Leyser oddly annotated Gcta gcnicns 
“ titulus tragedice,” but the words — 

" Quia japtus Morcunali 
Arte Joveiii leotiis Amphitrionis habet ” — 


can <>nly refer to an ximphitrifon. 

“ Thosii»hom‘s rapluiii qui ruiiiptus car- 
mine claiidit 

Arte nec iiij,u'.nio cl.'iudieat ille siio.” 

To al)duct Tisiphone would be a 
feather in the cup of any Don Juan, for 
audacity if not for taste ; but the text 
is corrupt enough to make it (as it is 
elsewhere) an easy /./. for Persephone. 
The puns in davdii and dtiudicat, 
moreover, are prac.ticully decisive. 
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mind tliougli lie is a lover of brevity, come next, while to 
these great satirists of old, the Arrliifmii}(.s^ of John of 
Haiiteville is yoked, with less injustice than may seem likely to 
devotees of classic and scorners of medueval literature. The 
inevitable eccentricity (to //.s‘) of the medueval estimate, and 
jirohably also the perseverance of the wooden censorship of 
Servius, is shown by the fact that only Virgil’s “themes,” not 
his treatment, are noticed, except ol)li<[uely. The second notice 
of Statius for the Tluhaid, as the first had been for the 
Avlnlkid, is less reticent, praising him as rlofjinijucwidiramrlle; 
and Lucan is said to sing mc/ro hicidum\ while an Alr.randirid 
(no doubt that of (Jautier of Chatillon), though described as 
“shining by Lucan’s light,” is extolled as a historical poem. 
Claudian, again by allusion, receives praise for his praise of 
Stilicho, and Dares (as we expect with resignation) for his 
“ veracity ” ; indeed the clerestories toward that south-north 
are (piite as lustrous as ebony. Still llomer is placed beside 
liirn witliout depreciation, unh^ss the mention of ArfjoUciuti 
dolvm is intended as a stigma. TJie couplet following — 

“ Sidoiiii <[ui priuliii moreiu 

Egre^iuni calamus Sidoiiiaiius habet” — 


is annotated by Leyser “Apollonius,” but there seems some 
difticulty in this Apollonius. JllutdinH has nothing to do with 
Tyre or Sidon ; and Apollonius of Tt/rc has very little to do 
witli 'pralia. The poet alluded to, whoever he is, possesses a 
])<m with a iKjble manner. A Salimarius or Solinarius, who sang 
of the crusades, may be any versifier of William of Tyre: 
unless, indeed, the phrase (nnorr rrffcls refers to one of 

the numerous iiuems on the Invention of tlie Cross. Macer’s 
matter is praised, but not liis verse, non napit dir mdro — a true 
Quintilianian judgment. Petrus liiga {prira (nfjnn rifjat Cridu^) 


• I’liis reijiarkani<? twelftli - century 
jjoein — infrUj note, p. 411, .in ;illeg<»ri- 
cal wnrl(]-))ilyi inia;.;c with .'?})ccial refer- 
ence to .‘^tuilciiL s;<ij(»urn at Pjiris— was 
first ahstract-fd by \\'ri;^}it in liis lUo- 
ffniplda Jiritnuiiivd vol. ii., 

London, 1846, and afterwards pub- 


Jislied in full by him {Amjlo - Latin 
iSatirica/ l*Of fs of the Twelfth Century^ 
Ijojidon, 1872). John of Hauteville 
or Anville is also credited with a MS. 
treatise, Dc ICpiatolaruin Compositioae. 
I wish I had seen it. 
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<iscapes better. Seduliiis is noted for ‘‘ sedulity ” of metre, and 
Arator “ploughs” the apostolic facts well, vvliile Prudentins, 
of course, is prudent. 

Alanus (de Insulis: “ Alanus who was very sage,” as Pierre 
de la Sippade, the translator of a ad Vicnav, from lh (jven(;al 

into French says) is cited for his dealing with the Seven Arts in 
ihe Anti-Ulaadinnns ; and lialf-a-dozen lines of rather obscure 
allusiveness are (hivoted to Matthias Vindocinensis on Tobit, 
(leohrey of A'^insauf (c. iafra), and ^llexander of Villedieu. 
Prosper dovtmuv jirafippritalr supil ; and tlie list is closed by 
fresh i)raiscs of the above Matthias or Alatthew, of Martianus 
(Japella and liis “ hap])y style,” of Poethius, Periiardus, tlic 
IViraclitus (?), and Sidonius ApollinarisJ 

This catalogue, partly r(‘asoned, is precious, as showing what 
the “Thirty best books” of the age of I>ante’s birtli w<»,re. It is 
succeeded by metrical and rhythmical directions, characterised 
by a good deal of punning as above, but also by acaiteness and 
knowledge. 

The extract from the Ijdnfrlaflivs given by Signor Mari is 
followed in his book by two other rhythmical tractates of 
Minor y^iJJtll im])ortniice, one very short, from a AIS. in 
rluitinnual the Monaco library, and a longer one, but much 
frarfatt^. probably as late as MOO), by a certain 

Xicolo TiVnno. Tins last is cluelly noteworthy as giving fewer 
examples, but mueh exposilioii and discussion : it is indeed, 
after the (uislom of these ancestors, a kind of commentary on 
tlie fAd)f/r Inf Jilts. 

Put, as it happens, the next piece to the Ldhi/rintJiUs in 
Leyser is a treatise of interest as great as its own, if not 
greater, the Ptutrid Korn of (ieoflVey de ATnsauf. Geoffrey, 


^ Physioldif^s is nf tM>urse tlie f.iiii- 
(»VS of Tln'tUaldus, (lu* ori^iral 

— int.diate or iiinnclmte — of all the 
Nenuiculaj- Histiaruii. “ I’ar.u'litus 
Leyser jirints in ca} iUils, like the other 
titles of book.! or authors : — 

“ Ilortatur prr s' ripta Paisai 1 1 i ts 

P«'C(;aiit<.'s. Veiiixiii j;rat.i:i <loiiai. iU.” 

I should myself liave taken this for 


a referenee. the Holy SpiriL as 
speaking through the inoi-alities of the 
Phjfsii}h>tfU!*. The f:d>e quantity is, of 
eoui>e, no olijeetion to this: the Srd 
syll.d»le is short at ])leasurc from 
iTudentius imwards. For jioems of 
MattliKis Vindocinensis see Rdinniai 
.laO’ryao-, ii. 257 There is some 
merit in them. 
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who, despite his French - sounding name, was certainly a 
V h rather unkindly 

Viiisniif: treated by us. Chaucer bestowed upon him one 
/^/^ Nova of his most ingeniously humorous gibes, ^ and Mr 
Wright (the most faithful and enthusiastic guardian 
and restorer of our Latin poets, and usually as tolerant as any, 
this side of mere critical omnivorousness) uses hard language 
of him in the BiogvaiDliia Britannmi Literariar But he is too 
valuable to us to be here abused: rather shall we be grateful to 
bim exceedingly for revealing the literary tastes and ideals of 
the age as they lived. The Nciv Poetic^ begins by one of those 
mediicval gambades which, themselves sometimes partaking 
of the not unamiably nonsensical, seem at the present day to 
have a special gift of maddening those persons whose imbecility 
is of a different com})lexion from theirs. Geoffrey dedicates his 
poem to Pope Innocent Ilf. (“stupor mundi”), and is at once in 
a difficulty. It would not do to call the Pope A‘ofrn>i; Lmocnis 
is simply impossible in a hexameter. 8o he plays about the 
subject for a score or so of lines, adding eulogistic jocular re- 
marks on other Christian names, especially in relation to the 
Papacy. “ Augustine may hold his tongue : Leo be quiet : 
John leave off’: Gregory halt,” Mvhile Innocent is comparable 
with Bartlemy in nobility, with Andrew in mildness, with St 
John himself in precious youth, in faith with l*eter, in consum- 
mate scholarship with I'aul. Then Itome is praisefl in coin- 
pai ison with England, and the 2 >oet-professor-of-poetry plunges 
into his subject. 

His value, even if it were more flawed and alloyed than it is, 
will appear at once from the siinj^le statement of the fact that, 
unlike the great majority of medheval writers (such as they are) 
on literature, he does not confine himself to form on the one 
hand, and on the other does not adoi)t, in handling his subject, 
the extreme cut -and -dried rhetorical restrictions, though^ his 
own conception of the matter is more or less regulated by them. 
I do not remember that he ever quotes Horace ; but it is pretty 

* Nun's Priest's Toh, 527 s*/. " Le 3 \ser, oj*. ait., i>p. 8r).5-986. 

^ A arflo- Norman Period, vol. ii. p. ■* “AMjfusliiH* tace. Leo papa qniesir. 
398 sq. .Tohaiiiirs 

Dusiuo. (ireijori subsiste.” 
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certain that he had the Ars Foetica before him. He opens with 
the most solemn and elaborate commands to the poet not to 
rush upon his subject, to leave nothing to chance, but to form 
the conception of the work carefully and completely before- 
hand. “ A little gall embitters a whole mass of honey, and one 
spot makes a whole face ugly.'* Tn his second chai)ter he 
becomes more closely rhetorical. The poet must first choose 
and arrange his subject ; then elaborate and amplify it ; then 
clothe it in “ civil, not rustic ” words ; and lastly, study its 
proper recitation or delivery. Under the first head the 'mot 
d'ordrc is order : the very word ordo occurs over and over again 
in the first dozen or sixteen lines. The exordium must look 
straight to the end : and all the other ])arts must follow accord- 
ing to the regular drill of a “ theme.” Special attention is given 
to the employment of Examples and Proverbs. Under the head 
of treatment, Brevity, Amplification, and all the scholastic tricks 
of style are inculcated again with plentiful examples, these 
including that unlucky passage against Friday which teni])ted 
the wicked wit of another Geoflrey. It is, however, fair to say 
that He of the Sound Wine does not himself seem to have been 
by any means destitute of a certain sense of humour, and de- 
mands ridicule of the ridiculous. If by his precept, and still 
more by his examples, Geoflrey seems too much to encourage 
word-play as a lighter, and bombast as a graver, ornament of 
composition, it is well to remember that the fashions of every 
time are not only liable to exaggeration, but nearly always 
(exhibit it. Professional students of literature have no difficulty 
in ])utting a name to such exaggerations in the thirteenth, the 
sixteenth, or the eighteenth century ; nor will such students in 
the future have any more in performing the same office for the 
literary fashions of the late nineteenth. Nor are some of the 
prescriptions for figure, and fanciful colour and conceit, by any 
means infelicitc-us — always supposing that such things can be 
made the subject regular prescription at all. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that GeoflVey is sometimes painfully 
rudimentary. The budding poet who i^Mpiires to be told that 

“ Aptiiiitur Ucue dentes nix ; labia llainmin ; 

(Justus mel ; vultus rosa ; frons lac ; crines et aunim ; ” 
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and who then obediently “ <»oes and does ii” is a person with 
whose works reviewers (for their sins) are indeed still well 
acquainted, but to whom no philanthropist would willingly 
give encouragement. 

This descent to even tlie lowest ranges of the particular is, 
however, one of tlie most interesting points of the book. There 
are some two tliousand lines in all, and the whole, except the 
dedication and three not very long epilogue-addri^sses to Pope, 
Emperor, and a certain Archbishop William (who has not,' I 
think, been ideiititied), is strictly devoted to business. 

Tliis ])oem is, on fair authority, assigned to the year 1216 , tlii^ 
Ldhjji'intluis being dated some four years earlier. And, without 
pinning our faith to these dates and so running the danger of 
its unsettlement should they be attackeil, we may say quite 
boldly that the Lahifrinf/nf^'i and the Nora Pottria^ together 
give us a remarkable and nearly completes conspectus of what 
the late twelfth and early thirteenth century thought about 


’ Throe other puoins of llio twelfth 
or cjii ly lhu t(‘(!nlh ceiitui y O t-'terreU to 
above) arc iiiorti ori^'inal, tv.'o of them 
at Ica.'it are more amusing', luul all have 
obtained more iKdico from pjeneral 
literary liistoriaiis. ^J’he^e are the 
SpL'Culviii t^lnltoruni or llritat'H iia of 
Ni^el Wireker, the Architnatna (>oe 
p. 110) of John of llauleville, and 
the Aitfl-COiiuUanufi of Alanus do In- 
sulis. All three may bo found ino>.t 
ronveiiiently in Wright'.s abo\c-cited 
Wta-k, A Hfjhj-Lfitin ^atiricat Pat I'i o f thr 
Tinl/th Cnitia'i/ (2 vols., Uolls Sories, 
London, 1872). They are by no means 
to l»e neglected by us, though their 
testimony is mostly negativt?. and a 
slight reference to its nature will cover, 
indirectly, the absence of roforciioe in 
the text to such still more generally 
famous authors as John of Salisbrny find 
\Valtc?r ^lapes liimsolf. It is i>robable 
that all live, writers, as well as (Jod- 
fj’cy of A\'inclieslcr (also in Wright, tfji. 
cit.), who could write f.iii- ejiigrams in 
the more decent stylo of Martial, ainl 
others, were well ac(juainte<l with in» 


inconsideiable part of the classics. 
Upon satirists, moreover, like Wireker 
and John (»f Hautruillo, who were 
fittackiiig the vanity of inonkisli and 
clericjil life, liopcs, and ambitions, the 
labour-in-vain of L'nivcr>itie.'>, find the 
like, some such iialirc t but subsl.-in- 
ti\e litci'fiiT criticism as we fiml in 
their Uoman originids would seem id- 
most imperative. Hut there is n*)- 
thing of tlie kind, ca'llier in the 
}ttnt/L or in th(‘ A rrhit?’f n? mt. In tin* 
liiucli duller A tUl - ( 7tnKfit/)i'ii.'<, Mhet- 
orie, like the other arts, a]jpears, and 
slie is employed, consistently with hei 
preseiilatiou in Martianus (though the 
llhetoiic of Capella would pcrlia\)s 
have l)een too ])roud to do this direct 
ly) 1“ paint ami gild the pole” of the 
alleg<»ric;il Cliariot of Prudence. lint 
of eritieism tliere is nothing, so 
little as to be nothing. Nor will iniicb 
be fouml in the interesting notice of 
inediieval notices <d‘ bot)ks and bo(*k 
collcetions which occurs in M. (.’ocheris’ 
ed. of tlie PhUohiUon (v. infra, p. Jofi), 
pp. xxxiv-xlvii. 
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literature, in what was still its almost all-embraein,^- form — 
poetry, in both its rliytlimical and metrical shapes — and in the 
only thoroughly acknowledged literary language of tlie time. 
For although the vernaculars were already knocking at the 
door, they were doing .so as yet timidly and half consciously, 
while in so far as they were deliberately ])ractised, the prin- 
ciples of composition and of taste which guided the ])racticc 
cannot have been diHerent. We find, if not always with exactly 
the same mtancc, terms of Dante’s critical vocabulary {cjj., 
“j)exa,” in tlie Poetria Kortf. And though neitlier Eberhard 
nor Geoffrey would in all probability liave had anything but 
scorn for the suggestion that “ vulgar ” could possibly equal 
“regular” composition; though they were at best men of 
respectable talent; their general critical estimate was probably 
not very ditterent from that of their great successor on the 
bridge of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Of his 
eagle glance into the future of literature lliey were entirely 
destitute, but he sliar(*d at least some of their confused vision 
ill reference to the past.^ 


' If to tills pofuliarity I scoui t'lrefei- 
l«»o often, let iiio olo.se tills cli:\j)i<*r 
with a .sCMitence from <jnc* wlio !nv<Ml 
tlu? Middle Agc.s as well as any man, 
and knew lliein far belter tli.in aimo.st 
any. To them, says ]M. Paulin Pari!*, 


‘’L<.*s sieelcs pa-'M'N no semblaiciit 
former {[u'une seulo et grande 
oil .-e u'unis.siient touto.s le.s (.‘ele])l•ite.'^ 
de riii^toire.*’ — L» k Uohunxa tLc (a Tahh 
yfo/n/r, i. liJl* (Paris: 180v'^-77}. 
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DANTE. 

THE ‘DE VULOARI ELOQUIO^: m TTISTORY AND AETTIENTiCATION — ITS IM- 
PORTANCE, AND THE SCANTY RECOONITION THEREOE — ABSTRACT OF ITS 

contents: the “ vcujau tongue ” and “grammar”— the nature, 

ETC., OF THE GIFT OF SPEECH — DIVISION OP CONTEMPORARY TONGUES, 
AND OF THE SUBDIVISIONS OP ROMANCE— THE ‘ITALIAN DIALECTS’ I 
SOME REJECTED AT ONCE— OTHERS : SICILIAN, APULIAN, TUSCAN, AND 
GENOESE — VENETIAN : SOME GOOD IN BOLOGNESE— THE “ ILLUSTRIOUS” 
LANGUAGE NONE OF THESE, BUT THEIR COMMON MEASURE— ITS FOUR 
CHARACTERISTICS— THE SECOND BOOK *. WHY DANTE DEALS WITH POETRY 
ONLY — ALL CJOOD POETRY SHOULD BE IN THE “ ILLUSTRIOUS*’ — THE SUB- 
JECTS OF HIGH E’OETRY : WAR, LOVE, VIRTUE — ITS FORM: CANZONI— 
DEFINITION OF POETRY — ITS STYLES, AND THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE 
GRAND STYLE- -“SUPERRIA CARMINUM” — “ CONSTRUCTIONIS ELATIO ” — 
“ EXCELLENTLY VERBORUM” — “ PEXA ET HIRSUTa” — THE CANZONE— IM- 
PORTANCE OF THIS BOOK — INDEPENDENCE AND NOVELTY OF ITS METHOD 

— Dante’s attp^ntion to form — his disregard of oratory— the in- 
fluence ON HIM OF ROMANCE, AND OF COMPARATIVE CRITICISM — THE 
POETICAL DIFFERENTIA ACCORDING TO HIM — HIS ANTIDOTE TO THE 
WORDSWORTHIAN HERESY — HIS HANDLING OF METRE — OF DICTION — HIS 
STANDARDS OF STYLE — THE “CHAPTER OF THE SIEVE” — THE “PEXA” — 
THE “HIRSUTA ” — OTHER CRITICAL “ LOCI ” IN DANTE: THE EPISTLE TO 
CAN GRANDE — THE “COWITO” — DANTE ON TRANSLATION — ON LANGUAGE 
AS SHOWN IN PROSE AND VERSE — FINAI. REMARKS ON HIS CRITICISM. 

ilANV are tlie fortunes of books and the curiosities of them: 
but there are f(;\v which exceed, in curiosity of many kinds, the 
liistory, character, and fate of the treatise variously entitled De 
Vahjari Motiuentw and De Vulgari Eloqnio, and attributed 
generally, if not universally, to Dante Alighieri.^ Its mere 

^ clioice between Elnqvcntia hthI fancy of the chooser. The first word 

Ehfpfium lies with the taste tiinl occurs fiist in the treatise itself. The 
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history is unusual. In the fifth chapter uf the first book of 
■ 7V<e l)e Convilo, Dante says that he shall speak elsewhere 

Vulgari more fully, on the subject of Latin and the Vcrnac- 
book wliicli, D.V., he intends to write on 
anfhuitira- Volfjair. Eloqutnui, Loccaccio furfher says that very 
near liis deatli he did write it, and the statement is 
confirmed by Yillani. Tliese mentions give it us as written in 
Latin prose and in two books, but after them we hear nothing 
about it. In lo29 the poet and dramatist Trissino printed at 
Vicenza an Italian translation of it, not under liis own name, 
but under that of Oiovan Jiatlista Doria. Xo indication was 
given that tin's was not the original, and for a time it was 
tak(‘n as such. Ihit in 1577 Jaco])o Corbinelli published, at 
Paris, the Latin Text. The MS. which he used, and which for 
centuries was supposed to be uniipie, appears to be that redis- 
covered at Oreuoble in 1840, and published in facsimile by 
-MM. ^Afaignien and Prompt in 1892; but tliere uro two other 
early ]\ISS. One of thestj, belonging to the Trivulzi, is taken 
to be as old, perhaps, as tlu‘, O renoble, both not improbably 
being older tliaii 1400. A third, at the Vatican, is a century 
.>'ounger, but still some twenty years older than tlie first ])rinted 
(and translated) edition. The usual dinieiillies have been 
started over these facts, and over some su])posed contradictions 
l.jetwTcii the treatise and Dante’s more certain work. But tliese 
concern us little, and may be sought, by those wlio want them, 
ill the editions of the book. It is sullicienc to say that few 
books have a better external t(‘stiniony, and that the internal 


•^ecoiKl is ill tlic lilk- of tho GrL‘iH>Ulc 
-MS. Th(3 toxts wliich 1 use are, foi- 
tlic lifitin, Dr I’rompt’s facsimile of 
this MS., Venice, Olschki, 189*2, ana 
Dr Moore’s edition of tlie (^jxrr (Ox- 
f'lrd, 18117), Avitli Mr KenxM s* Dowell’.; 
.inno^iLcd Knglish li -Mislatiou (London, 
1690). This latter is \cr_\ good as a 
wliolc, though of course one may differ 
IS to the l onclering of imlividual t( j’ms. 
14ie edition of the Socict'i lXuite-t‘a 
I'V Signor P. llajna (Kloreneo, 169'',) is 
clah»)rated with all the iiiiiiulo c.o-c by 
VOL. 1. 


whicli -elmlai'lninn the Ioo'Km- mod('rn 
vernaculars (*iide:ivour> to jmt itself on 
a lesol with th.a in the older and 
exaeler tongues. L’nb)rtunalely tlte 
euiulatuai, here a.-^ elsewhere, is carrie«l 
a.s far as the old unworthy liicks of 
depreeiaiioii and ahn^tj of prtMlecessors 
and rivals. The elaboi*atc eonimentary 
is limited, with an almost ferocious 
.serupul(^sity, to the barest letter of 
the text ; but anotheiM ‘hiuic eontaiii- 
iiig literary aniKJtation is’ promised. 

2 J) 
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difficulties (some of which will be referred to later) are quite 
insignificant. 

We may take it then on its own showing; and, witliout hag- 
gling about dates, b(» reasonably confident that it was written 
lt.^ hnpoH- i^fter Dante’s banishment, and of course before his 
ana. death — that is to say, in the opening years of the 

fourteenth century. Forgery is practically out of the question, 
for, as lias been said, the oldest manuscripts are some century 
and a (piarter older than Trissino’s version, and there could be 
no conceivable reason why any one late in the fourteenth cen- 
tury — even if he had the wits to forge such a thing, which is 
begging a huge (piestion — shouUl have abstained from rea])ing 
the sole advantage derivable from such a forgery by making it 
known as ])ante’s. We take it, then — and may take it with 
confidence very nearly if not conix)letely absolute — as in two 
different ways a document of the very highest value, even be- 
fore its intrinsic worth is considered at all. In the lirst place, 
there is the importance of date, which gives us in it the first 
critical treatise on the literary use of the vcunacular, at exactly 
the point when the various vernaculars of lairope had finished, 
more or less, their first stage. Secondly, there is the import- 
ance of authorship, in that we have, as is hardly anywhere else 
the case, the greatest creative writer, not mereh" of one litera- 
ture but of a whole period of the Euro})ean world, betaking 
himself to criticism. If Shakespeare had written the Din- 
roverirs instead of Den Jonson, the only possible analogue 
would have been supplied. Even Homer could not have 
given us a third, for lie could hardly hav(i had the literature 
to work upon. 

As a matter of fact, however, the book, as I shall hope to 
show, would be of almost the highest interest if it were anony- 
Aniithe Rious. Its intrinsic value has been by no means 

scanhj ra:o{/- universally recognised : indeed I hardly know any 
nitiou ffareof. of Daiite wlio has i)ut it in quite its 

right place. This is, I venture in all humility to think, due 
mainly to the fact that the historic estimate of criticism in 
general has hitherto been so rarely taken, and so scantily based. 
But there are minor reasons. In the first place, the book, 
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except by professed Daiitists, has been very little stiidiedd 
And in the second, what 1 shall endeavour to prove to l)e its 
j^reatest value may, in the curious critical prejudices which 
still prevail so largely, have told positively against it. It has 
shocked people to Hnd the author of the Coninn'dia indulging in 
grammatical and prosodic scholasticism ; and the shocked ones 
either do not pause to ask, or refuse to answer, the question 
whether the said scholasticism laid not a good deal to do with 


Absfnu't of 
if'i i'onti nf '^ : 
Th<>. “ Vultjor 
Tonijm?' (Liid 
^^Onmnnarf 

Clrammar. 


the quality of the CoinmcduK 

As in tlie casii of otlier books of importance, we may give a 
pretty full abstract of the book, wliich will bi‘ all the more 
desirable in that it is, as has been sai<l, far from well known. 
The Latin, though not very crabb(*d, is sometimes peculiar, and 
some of the terms recpurc candul elucidation. 

Dante begins by stating in due form his reasons for writing; 
the absence of any treatise of the kind, the importance of the 
subject, and so forth. He is going to write about 
the Vulgar Tongue, and tliis Vulgar Tongue is that 
which we acquire, without any rule, by imitating 
our nurses. Ihit, he says, we also have another 
and secondary speech, which the liomans called 
Tlie (Ireeks also have it, and other nations, but 
not all, while comparatively few individuals possess it, because 
its acquisition means time ami trouble. And the Vulgar Tongue 
is nobler, because it is more natural : so we shall treat of it. 

Here a slight crux arises as to what Dante meant by 
“ Grammar ” : at least (for the first ])art of his observations is 
clear enough) what he meant by saying that “the Greeks have 
it, and others but not all.'' - Are Grtnnuinticn and “ Latin " inter- 
changeable terms? or does he mean that there was a literary 
as well as a vernacular form of Greek, and literary as well as 
vernacular forms of Hebrew, Arabic, ^'vc. ? The latter seems to 
suit the arguiucnt best up to a certain point ; but it is ex])osed 
to the difliculty that, d so, Dante would be trying to make, out 
of the Vulgars, a Grawiunt.icn for Italian, which nowhere seems 
to have been his intention. Hut it is no great matter. 


' Coleridge, I think, refers to it ; “ Jhuic rpiidofi t^ccvndariam Greed 

but with no adequate recognition. habint et nlii ml non. oinncs. 
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He has so far cleared his ground very well ; but, to his own 
orderly and scliolastically educated mind, he does not seem to 
The vatiur doiie enough. He lays down in chap. ii. that 

the <j} ft m:\xi alone has intercourse by speech. Angels and 
o/sjKcch. animals do not want it, for angels communicate 
intuitively ; devils have no need of it; ^ to animals - it were use- 
less: and if anybody urges the serpent in Paradise, 1 Balaam’s 
ass, Ovid in the MetamorphoHrs about magpies, these objections 
can be met in various ways. The real power of speech has 
been given to man alone. He iieedcid it (chap, iii.) because 
he lias both reason and senses, and therefore must have some 
medium whieli will convey the discourse of the Ibrnier in 
a manner acceptable to the latter. It is probable (chap, v.) 
that man s])oke before woman, though the earliest recorded 
speech is assigned to Eve: for man is more excellent. And it 
is probable that the first word he spoke was “ Kl/' ‘'God,'' and 
was addressed to God Himself in Paradise. Xo doubt (vi.) the 
language was Hebrew. Foolish iieople may b(i driven (had 
J)ante heard of the (bielic claim?) to Ixdieve that their own 
vernacular was that of Adam. lUit he knows belter. Though 
he drank of Arno lieforc his teeth appeared, and lov(*s Fhjrence 
so dearly that for the love he bore her is he wrongfully suffer- 
ing exile — tliough for the pleasure of his own sefises iliere exists 
no plcasant(U’ place than Florence, yet he thinks that tliere are 
places ill the world nobler and more delightful than Tuscany 
and Florence, and that many nations and races may use a 
yAeasanter and handier speech. The consideration of the Mood, 
Babel, and the consequent division of speecli (chap, vii.) saddens 
him very much; but the facts arc indisputable. 

It is probable tliat tliese chapters, coming as lliey do at 
the very outset, have, with hasty readers and thinkers, lirouglit 
some discredit on the book. Tliey exhibit what it used to be, 
and still is to some extent, the fashion to call the childish side 
of media^valism and scholasticism. Every age no doubt has 

^ For tlif ilclighUully sscJuiliislic (and, to know ol* cacli otlier, for their liciitlish 
like moot sfliola.sfcic things, hy no means j)ur]>ooes, is their <lmbolic ([Uiility and 
inept) reasons, firsf, that as they set rank. 

(.Jod at nought we need take no eouiit - As being “olely guided by instinet. 
of them ; secondly, that all tliey want 
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its own cliildishiicsses, and is profoundly convinced that in hold- 
ing them it has thoroughly put away childish things. I do not 
myself know that, if it were possible to take a simultaneous 
horizontal view of the ages, the nineteenth century would be 
found so very much in advance of the thirteenth in this respect. 
But putting this aside as matter of separable controversy, we 
may observe that, in the main body of his argument, Dante 
is merely arguing, and arguing very sensibly and closely, from 
])remisses which no one educated man in a thousand of his 
contemporaries would have disputed, and that at the beginning 
and end there are very notable things. The notable thing at 
the beginning is the separation of Grammar” and the “ Ahilgar 
Tongue,” and the, at that time, exceedingly bold ascription of 
greater “nobility” to the latter.^ The notable thing at the 
end is the unexpectedly cosmopolitan character of Dante’s 
sentinumts about the excelhinee of various countries and their 
vernaculars. It is true that, for good as well as for evil, there 
was about Euro])e then a certain solidarity which lias entirely 
disap])eared ; but local, as distinct from national, ])atriotism was 
as strong, and occasionally as silly, as at any other time. Dante’s 
own .'itiitude puts us at once into a position for literary 
criticism which neither Ch-eek nor Bomaii had enjoyed — the 
Greek losing it by his arrogant assumption of a solitary literary 
position for his own tongue, and the lioman partly by his 
imitation of Greek, i)artly by tlie lurking desire to make out 
that Latin was not so v(?ry inferior after all. 

At any rate, in tlie chapter tviii.) which follows, there is no 
deficiency in what we are pleased to call the scientific spirit ; 
. . on the contrary, any one who knows tlie historical 

Dinsioii oj ^ ^ j 

co)ttanj»or- circuinstaiices of the lime can only be amazed at the 
(try fon(juc.s. px^^jeisioii, the general justice, and, on the whole, the 
particular exactness with which Dante, in full Aliddle Age, 
sui;veys the languages of Europe. He is well aware of the 
threefold general division of language — Teutonic -Slavonic, 
Turanian or Tartar, and Uomance — and assigns the boundaries 
quite correctly. He is further aware of the divisions of 
Eomanco speech itself, ar.d as he had adopted as his criterion 

' Aa to the fippurent contradict ion with the Conrito, v. injva. 
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of Teutonic speed) difterent forms of “yea** (“jo”) for the 
word of affirmation, so he uses the same criterion in this case. 
Of lAoniance-speakin^^ nations he says, some say “oc,” some 
“oil,” and some “si.” Tlie first are “Spaniards,” the second 
Frenchmen, tlie third Italians. The connection of “ Spaniards ” 
and “oc” need excite no surprise. Castilian, thougli in exist- 
ence, and already ])rovided with the noble .Pocnia del Cid and 
other documents, was as yet by no means the dominant lan- 
guage of Spain. In particular, Aragon and Catalonia, which 
spoke a rroven(;al dialect, had far more to do with Italy than 
Castile: Galicia, which all Europe visited in pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Santiago, also favoured the “ oc,” and Provein’al 
was actually later than this the dialect of Portugal, if not of 
all Spain, for certain literary purposes. And the Spanish king- 
dom of Aragon was infinitely the most iinporta,nt country tliat 
spoke “ oc.” 

Proceeding, Dante illustrates the relationship of the three 
tongues by observing that all call most important tilings (God, 
, , ,,, heavmi, earth, living, dying, loving — tluj selection is 
.^ubUlri-lou^ not negligible) by forms of the same Latin originals. 
oj JUmhuo'f. next chapter he continues the stress on this 

point, ])roducing literary and poetical ([uotations, from Lroveiic^al 
(Girant de r>oriu*il), French (Thibaut of Xavavre), and Italian 
((^uido Guinicelli), of the word Awor \ and points out — thus 
ever drawing nearer, in true methodic way, to his special sub- 
ject — that the variations between the thiee great Poniance 
speeches are produced, in each language, by dialectic differences. 
And he has, on the fact and on the coiise(|uent necessity of 
establishing some common centrical form by Grammar,^ obser- 
vations which lack neither truth nor sense. Then, Which is 
the best of the three Romance forms -? He will not say, only 
timidly advancing for Italian that .si is nearest sic. Otherwise, 
each has strong claims. Oil is not only easier and pleasanter,- 
but whatever has been composed or translated in vernacular 

^ It is (losii'al»lt; to not** that the secMiis to flcnote literary as 
ori^jinal eoiifusioii, or, to speak iikhc veruauular t()n^uc : the second can 
correctly, ambij^uity of “ Gramniar *’ only mean Tiiitin. 

is curiously illustrated in this close - Facilior (t difcctahilior. 
context. Here tlie first “grammar’’ 
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pros(' belongs to it, tlie “ most fair intricacies of Artlmr,” ^ those 
of Trojans and lloinans, &c. Oc was first employed for poetry, 
being more finished and sweeter. Italian has the sweetest and 
most refined poets- of all, and seems to be the closest to 
“ grammar.*’ ^ 

He will not, however, attempt componcrr, but consider 

the variations, &c., of the Vulgar Tongue itself — ?b'., Italian — 

rni Tx 1* though, as we shall see, he does not hesitate to draw 
Ihc Italian -n . 

Dialects: illustrations from the others. He first takes the 

Apennines as his language-waiershed, and allowing 

iit onrc. \ , 1 

ntteen mam dialects, not a lew ol which are sub- 
divided, he proceeds to examine their claims, clearing away 
the bad ones. As the Homans think they ought to have pre- 
cedence (note the crisp touch of life in this), let us give it 
them — by kicking their claims out of the way at once.**' The 
alm(' fidrfpwsa gives something more than a liint of itself in the 
description of Homan dialect as a “ tristilocpiy,” the ugliest of 
all the vernacular dialects; which is no wonder, since they stink 
worst of all in the deformity of their ciistoiiis and morals. The 
Marchers of Ancona and the Spoletans go lujxt, each of the 
rejetited ones having a scornful tag of his own barbarism tied to 
his tail, as Dante ejects him from the competit ion. And he tells 
us, as if it settled the matter t^for, as we shall see, the Canzone is 
ratlier a fetish willi Dante), “many Can/oni liave been written 
in contempt of them.” The Milanese, tlui Hergaiiiasks, the 
Aijuileans and Istriaiis follow, with all the mountainous and 
(Hniiilry patois^* and the Sardinians, wlio are not Latins, though 
“ to he joined with them,” and wlio only imitate Latin as apes 
do men. After this rapid sifting (he uses the metaphor) a new 
clia])ter is necessary. 

Of those “kept in the sieve” Sicilian claims the first place. 
Indeed Dante acknowledges that “whatsoever the Italians 


^ Artiiri rnjis o-nLhatje pufa rrinitr. 
This observation i., not (juite negligible 
ill the eiidle.^s debate about the priority 
of verse or ])roso in th^.sc legcinls. 

“ (liii (In/cinit anltilin.'ifpfc pottati 
ruftjarit(r aunt, 

^ Cf. note opposite. 


■* Jvdii'iinn rcii iifjucntcs is his own 
2)hra.se. 

f'Hurtia prapontndos cxidivuint. 
In hue. f radical in nc »iir diifcciptioiic 
non immerito cos aliis praponannis, 

' Montaninas ct rmlLcaiias loiiadas. 
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poetise is called Sicilian.” He admits this, but says it is merely 
due to the fact that Sicilian princes, or princes resi- 
Skiiuni, ill Sicily, Frederick the Emperor and his son 

Manfred, have been patrons of literature, and have 
and attached the best Italian genius to the Sicilian 

court. Jhit he says (after an indignant digressory denunciation 
of contemporary sovereigns) that there is no special value in the 
common Sicilian dialect, which indeed is seldom used for poetry 
at all, while of that which vs* used, more to follow. As for the 
Apulians, there have been some good writers among them, but 
their ordinary speech is spoilt with barbarisms.’ 

Ihit what of the Tuscans? Dante can only repeat that cos- 
mopolitan criticism, wdiich, though it w'ould be very illiberal to 
impute it wholly to his exile, was no doubt aSvSisted thereby. 
They may madly assert their title to the possession of the 
Illustrious Vulgar Tongue, and even some distinguished men 
may have condescended to the Tuscan vernacular. l>ut let us 
examine them town l)y town. Florence, Fisa, Lucca, Siena, 
Arezzo are hit off each in a sentence exju'essing its boast, 
and, we may su]>i)OS(‘, expressing it with some provincialism. 
Ikit Dante says, when men really to be admired, (Uiido, Lapo, 
and “another”' of Florence, and Ciuo da Tistoia, have written, 
it is in “ curial,” not in the vulgar Tuscan tongue. 

As for the (Jenoese, the annihilation of the letter Z W’ould 
strike them dumb, for they can say nothing without it. 

Then he crosses the Apennines" and decides successively that 
Eomagnese, in its vari(ius divisions, and Venetian, are full of 
Vantian * drawbacks and vulgarities.'^ After which a whole 
Soitu^ uood chapter (XV.) is given to the dialect of Ilologna. It 
■in ikdofjuLsf.. jg perhaps better than any other, and why ^ lie- 
cause it borrows the best things the others, as, for instance, 
Sordello the Mantuan borrowed from Cremona, Lrescia, and 

^ Turplter harhnrliant. iiiiio ’’ and Mr IJrowninjj’s “wind-swept 

“ (rnidonem.^ Lapuiu ft unvin idiuin gash” tliereot*. 

Plorcntlnoa. It is needless to say who ■* Hildebrand of Padua is cxce})ted, 
is unna idLna, as XltmUm dirertcrc a inatcrno ct 

■' Proud if iron h'luncros Aptnnlni — nd rnriidti ridijnrc intaidcrc. Tw'o 
a more affectionate if h.'ss ]>irtures»iue s<innets of his arc said to he now 

t«mch than Mr Kuskin’s “ angry Apen- extant. 
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Verona. On the other Iiand, Ferrara, Jlodena, and lieguio arc 
too Lombardic, and thou,L>h they have lent a touch of piiiuaiicy 
to Bolognese, cannot create a good literary dialect for them- 
selves. Still Bolognese, though better than other individual 
dialects, because more conij)osite, is not the Illustrious Vulgar 
Tongue, for otherwise Ouido (Tuinic(*lli and other great Bol- 
ognese poets would not have departed from it. So down with 
the sieve; for, as for places like Trent and Turin, they are too 
near the frontier, and if they witm pulrlm'rhnu as they are tur- 
'pissima they would not be rerc Lutiiiinn, 

Having thus for fifteen (diapters pursued a sort of “liule of 
False” in order to catch that panther,^ the Illustrious Vulgar 
The “ Ulus Tongue, by the (t /mfrriori metliod, Dante didermines 
frious'^ Lan- to track her c priori He calls Logic to his aid, and 
of'fhisrhuf every individual, species, genus is sub- 

ihdr ruwiuoR \o.{!.t to a coiumou measure. Tlie measure of indi- 
mni-sur,, yidual coiiduct is Virtue ; of conduct between man 

and man, Law ; in ])ublic behaviour, national manners and 
customs. iSo too there must be some norm, some common 
measure of all Italian tongues and dialects, and this, i)ercei)tible 
in all, abiding in none, will be what is sought for. This is the — 

1. Illustre. 

2. Cardinale. 

Aulieum ; ot 

1. (Juriale vulgare in halio. 

Fach of these epithets has then to be discussed. 

So we have tlie substance, the underlying and fasluoiiing 
unity, of Italian defined as a tongue possessing a ([uadripartite 
, . difierentia, and so it becomes necessary to explain 

rhcirarOr- the four parts. Ji/if.slrtotfs, as tliu seven teen tii 
chapter, devoted to it, exidaiiis, is something tlmt 
“shines forth,” ilhnniufnis li iJlKininottnn, Men are so called 
who, having been well trained, are great trainers, like ^suma 


? Tliis; l>oast oi’ cd .rs«’ not horo 
referred to, as in t’le well -known pasijage 
at tlie lining of the lufirun, as a 
ty})e of vice, but, as in /«/. , xvi. 10«3, 
a.s a desirable prey. The beauty of the 
panther's skin, the sweet hreatli fabu- 


lously jitlvihuUsl to it, and so forth, 
stunctiiiK's gave it a wholly favourable 
place in iii('diic\al fantasy, as in one of 
the piettiest fragments of Anglo-Saxon 
verse, the “raiither ’’ of the Exeter 
nook, where it is a type of Christ. 
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Pompiliiis and Seneca. This is what the Illustrious Vulgar 
Tongue of Italy is. It has cleared off much rubbish, as in Cino 
da Pistoia. It attracts even the unwilling. It exalts those who 
practise it. Tliey surpass kings, marquises, counts. It gives 
a glory which even we, exiles as we are, acknowledge as sweeten- 
ing the bitterness of our exile. Therefore it is Illustrious. 

The three other epithets enjoy but a chapter between them. 
It is Cavilvnnl, for as a door turns on a hinge, so all the throng 
of dialects turns on it. It is AnHc, because, if we Italians had a 
Court, it would be spoken there, and because, as a matter of 
fact, .all those who enjoy courtly frequentation speak it. It is 
Curial because, though as in the Aulic case the conditions are 
wanting, it would l)e spoken in the great Law Courts of Italy 
if they existed, and it })resents the .action of a great Court of 
Law in trying and sifting cases. This is the proper Italian 
Language, coinuion to all, ainiiul at (if unconsciously) by all, 
giving the real key to all. 

And so the first book ends, with the estaldishment on logical 
bases (none the weaker because the struts and props of them 
are sometimes decorated with a bygone ornamentation) at once 
of the necessity and the fact of a literary language for Italy, 
a language combining the merits, and purified from the defects, 
of the various local kinds of speech. 

The First Look of the Dc Vnlfjuri Elo^n'h) h.as ])ecn chiefly 
concerned with language, though — as it is of the very highest 
Th^ Stroml importance to observe — always with a side-glance at 
JiooL- Why literature. The Second passes to literature itself, at 

./hlHtl (lu(U } ’ 

wUh iKjijrtf Ic.'ist to that i).art oi literature winch was .‘iliiiost 
th(i only serious part to the earlier Middle Ages 
— namely, poetry. If we wfinted anything to show ns what a 
man of letters Dante was, it would be found in the apology 
which he makes at the hegiiiniiig of tliis hook for not dealing 
with Pdietoric at large, but only with Poetic. It is simjdy Uuit 
“ prosaicants ” usually get their language from “ inventors,'* 
and “ invention ” remains a solid example to them, not vire 
cersa. This, perhaps, with some exceptions (the chief among 
them he has himself referred to in citing the French Arthurian 
legend), was true in his time, though it was ceasing to be true ; 
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and a certain amount of trutli remains still, greatly as the 
circumstances have changed. There is, he goes on to say, a 
kind of primacy about verse; so let us deal with it scmndum- 
f/iiod mctricnm rst 

Now, ought writers in verse to write rvlfjariter ? Yes, he 
thought. The best things require the best language, and that, 
All<joo(i IvdVii seen, is the Illustrious A^jrnacular. 

,s’^ 07 t/fZ Things not so good will be improved by the best 
^mJ.stHo7is ^^pression. So all verse-writers should use it, at 
least at first sight, though we must alter this con- 
ception on further tliought. The Illustrious language demands 
illustrious writers {alma Hdajiwm again !), and not only that, 
Init the best tlioughts or subjects. Very inferif)r persons writ- 
ing on very inferior subjects had better use the Illustrious, 
for an ugly woman never looks uglier than when dressed in 
gold and silk. 

Now what subjects are good (mough for the Illustrious Ver- 
nacular ? Only Three: Idalioi, Venv^, Virtas — in other words. 
War, Love, and Moral Jleaiity, which means phil- 
osoi)hy religion. Dante reaches this conclusion 
in the queer -looking but perhaps not easily im- 
provable manner usual with him, by the prinr and 
the poslrrior roads alike. These subjects are, first, the three 
things of most importance to a Vegetable-Aiiimal-IJational- 
creature like man, and they are also those discussed by the best 
writers in the Vulgar Tongue, Hertrau do Lorn, xVrnaut Daniel, 
Cino da Pistoia, ike. But he does nut tiiid that any kalian has 
wi'itten on the subject of or Arms. (An omiiions fact!) 

So much for subject ; now for form. AVhat forms are there 
of Illustrious Vulgar Verse ? Some laive written Can/oni,some 
Ifsfot'm: Ballades, some Soinujts, some other and irregular 

Cauzoni. lornis. TJie best of these are Can/oni, for a wilderness 
ot reasons, gnod, not very good, indiftereiil, a,iid bad, the strongest 
of which, though not expressed, evidently is that Dante likes 
Canzoni best and jviiows he writes them well. They unite, he 
says, all the best points of art; the works of the best poets are 
found in them. So let us write of Canzoni, putting oh' Ballades, 
&c., to the Fourth Book — which, alas ! we have not. 


Thf: 

0 / 1 1 iff h 

(i'll — 

H r//*, Af)/*r, 
]'//*Z t/r. 
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What is Poetry ? It is rkdorica in musica 

Defnltiou of This is so important that no passing criticism of it 
Pottry. ^vill do, and we must postpone the discussion. 

But here conies in the curious mediiieval humility which made 
a poet like Dante regard himself as inferior to Ovid, and 
Lucan, and Statius. Our poets differ from the 
t/f( cou^fifu- '\great” ])oels, the regular ” ones ; but they ouglit 
yratd ^hjf approacli them as nearly as possible, and, as 
Mfujistcr iiostrr Horntius teaches, take a suitable 
subject. .Vnd then they must decide what style to write in. 
If ill tile Tragic or Higher style, tlie Illustrious Vernacular will 
be suitable; if in the comic, a mixed or intermediate style; if 
in Elegy, the lower. But these two latter are again relegated 
to the lost, or never written, Eourth Book. Canzoni must be 
written in the Tragic style, and the Illustrious Vulgar Tongue. 
This is to be attained when, with the gravity of the meaning, not 
merely tlie pride of the verse, but the loftiness of the phrasing 
and the excellence of the words, agrees. It is no light matter 
to compose in this way ; the most strenuous eflbrts are neces- 
sary. And, therefore, let the folly of those be confessed who, 
guiltless of art and science, and trusting to their wits alone, 
break out into the liighest song on the highest subjects. 

!So the considerations are marked out, the Dravitas Seiiteiitiic 
having been already distributed belween War, Love, and Virtue. 

1. Superbia Carminiim. 

2. Constructionis ehitio. 

3. Excel lentia vocabulorum. 

Bf'ginning with metric, Dante, like a sensible man, confines 
himself here to the teachings of experience, eschewing all 
8uperbia argument in the vague. What lines have actually 
Cainiiiiiim. given the best results in the Tllustrious Vernacidar ? 
H(^ looks them over, and linds that lines have varied from throe 
syllables to eleven, that those of live, seven, and eleven n,re 
best of all, and that that of eleven (in which he rightly includes 
the French decasyllabic with its weak ending) is the best of 
these best. Seven comes next ; then five, then three. Nine is 
not good, because divisible into three threes. Even lines arc 
“ rude,” by which he means (as is undoubtedly true) that they 
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do not suit tlie structure of Italian. The Iieiulecasyllable is that 
superhissimmii carmen that we sought. 

Next for the phrase or construction. Here Dante hecoiiies a 
little difficult, clnelly because he uses peculiar words, wliicli liave 
Construe- i^^>t been always judiciously translated. lie says that 
tionis elatio. there is first the “insipid ” style, that without tlavour 
(saiwr) or individual character, which merely states a fact, his 
example being rdrim amnt ■multvm dominam Hcrtam. 

Next there is the purely “sapid** or tasteful, described oddly 
as that of “ rigid scholars or masters *’ ; the sapUJus H renudns, 
which is of those who have drunk su])erlicial ’draughts of 
rlietoric ; and the sapid, venust, and also lofty, which is the best 
of all. Tlie examples of these shall be given below, ^ but they 
are hard to follow in detail, though the classes lire clear enough, 
corresponding to (1) slu^er prose, (2) efforts at style, (3) ornate 
prose without much distinction, (4) style aidiieved. 

This last, of course, is what the i)oet must aim at, and again 
examples of hitting it are given. T>ut ihe cliaptcr ends with a 
valuable catalogue of the “great,** the “regular*’ poets: A^irgil, 
Ovid in the Mctamorpliosci^^ Statius, and Lucan, with, in prose, 
Cicero, Livy, ITiny, Vrontiuus, and (O ye groves of iUarneyl) 
Laulus Orosius. Let peojoie read these, and not talk about 
(diido of Arezzo. 

Lastly the words. 

Excelk-ntia Here the subdivision is again great- iin]K)rt- 
x'erhoriim. aiice aud soiiie difficulty. Da.jitcj distingiiislu*s a 
sort of tree — 

Pucrilia — Mulitibria — Viriliji. 

1 

Silw.stria. Trluiui. 

I i 

Pexa eL hirsuta. laibrica i;t ruhiirra. 

^ Sapiil ]>ure : f’lyct cmiclis, hiitijiujicLiitht' viniciis illutti 

jdetatem •nvtjnriui iUor-' ii ludn-.Oj f'.v'ic diUctmu. 

ctuifjiic hh ixilio tiiOt fiCCiiLi s, p*druun Sapid, voiiusL, iiud ox(ielsc ; Epeta 
Unitmn so)'ini(fiido rtvisind, maxiuid. paric ilorinn dc aniii' tuo^ Tdoc- 

Sapid and venust : /.'tudddH'i dis- adid, input m T't'hwcrimn Totila 
crclio Marchioiiis Fsiensis ‘i sva urus udivit. 
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All these words (save perhaps rd)iirra, which, however, a 
remembrance of tlie Frencli a rehowrH will clear up at once) are 
easy to understand, if sometimes rather liard of application. 

Now, according to Dante, Pcxa et Hirmta are gmndiosa, 
while lifbrica vt rchifrra in supcrjliiuin sonant. And it will be 
most specially important to use the “ sieve,” for, looking to the 
poets who have succeeded in tlie Illustrious Vernacular, so/a 
vocahnia nolnlisshna are to be left therein. “ Childish ” ^ words 
must be left out altogether: “feminine”- words are too soft, 
“ silvan ” words too rough, nor will Inhrica nor rvJjarray^ though 
nrhana, do. Soprc^^ vt hirsnta alone are left. 

All this terminology is, of course, more than a little obscure, 
and the explanation of the obscurities rather concerns a com- 
Tcxa ct inentator on Dante than a historian of literary 
hirsuta. criticism. l>ut the explanation, given by the critic- 
poet himself, of 2ir:ra ct hirsnta does concern us, and is interest- 
ing. Tlie former, it seems, are words which are trisyllabic, 
or “neighbours to trisyllabity,” without an aspirate, without an 
acute or circumtlexcd accent, without double rs or ‘.’s, without 
the conjunction of two liquids, or the placing of them after a 
mute, which freedoms give a certain swcjetness. Ilirsnta^ on the 
other hand, are all others which, like the monosyllabic ])ronouns 
and articles, cannot be dispensed with, or which, though tlie 
above uglinesses have lujt been “combed out” of tlumi, still, 
when mixed with combed -out words, are ornaiiKmtal. lie 
includes in this last class sovramagnijicvni issinanncntr, a hen- 
decasyllabic in itself, lie w’ould not even mind onorijicaldli- 
tudinitfdc, which has thirteen syllables in two of its Latin 
cases, if it were not by its length excluded from Italian verse. 

So having got the sticks of words for our faggot the canzone, 
and the cords of construction and classification to bind them 
up," let us set to work to the actual binding and 

The (\iuzo7ic. / . , . , . , ^ , 

faggoting, i)etorc which sometliing more must be 
said about the faggot itself, the Canzone. The Canzone (cantio) 

^ Ah iiui/iinia and fjiihho. A-s ((morr, donna ^ virtutc. 

- Ati do/ciiida innl i/larci’f}/,,. Aa fcnUj ojforCj .y^eranza, tjmiUatCf 

® and on in son'twunjni/iventissb/ianK nlc. 

■* As /< /yti/wt and co/’^)o. ” Fuslihus ct torf/nibus ad fttscvin. 
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is the action or passion of singing, just as a “reading’' 
or book {Uctid) is the action or passion of reading. A little 
metaphysic follows on nctio and pusdo, and the fact that the 
aintio is ciHio when composed, ptfs^io wlien sung or acted. 
Ikit is the cantio the words or -the time? Surely the words; no- 
body calls the tune nnr:oiu\ In fact, all words written for niusie 
may in a sense be calhid arnioai, even ballads, t*veii sonnets, 
even poems in Latin {rnjuhhitcry Jhit vr are sj)ealving of 
the supreme canzone, like Dante’s Donnr rli (U'd a. It is “a 
tragic composition” of equal stanzas, witliout rr.<p(Oh'ioritriu 
(dialogue or anti])hoii). The last six chapters concern us i(;ss, 
because they are wholly (jceupied witli tlie particular rhyming, 
lining, and stanza-fashion of the canzone itself, and, interesting 
as they are, overilow our limits, except as a particular example 
of the general kijid of criticism which has been so lal)oriously 
built up. 

With the conclusion of this the tractate stops abruptly, nor 
Lave we any indication of what the 'I'liird Look was to consist 
of, tbougli the Tourtb, as we liave seen above, is more tluin once 
referred to. Tlie loss of b<»tli must be rcg.ardi‘d as one of the 
most serious tliat tlie history of criticism has surfered. 

Yet the ])ossessioii of wKat we have is no mean consolation, 
and 1 must be excus(‘d for repeating an expression oi tlie 
Importunro extreniest siirju’ise at the comparatively small atten- 
c/ tht hook, which tlie book lias received, and at the slight- 

ing fashion in whicli it lias been treated by some of those who 
iiavc ])aid attention to it. For myself, I am prejiared to claim 
for it, not merely tlie position of the most important critical 
document between Longinus and the seventeenth century at 
least, but one of intrinsic importance on a line with that of the 
very greatest ci’itical documents of all history. There is no 
need at all to lay much stress oii the mere external attractive- 
ness, unusual as that may be, of the coinbinalioii in one person 
of •the greatest poet and tlie lirst, if not the sole, great critic of 
the Middle Agt^s. ' he tub can stand on its own bottom. 

Ill the lirsL place, it only requires acquniiilaiice with that 
previous history of the subject, which we have here endeavoured 
to unfold, to see that we have the inestimable advantage of a 
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quite new and independent treatment of that subject. There is 
Tndtpuiduicc direct evidence that Dante knew the Poetics: ^ we 
and lion I/p SGC tliat lio cites Iloraco and cites liiin n/i/rjuijiccu- 
0/ i^.s ^ But the Epistle to the Pisos might never 

have V)een written, for any sign there is of direct iiiHuence from 
it on Dante’s method. So, too, singular as is the resemblance 
between the spirit of him and the spirit of Longinus ; remark- 
able as is the coincidence between the words of both about words ; 
and possible as the John of Sicily reference- makes it that 
Dante might Iiave known tlie CJreat Unknown of Criticism — yet 
there is not the faintest evidence that lie /H/t know him, and an 
almost overwhelming i)robability that he did not. To the 
method of no classical predecessor in ])ure criticism does liis 
method bear the smallest resemblance', even if faint resem- 
blances might be pointed out in phrase. 

Put it is still more remarkable that, steeped to the lips as he 
is in scholastic lore — though trl/niim am\ f//ff((/rirltfvi must have 
been at his fingers’ ends — the A* VvU/nri Ploijuin, even in men- 
tioning Plietoric itself, shows not tlu^ faintest tincture of that 
scholastic rhetoric which we have noticed. Tliere is not so 
much as an allusion to the Figures: they have been, for Dante 
on this occasion, as completcdy banished from nri/.m ludura as 
poor Allmeius feared they would be, if his judges disallowed 
iiis jdeading." 'J’Ijc faniiliar Arts of (amiposition make no ap- 
pearance : IJeginning, .Aliddle, and End are with the Figures. If 
we did not know that these things must have beit^n as familiar to 
Dante as the alphabet or the multiplication-table to any modern 
child, we might think, from this treatise, that he had never 
heard of them. 

It would Seem, indeed, without to(» much guess-work, that, 
despite his attempts to assimilate writing wJ/jurUcr <1 rajo- 
hditcr, Dante had an unconscious and an intinitely salutary 
instinct, telling him that rnjuJariicr and vvtfjdviter were not the 
same thing. Jle may have sometimes thought that the foriher 
was the nobler ; even in his disdainful soul, the touching humility 

* It is tMought that Volrarch may - V. stijrra, j). 187. 

have known the (h rin:in thirU’enth- - T, &vpni^ p. ‘23S. 

century version in Latin. 
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of the Middle Ages existed, as we know, to such an extent that 
he could XHit Virgil, who may be worthy to unloose liis shoe- 
latchet, in a position above himself. lUit something must have 
warned him to keep the two apart, to approach tlie criticism 
of the Illustrious Yeriiacular literature by a path nnUiu^ anU 
trita solo. 


That path, as has been pointed out, is in fact a double 
approach: we might almost say that the restless manymimled- 
Dante-'i Daiite attacks the hill on half-a-dozen dif- 

uttfidion. ferent sides at once. We have a chain of mainly a 
to Jonn. argument, reaching from tlie origin and nature 

of language to the completely built and littcd-out vnirjnu\ We 
have careful surveys of existing language and literature, with the 
keenest observation bent upon what is the iictual state of each, 
on what (?ach has actuallv achieved. Hut besides these two 


ways of ap])roach, neitlu;r of which is at all like those of the 
ancient critics, theri*. is a third diflerencti which is mon* striking 
still : and that is that the; critics attention is evidently from 
the first fixed, not ('.xclusividy, but, from the point of view 
of his busiiK^ss, mainly, on ([uestioiis of form, expression, result, 
rather than on (questions of matter, coiict‘ptiun, plan. Not ex- 
clusively — let that be emphatically repeated : but still mainly. 

Again we see, incideiilally, but none the loss to an important 
(‘ffect, tliat lie has, no doubt by tlie mere operation (»f the lapse 
])art, in part by tlie activity of his own 
[janl nf intellect, and the cliaracler of the matter presented 
Oratonj. prejudices which weighed upon 

tlie ancients. It is not a just retort, wlien it is said that he has 
completely got rid of flie oratorical preoccupiatioii, to say that lie 
is only dealing with l*uelic.s. For the ancients tbemselves this 
preoccupation was constant, even when they dealt with i*oet.ics ; 
and Dante does, as a matter of fact, make references to prose 
which show that lie did not dream (as how indeed should he ?) 
of oratory having any pre-emimiiice. And at the same time that 
the fruitful modern literatures helped him to get rid of this, 
the great *.st drawback or interfering flaw of ancient criticism, 
they helped him to get rid of another, the ignorance of prose 
fiction. True, he may in his quaint low Latin use inventor for 
vox. i. 2 E 
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liocta ; but the simple reference to the prose Arthurian, Trojan, 
and lloniaii legends shows that the gaj), which led xVristotle 
and all the rest astray, had been filled up. 

Yet again, the character of the liOinance poetry which he 
chiefly had before him, as well as (if he knew anything of them, 
Th (piite possible) that of the German minnc- 

on him of was such as to reipiire })ositively, from any 

homame. vigorous and subtle intellect, a quite dillcrent treat- 
ment from that appropriate to most ancient poetry. The war- 
songs might stand on no very dillcrent footing; but, as lu; 
admits, tliere were no war-songs in Italian. The mystical pas- 
sion and tlie mysti(;al religion of the other two divisions are like 
nothing in ancicuit lioetry, except scraps and flashes of tilings 
which must have been mostly unknow*n to Dante, — the choruses 
of the Greek Poets, Catullus, Lucretius, and sonuj things in the 
(Treek iVnthology. There was in most cases no action at all ; 
the subject, though varying and twisting in faci‘t and form, like 
a mountain mist, was ahvays more or less the same ; the (ex- 
pression of the poet’s passionate intense individual feeling and 
thought was all, and of this no (jrnrrcd criticism was possible. 
The forms, on the other hand, tlie language, tlie arrangements, 
these were matters of intense^, iiov(?.I,and pressing inlenist. TIu* 
ancient critic, at the very earliest date at whicli wa* have .any 
utterances of his iit cxlnmf, had a sort of catholic, faith ,alr(\ady 
])rovid(Hl for him on these points. Tragcaly, (kanedy, Oratory, 
History, Lyric, itc., were establisluxl forms. Klietoric, though 
interesting, was almost as scientific as arithmetic or geometiy. 
As for languag(j, you imitated the best models, iiiid did not play 
personal tricks. Desides, it was quite a minor matter. 

Lastly, W'e S(;e tliat (again half, or more than half, unconscious- 
ly and instinctively) Dante has been hronght by the ‘‘forward 
And of flowing tide of time” to a mor(» advanced position in 
'•omjmriUivf n*s])ect of cioiiijiarative eriticism. Xo ancient critic 
(..ouid iifivo made such a survey as he makes of the 
diflerenl langu.ages of Kuroiie ; no ancient critic did make such 
a survey of the dialects of Greek as he iimkes of the dialects 
of Italian. That curious spirit of routine which (valuable as it 
was in tlu' time and in the circumstances) mars ancient liter- 
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ature to souio extent, shows itself nowhere more oddly than 
here. You used ^Eolic dialect for lyric poetry, because Sappho 
and Alca;us were .Eolians; Doric for pastorals, becanse Theo- 
critus and lh(‘, others were Dorians. You might us(‘ Ionic 
in history becanse ] lerodotus was a ]Ialieariiassian ; and Homer 
preserved a sjjecial dialecit h)r you in epic likewise. Ihit other- 
wise you wrote in Attic, not because Attic was the Illustrious 
Vulgar Tongue of (Jreeee (as it very iu‘arly if not quite was), 
but because an enormous proportion of the b('st writers in most 
departments were Athenians. So in Latin you might — almost 
must — use loose verse, and familiar or abstruse plirase, in satire, 
but not elsewhere. 

Of this there is no trace in Dante, tliough he may allot his 
Illustrious tongue to one kind, his Intermediate and Lower to 
others. He may indeed cite, as a subsidiary argument, the fact 
that such and such a one has used such and such a dialect or 
form, but it is oidy subsidiary. He is, in elTed, looking about 
to see, partly how tlie reason of things will go, partly what has 
aetually had tlu'. b(‘st (dleet. lie, groping tlimly in the benighted, 
the shackled Middle Ages, actually attains to a fre(w and more 
onliL,htened kind of critieism than the (lre(‘ks, with all their 
'‘}ilay of mind,” jdl their “lucidity,” had reached. 

And his bent towards formal criticism — towards those con- 
siderations of prosody, of harmony, of vocabulary, oi structure, 
which, when they are considered to-day, even now send some 
critics into (as the poet says) 

“ A h».*a.stly frolli uf rage 

against those who so consider them — is all the more important, 
because not the most im])udent accuser of the bn^thren can 
^ bring against Dante the charge of being a mere 
formalist, of being incliUcrent to meaiiiiig, uf having 
w'-oi<(iu.j to « eritieisin of life ” in him, of lacking “ high 
scri-aisiic s,” attention to conduct, care for meaning 
and substance. Oji the contrary, there is not a poet in the 
whole vast range of poetry, not the (U’cek tragedians at their 
gravest and highest chorus-pitch, not Lucretius in his fervour of 
lilealist Matciialism, not Shakespeare in the profoundest moments 
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of Macbeth, or Prospero, or Hamlet, not Milton, not Wordsworth, 
who is more passionately ideal, “ thoughtful,'’ penetrated and 
intoxicated with the “subject,” than Dante is. ]>ut he, thanks 
very mainly to the logical training of the despised scholasticism, 
thanks partly to the mere progress of time, the refreshing of the 
human mind after its season of slee]) — most of all no doubt to 
his own intense and magniiicent poetical genius — had completely 
separated and recognised the differentia of poetry, its presenta- 
tion of the subject in metrical form with musical accompaniment, 
wdiether of word or of actual music.^ He knows — he actually says 
in (dfect — that prosemeii may have the treatment of the sann* 
subjects; but he kiiow'S tliat the ])oet's treatment is different, 
and he goes straight for tlie difference. 

And w’here does he find it ? Exactly where AVordsw’orth 
five hnndretl years later refused to find it, in Poetic Diction and 
in Aletro. The contrast of the /A* and 

Ut'i anhtlnti 1 , r • 1 r, ‘ i i i 

lu th U’o/v/v. the 1 to Liinnd JJullaih is so remarkai)le 

v'orth'Khi it may he doubted whether tlnu'e is any more 

remarkable thing of tlie kind in lit(‘raLure. AVhellier 
Wordsworth was accpiaiiiied witli the treatise it is imjiossible to 
say. (Coleridge certainly kmwv of it, tliough it is not (piite clear 
whether he had read it.) But it is improbable, for AAb^rds- 
wortli was not a wide reader. And, inoiv(.)ver, i hough in 
tendency the two tractates are diainel rically o])iiosed, he 
nowhere answans Dante; but, on tlic cent rary, is answored Iw' 
Dante, witli an almost nncaniiy antic'ipatinii of the privilege of 
the last word, in a word five hundred years earlier. 

We shall have to return to this matter in dealing w'ith AVb)rds- 
w^orth himself. But h)r tlie present hd. us coniine ourselves to 
1 haute. 

The details of liis metrical part need the lesser notice because 
hmdrutj they are of the more limited and particular applica- 
oj mffrr. Dante completed his hook, it would still 

have liad the liniitatioii of dealing solely w'ith Pomance, if not 


' Senmr have a.'sumcd that Dante agaill^t it. '^Phe “ rhetorical fietioii set 

thinks all liigli [»')e1ry iDu.st l>e‘'Hct” in mude” is oJyviously the opposition 

in the coruinon sense, lie does not of [»oetry to , and nothing more, 
say so, and eveiy coiiMidorati'in is 
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exclusively with Ttaliun, j^oetry. And with })articuhir episodes 
we shall only meddle when they are closely connected witli 
L((?neral critical quarrels. J>ut his method is worth a word or 
two, hecause it is ajiaiii, precisely, that apj^arently loose but 
really \inerring mixture ol‘ general reasoning and particular 
observation whi(‘h the (?ritic re(pnrt‘.s, whicli ])revents him from 
being ever exactly scientific, hut which gives to his craft the 
dignity, the difliculty, the versatile charm of art. His recog- 
nition of the hendecasyllable, not merely as the line pniferved 
hy the best writers in Italian, but as the longest line really 
manageable in Italian, would be sulliciimt proof of this. 

But lie is considerably more, interesting on diction, because 
iuuv bis observations and that, in extremely 

few cases and unimportant measure) are of universal 

Ot' ifh'flOU.. , .... 1 i • 

apj>lication. Ihe tlieory or roetic 1 )iciioii, the twin 
])ilhir of the temple of Boetry, had been ]uit by Longinus iii one 
llashiiig axiom, true, sound, illuminative for ever and ever. But 
be bad not elaborat(*d this ; he had even, in some cases, as in his 
remarks on the ha’? given occasi(<u to those who 

hlasphoiiie ihi) doctrine. Dante, with no such singu^ phrase 
(which indeed the odd mongrel speech he uses denied him), 
e.\]U’csses the doctniio far more fully, ehiborates it, ostablisluas 
it S‘ mildly, and, moreover, is never in tin* very least inconsistent 
with liimself about it. Even Avistollo himself wnuld liave 
joim.'d no direct issue witli the qiiadrij^art’te division of the 
necessities of seiious ])oe.trv as sr/tfni//f/: jc.ul 

•■{n'm i av m, roiii^friicf ifHi U thfin) and nrhovinn] but he 

would have given the lirst jireponderaiic.e over all the others, 
and would have laitl descending stress on the rest. It may 
almost be said that Dante exai'.tly reverses the order. The 
(/ravifas sentcif/ifr is not deniial, but assumed as a thing of 
Course, common to all good matter in verse and prose alike. The 
■'^Kprrhitf caniiinrni is a inaltiT of invesLigat’.ou ; but when ytni 
have got your form of aintio, I'cc., settled, that cs* settled. It is 
upon the thud ai d the fourth, which are, briefly, Style and 
Diction that he b(*iids his wlitde si length, and that lie exhibits 
his most novel, must inij»ortant, niosi eternally valid criticism. 

It has been said that the examples, both Latin and Italian, 
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produced in the cliapter on Style (tliat is to say, tlie construc- 
Jlls .s/au- tion or arrangonieiit of selected phrase as opposed to 
thirds of style, selection of the coinpoiiciit words) are not free from 
didiculty. Ihit if we examine tliom all carefully together, some- 
thing will emerge from the comparison. Tn the four Latin 
sentences^ (fur translations here are totally useless) we observe 
that tlie first “ is a mere statement of fact, possessing, indeed, 
tliat complete expression of the meaning wliich Coleridg(j so 
oddly postulates as the differentia of style, I)ut possessing 
notliing more — nourishing, in short, but m>t “ sapid.” The next 
is carefully tastefully ”) arranged according to the scliolastie 
rules — verb at tlu^ end, important words at end or beginning of 
clause, &c., but notliing more. The charm {vevv><tas) of the 
third ^ is more dillieult to identify ; but it would seem to consist 
in a sort of superficially rhetorical declamation. Hut there is 
no didiculty in discovering in what the fourth '' sentence differs 
from the rest. There is the conceit of the “casting out of the 
flowers” with the int(*rwoven play iAjlitrtnn and FlorrnJui, the 
apostrophe to the town, the double alliteration of JlorviHj 
Flovtiifut, Tviiiffrj-i.aj)), Totih'h with the reverse order of length 
in the words, and their vowel arrangement. And in almost 
all the verse vernacular, examples, though it may not always 
be easy to discern their exact attraction for Dante, wi' shall find 
the same alliteration — 

“Sols sui (|ui sai lo S(>1>rafaii, <iUc im* soru ; 
the same vowel-music — 

“ Divit Amor <[u’ eii luon cor repaire 

or a combination of this music with careful mounting and 
falling rhytliin, as in 

‘SSi com r arhres, (jik* per sobrocarcar.” 

In other words, we shall find, in all, devices for making tiie 
common uncommon, for giving the poetic strangeness, unex- 


^ 1'. p, anU note. 

” lU'trua nuiot^ hr.. 

•’ Phjd nui ciuictin, &c. 


■* htuduhiJU dUrrrtioy kr. 
Kjvdti iiin.v.it/uij kc. 
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pectediiess, charm, — by mere arrangement, l)y aimii|_;ement plus 
music, and so forth. 

The contempt of style as sometliing “ vulgar,” which had 
beset all antiquity (save always Longinus), woultl have alone 
prevented the ancients from criticising in this way, even if the 
lack of various language had not done so. 

And so we find, on the thi’cshold, or hardly even on the 
thre.shold, of what is commonly called mod(»rn literature, an 
anticipation, and more than an anticipation, of what is really 
modern (!riticism. Of course this is a disputable even mor(‘ 
than a disputed stabanent. Of course there are many respect- 
able authorities wlio will not hear of it, who will accuse tliose 
who make it of mere will-worship, perhaps even of gross error, 
for assuming any such thing. Ihit it may be said in all 
humility, but after a very considerable niimbiu’ of years of 
study of a subject to which little general attention has been 
given, that there Is this difference? between ancient and modern 
criticism, and that it appears in the Dr Vv.hjuri JUiofutio. I 
shall be conbmt, I shall even ])e much oblig(‘d, if any one will 
point out to me, in the authors who have been Idtherto con- 
sidered, or in any who may have been overlooked, a ])assage 
like this. I can only say that, in nty reading, I have? found 
none. 

TUit the cha])ter of wonls — the Cha]>ter of tlu^ Sieve, as we 

may call it — is that wide?h eontaiiis the r(?al heart and ke?rnel 

/fff c. .n of Dante’s criticism. For, elwcll as niuclii as he* mav 
'J h'‘ t hap' , , , , . 

iii'ofthK on the im})oitaiice of arrangement aiid phrase, it is 

>s'/Vre.” impossible tliat these sluiuld be beautiful without 
hoaiitiful words to make them of. Aiul his system of “sifting,” 
quaint as its ])hraseology may seem at iirst sight, arbitrary as 
some of its divisions may appear, and here and there diflicult 
as it may be exactly to follow* Iiim, is a perfectly sound scheme, 
and only requires w'orkiiig out at greater length. The objec- 
tion to jniariDa, though it may be loo sweepiugly expressed, 
is absolutely Just, and cuts a%vay Wordsworth’s childishnesses 
by anticipation. That to “ eHeminate ” words, “ silvan words, 
words too “ slippery ” and too niueh ‘ brushed the wrong way,” 
is, in its actual form, [perhaps somewhat too closely connected 
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witJi the peculiarities of the Italian language. We can under- 
stand that the snarling sound of the r in gmjia and rorpo — 
the silirstrr and the reburrmn — may have oHended the delicate 
Italian musical ear ; and it is perfectly easy for a pretty well- 
educated English one to perceive that donna, with the ring of the 
ns and the sudden descent — the falcon drop — to a, is a far more 
poetical word tlian frmrna, where, except the termination, there 
is no hold for the voice at all; it merely ‘^slips over” tlie 
“lubric” syllables fc and mL JUit it is much more dillieult 
to understand the objection to dolciada. and xnaccvoU as too 
effeminate. Xot only is dolciada. itself a very charming word 
to ax, but it is impossible to see anything more elfeminate in it 
than in many of tht)se which Dante admits and admires. 
These things, however, will always happen. 

The metaphor of the pem and hirsnla, odd as it seems, is 
not dillicult to work out wlien we have once accepted the 
He V for which in itself it would not be 

<eptxd. more or less fanciful juslitication. 

The merely “glossy” — smooth, soft, insuliicieiit — will not do, 
and those “ brushed th(‘. wrong way ” still less. Wlial: is wanted 
is natural curl and wave — with light and colour in them, of 
course, though not mere glo.ss. Thi.s may either the result 
of careful “combing out” of all tangle and disorder, or it may 
be wilder grace, the liirniUuni, the “floating hair” of nur poet. 
Dante’s rigid orthodoxy makes liim assign very strict qualilica- 
tion tu the yn.'/a They are to be trisyllabic or ririi/issima to 
this — that is to say, they arc either to be amphibracdis complete 
— anwrr, difew, mlult' — or words like domia, on the one hand, or 
hfrua^ on the other, which, by a slight rest of the voice or a 
little slur of it, can be made am}»liibrachic iii character. And 
why ? Becau.se these ampliibrachic words lielp, as no others 
can do, to give that trochaic swing, with little intervals between, 
wliich supplies the favourite rhythm of Italian poetry, as in 
tile very instance given a little later b}' Dante from liis own 
poetiy — 

" Domui i///elliitto //’ (Uimn* ” — 

" Thi> w-inl uii]u<kily “lui/ia" in Mr Fen'cr.-'-HoAveirs 


VOJ’silOlJ. 
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where the rliytlim (;is opposed to the actual scansion) of the 
line is represented by almost sinking the italicised syllables, 
and leaving the four main trochees to carry the rock of the verse 
on their backs. The dislike to aspirates, to double .c’s and ;:’s, to 
certain collocations of consonants, t^c., is again purely Italian, 
though it would not be difiicult to assign soniewhai similar 
qualifications to the pc.m of other languages. 

Hut Dante is far too free and far too opulent a poet to confine 
himself, or recommend others to confine themselves, to a mere 

The hirsuta ' prism ” — to sinij)le pretliness of precious 

words. The the mon^ careless ordeivd vocab- 

ulary, must be had too sometimes, because you cannot do 
without them, as in the case of the monosyllal)ic ])i\rticles, 
co]julativ(*s, and what not, sometimes as dissyllables, and ])oly- 
syllables, which will makii an ornamental cHect by com i.)i nation 
and contrast with t\\Q p.m. Here, yet once more, there may be 
dilliculties with the individual eases; it is ind(‘ed hard to see 
the ])ossibility of bciauty, even in the most combed-out com- 
pany, of such a word as : but the 

principle is clear and sound. AVhal that ])rincij)le is wo may 
oth' -• crif}- state when we have given a glance at Dante’s 

• nf lo< i hi other and much less important critical utterances, 
contained in tlic undoubtedly geiiiiiiic Omriio, and 
in the sometimes, ])ut perhaps ca])tiously, disputed h firr In Cuti 
(hytnth', 

I’Jiis last,’ which, as is well known, sets iisidf forth as a dedi- 
cation of the Pumdiso to the Lord of Verona, contains a kind of 
Th. Kpisfic c'xpositovy criticism by the. author of the Cammed u(. 
fo Cff/i itself. 'Phere is nothing in it inconsistent witli the 
Vidtjaid, but the method is very much more 
scholastic and jejune. There are six things to be inquiriid 
about in any serious matter — the subject, the agent, the form, 
t he cmkI, the, title, the kind of philosophy. 

The Farad is difl’ereiit from the other two aoitirlte in sub- 
ject, form, and tit! not in author, end, and philosopJiie tone. 

^ Origiii.il, Lcntl'. aiul last, the tit»n W’ll find dHO in the Appendix in 

hiitin Lpistks, ed. M- dh-, p. 414. 31 i^^s Katharine HilhudV tninslaticm ()f 
Tliose who wish for an Kni^lish it ansla- the (.hnrltt) (p. London, 1889;. 
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The meaning: or subject is partly literary, partly allegorical; 
the form is duplex — the external by cantichc, cantos, verses; 
while the method or internal form is poetic, figurative, 

The title is, ‘‘Here l)eginneth the Comedy of 1). A., Florentine 
by birth not disj)osition.’' Comedy comes from, &c., tragedy 
from, iSrc. As Comedy h(*gins ill and ends well, we call this 
a comedy. It is in the vulgar tongue: its end is evangelic, 
its philosophy ethical and practical. 

There is little to notice here except the poet’s comparative 
detu’cciation of the Vulgar Tongue as “humble and weak,” ^ 
but tliis of course is only said rhetorically. 

The curious First Hook of the Conrito- not merely con- 
tains the promise of the Do but is a sort of ])endent 

to it, l}eing an elaborate excuse for writing the 

Con Vito. • K. r 

book ni tlie Vulgar Longue itself. Its expressions 
are not iilways in literal agreement with those of the other 
treatise ; hut these dilVen'iu'es, even the exaltation of Latin as 
“nobler,”*^ in an a])pareut contradiction to the argument of the 
later hook, are sunicieiitly aceouiited for by the difference of 
purpose and subject. Hut the elal)orate apology for writing in 
the vernacular, and the elaborate argum6‘nts by which it is 
supporteil, have no small critical interest of their own ; and 
the later chapters contain eager championship of Italian, if 
not against Latin, yet against Proveiicrd, wliicli it was tlu^ 
fashion r(^ compare to it. It is scarcely necessory to go through 
this ])Ook ill detail ; hut it contains some very interesting glimpvSes, 
and, as it \verc, risfas of critical truth. The two most note- 
worthy of these are the remarks about translation, and those 
about the respective advantages for showing a language of 
prose and verse. 

Translation Dante condemns utterly, Nothing harmonised 

^ § 10. /le/nis.w.s moflnsi d ha- ^ lUid., at V»egimniig. The ground 
milU ffVta loquntio vahjarln ia f/uu of exaltation is that same notion of 
ct rn.ul k rcahti covinLunirant. the greater ntnhility of Latiii, of itrt 

“ Italian, ed. Moore, p. 235 sq. being unlikely to “ play the ]>ankru 2 a 
English, 3Iiss Jfillard, as above. with hooks,” which sulisisted till tlic 
'I'licre is the usual lighting about its time of Bacon and Hobbes, if not of 
date. Johnson, though without the a 2 >parcnt 

I, V. 3, at end. justification it had in the Middle Ages, 
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by the laws of the Muses can be changed from one tongne to 
Dantf!. on another witliout destroying all its sweetness ami 
Translation, bamiony. This (which is arch-true) connects itself 
directly with Dante’s unerring direction towards tlie criticism 
of form. If “all depends on the subject,” translation can do 
no harm, for the subject can be maintained in exactly the same 
condition through more languages than Mezzofanti or Prince 
Lucien Ijonaparte ever meddled with. Put the form, the lan- 
guage, the charm of the verse, the music of the composition, 
f/ie?/ go utterly and inevitably ; and even if tlie translator suc- 
ceeds in putting something in their place, it is anotlier, and not 
themselves. 

Again, in the elo(pient and admirable defence^ of the tongue 

of aS 7 against tlie fdaffiKK (VCho, he has this remarkable saying, 

^ , that you cannot see its real excellence in rlivmed 

Oil lainfmiqa . i i • -*'• 

a^ishoamhi. jneccs, lor the accidental accompaniments (*‘acci- 

prosi, and dental,” (jifoatl language). So d<.) the clothes and 
jewels of a lujauliful woman, distract the attention 
from lier real beauty, as much as this is set forth by them, 
in jirose the ease, ])ropriety, and swei?tnessof the Ian giurge itself 
'*an liest be sliowii. Xow, let it lu* observi'd that this is no 
(exaltation of prose ahovt* poiUiy as siuh — Daiili* \vas far loo 
good a critic, as well as far too great a yioet, to make a hlundiw 
which has lieen made since, thougli hardly bidbre. ilis argu- 
ment is the jx.Ti'cctly sound, and, unl(*ss J mistala', almost 
wiiolly novel one — that the iiifrinsir ])()wers (if tlayv he doubted) 
of a language arc best slu»wn in Y>rose. If it can do well there, 
ff fortiori it can do better in ])oetry ; but the “added sweet- 
ness” of rhytliiii, inetng rhyme, poetic diction, and tin* like may 
distracit the attention from the mere and sheer merits of the 
language itself. And so onec more we find Dante, in ojitiositioii 
to the Master, in o])])osition to all ancient critics excet^t 
Loiigirins, and ])artly even to him, recognising the ultimate and 
real test of literary excelleiiee as lying in tlu‘ expn'ssimi, not 
in the meaning. 

This would ill itself be a thing so great that no grvater has 
met or will meet us throughout this history. Kven yet the 

1 I. X. r*. 
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truth, which Lougiiius cau'^ht hut as iu a Pisgah-sight, which 
Finalrf- )iiiiis( 4 f ratlicr felt and illustrated tlirougli- 

inarL'i on his out tljjui coiisciously 01* deliberately championed iji 
particular ])lace — the trutii that the criticism 
of literature is first of all tlie criticism of expression as regards 
the writ(;r, of impression as regards the reader — is far from being 
universally recognised, is far even from being a prevailing or a 
popular docirine. P>y many it is regarded as an umpiestionable 
heresy, by others as a (piest ionable half-truth. Pmt that .Dantes 
did feel, if lie hardly saw, it, that he was ])enetrated by it, that 
his criticism in llie J)r Vulgar t Eloqnio turns on it — for these 
things r hope to have shown some cause. 

Xot of course (it may, though it should not, be necessary to 
repeat this) that he was himself by any means indili'ermit to the 
“subject.’' On tlie contrary, the great threefold division of the 
subjects of high poetry into *SV///'.s', Vrnu>i^ Virta>^ — Arms, Love, 
and r(‘ligiously guided P)iiloso])hy — is to this day the best that 
e.xists. And here too Dante has made a notable advance on the 
ancients, in admitting Lov(‘, to equality in primtiple, to the 
])riniacy ( I liad almost said\ in ]»i*acli('(\ We saw how the good 
Servius found it JKM'cssary to apologise for the fonrtli br^ok of the 
yEneid, as dealing with the trilling subject of Love ; we know 
how (ireek criticism slighted Euripides, not, as it might have 
done, for liis literary shortcomings, but because of his reliance on 
the tender j)assioii ; we know further how, excep^t in mysticjal 
philosophisings of tlu^ Idalonic kind, there is nothing satis- 
factory on the nuittm* anywhere — that not merely Dionysius but 
Longinus, in the very act of preserving for us the two chief love- 
])oeiiis of the ancient world, can find nolliing adequate to say 
about them, and tljat Aristotle leaves tlie subject severely alone. 

Here also Dant^^ knew better; here also he expressed coii- 
snmniately all the enormous gain of dream which the sleep of the 
Dark Ag('s liad poured into the heart and the soul of the world. 
I’ut Ijcre liis service, tlK)Ugh critical in category, was hardly 
critical in method ; and, besides, he was only one of a myriad. 
From Prittany to Transylvania, and from Iceland to Provence, 
the whole thirteenth century, if not the whole twelfth also, had 
been “ full of loves ” — tlicre had been no fear of “ Venus ” being 
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forgotten. P>ut all these thousand singers had simply sung 
because they must or would. They had had no critical thought 
of the manner of tlieir singing. If they had written in Latin, it 
was because of custom, because they wanted leanuKl a])preci- 
ation, because they had been taught to write in Latin. 'If they 
had written in the vernacular, it was because it came naturally 
to them, and there was giujrdon for it. 

Piiit this, as we have seen, was not possible to Dante. Ever a 
fighter, he was not content to servi* the Illustrious Wnnacular, 
to write in it, to advance its powers, without arguing for it as well, 
without giving it a critical title to place and eminence. .l‘]vcr a 
thinker, too, he was not satisfied to write the best poetiy, but 
must know how and in what the i>est poetry consisted, wliat 
made it best, what were its resources and stores of at t ack and of 
charm. Most fortunately, liis eoiivietioii that rnl(/(/rr ami vkhi- 
[are were two very dirierent things, ami that the nu^thods of 
treating them must be different also, led him, as it would seem, 
to abandon the devices of the regular Photo rie, and to construct, 
half-consciously no doubt, a new and really Higher IdMitoric of 
the vulgar tongue itself. 

This is wliat we liavc systematically, if incompletely, for 
Poetics in the Ik Eloquio, while we have hints towar«ls a 

prose Pheloric in the lirst book of the IhuiinH'l} And il cannot 
l.'C. too much insisted on that, in the former case didinilely 
and systematically, in the latter by sample and suggesLion 
rather tlian din.^ctly, a kind of (Titi(‘ism is di.sclosed of which 
we hardly find any trace in the aiicicnls (Longinus partly 
excepted), tliougli if Aristotle liad worked out one side of 
his own doctrines, and had been less afraid of Art and its 
])leasure, we might have had it from him. 

Tliat tlic hook itself remained so long unknown, and that 
even after its belated publication it attracted little attcuition, 
aiid has for the most part been misunderstood, or not under- 
stood at all, is no doubt in X)art coniuicted with the fact of 
its extraordinary pj’ecocity. On the very threshold of modern 
literature, Dante anticipates and follows out methods which 

^ It 18 not quite tilvijil tli.xl, as ill the am.! Eloipn^ntia, so there is 

other eaao tlierc is the dispute between liere l>etwcen Convito and Lonvii'to. 
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have not boon ruaclunl by all, or by many, who have had the 
advanta<;e of access to tlie niii^lity cluimbers whereof the house 
lias since been built and is still a-building. 

"VVe shall see notliing like this in the rest of the present 
Hook. Some useful work on Prosody, a little contribution of 
the usual llhetoric, some inten^sting if indirect critical expres- 
sion, will meet us. Hut no, or next to no, sucli criticism properly 
so called, no such ex])Ioration and expusilioii of the secrets of 
llie literary craft, no such revelation of the character of the 
1 i t erary be wi tel i men t. ^ 


' 1 li.ivc in)t it iiocc-^t^ary to 

tlcvoto ,‘iiiy s 2 ifico to tlie consi(lerati<»ii 
of th(; relations of Scholastic Philosoj'hy 
to Criticisni. To soai’ch the wlmle 
litovaturo of SchoLi.-ticisin for Oicm* 
he an f'liornious lahonr ; uiid 
f'-iuio >li^lit kijowledj^o of the -uhject 
(to which 1 once lio 2 »e(l to devote much 
of i.lie liuio and <‘n(‘r<<y aclually, hut 
involunijirily, sjicnt t»n lhin;i-s less 
w M’thy and less iiitei’c-^l ing) leads me 
to Ijclicve that it would h<' an almost 


wholly fi nitlcss one. In Dante and in 
r.oc(Mccio (r. infra) we have interesting 
exanii»los of Lhc^ henl w'hicli scholastic 
edn(‘;Uioii ga\a‘ to critics. Lully, or 
“Judl,“ as they call him now' (th«»ugh 
he Uy lit) means rhynuis to “dull”), 
shows (/•. note, p. >171) how criticism 
afar oil' might strike a sclM>olinaii. Lut 
all the men of tlni schools ahoth; in 
mere Uhetoric, and c\en that they 
nio'tly dc-pi'od. 
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CKAI’TER IIL 

THK h'orRTKKVl'II AXI» Ktl'TKKNTII ( KNT Cl; 1I<N. 
i.niiTATioxs or this chai-tkii -tiu: M.vn;iUAj, it oj-fkhs thi; I'OiiAiAL 

AUT.S OF llUKroUU’ AND OF 1*<>KT1{Y- KXAMI'MCS OF INIUKKcT CiOTlOJSM .* 
CHAUCEH — ‘sir TFIOl’AS* — FROISSART — RiCirAItl) OF Rl'iiV— FITKARCH 

J;0('(’A('CI0 — U IS WORK ON OANTE — TTTR ‘ TRATTATKLLO ’ — TJU:} 

^ 1’0*MRNT0 ' - TllK ‘l)K (JKNKAKOOLV l)KOJtr:\l ^ — OAVIN DOVOl.AS — 

FL'RTIIER J:\AM PEES F NX IX'KSSAUY. 

TfiK ooiiloiits of U»e two foivgoiii,^ t*]ia]>t(‘rs should havo in somo 
sort prepared the ivader ibr the cliarai'tijr aud liiuilaiions of the 
i/nnUatnuH Were iiot part of the sidieiiie of this work 

'[f'Uus to leave no period of literary history unnotieed in 

'ha/tff.i, relation to critieisni, a stj-aiglit stri^ll^ nn’eht almost 

he taken from the Ik Vvlifari Ehunno to tlie earliest (»f the 
momentous and (from some points of view) ratlu‘r unfortunate 
attempts wliie.li tlie Italian critics of the IJenaissaiice juade to 
hring about an chririron between Plato and Aristotl(‘, l)y sacri- 
ficing the whole direct product, and the whole indirect lesson, of 
tlie Aliddle Ages. Petween Dante and tin’s group of liis com- 
patriots two hundred years later, it is scarcicly too much to say 
rliat there is not a single critic or criticism, eitlun* in Italy or 
in any other European languag(% tiossessing substantive import- 
ance. Put this book endeavours to be a history, not merely of 
explicit literary criticism, Imi of implicit literary Uiste; and no 
period — not the dimmest gloom of the Dai'k Ages nor the must 
glaring blaze of i\i(i uiufhldrunfj — is profitless as a subject for 
incpiiry in that respect, even if the result be littl*^ more than 
the old stage-direction — inane jeiu 
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In Arfi^ of lUu'lorv', with or without special or partial refer- 
ence to Poetry, the two centuries, especially the fifteenth, are 
The. material hideed fairly i)rolific. Nothing could be more signiti- 
it offers, for the subjective side of Critical History than 

that gradual and at last undisguised identification of “ Ithetoric ” 
witli “ l^oetry ” itsedf, wliicli is notorious alike in the Iiackncy(?d 
title (jramh rJo^fttrif/ttntrs for the Prench poets of the fifteenth 
century, and the conlinual praise of Chaucer’s “rhetoric” by 
the ‘English and Scottish writers of the same time. The srtcra 
of tluj whole two hundred years for Allegory — a hunger 
which was not in the leiist checked by the Itcnaissance, though 
the sauce of what it glutted itself on was somewhat altered — is 
another capital fact of the same kind ; the renewed passion for 
changed kinds of llomance another ; the ever-increasing interest 
ill drama yet another still. These are the real materials for the 
student of criticism {ind taste at this time, and they are identi- 
cal wiili tlie mat(n*iaJs, for this period, of the student of literary 
history generally. In tlie strictly proper matter of our par- 
ticular ])rovince we iu)t merely may, but had best, confine 
ourselves to some short notice of the formal wndtings of the 
period, and some, rather fuller, of the literary opinions expressed 
by characteristic exponents of it, wdiether their claim to repre- 
sent be derived from eminence, or from merely average, and 
tlieroforii tell-tale, quality. 

Into tlie first it will not lx* necessary to cuter at any lengtli. 
The formal Latin Arts of llhetoricof the fourteeiitli and fifteentli 
The Formal ceiiUiries exhibit nothing new, but observt^ with a 
Arf.^ of touching lidelily the lines of ]\rartianus,or Aiihthonins, 
Ffutortc. TTeiniogenes, as the case may be. Moreover, such 

notice of tlieiii as is at all necessary will be better given iii 
the next Look and volume, in connection with their immediate 
successors of the nndoulited Kenaissance. Tlie chain of merely 
formal lilictoric is unbroken till much later ; as it had been 
little ailectcd by tlie change from “ Classical ” to “ ^lediicval,^’ so 
it was not sensibly cliaiiged till “ Keiiaissance ” bad definitely 
given w^ay to “ Modern.” Tim vernacular Arts of Pot try are, in 

■ ^ Tlui “cursed apcrcciation,” was a moclcrn itdias translated the phrase in its 
most faiimus context. 
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English of this period, non-existent ; and, considering all things, 
they are heartily to be congratulated on their wisdom and fore- 
sight in not existing. In Italy they are of little moment, since 
Italian poetry had to a great extent taken its line once for all. 
In French and in (lerman they both exist, and exhibit consider- 
able individual quality. J>ut that <|uality is emphatically for an 
age, and not of all time. The growth of the exquisitely graceful 
but dangerously artiticial French poetry of Ballode and Chant 
lioyal, of rondeau and iriolH ; the growth of the artificial, but 
rarely in the very least graceful, form-torturing of the jn.eistcr- 
iiingers were both accompanied and followed, as was natural and 
indeed inevitable, by abundance of formal directions for execut- 
ing the fashionable intricacies. Some of the more noteworthy 
of these may be indicated in a note, Init — as has not always 
been, and will not always be, the case with similar things — they 
require little or no discussion in the text. For the developments 
to which they related were not merely a little artiticial in the 
bad sense, but they were also purely episodic and of the nature 
of curiosities. They had uot, as ev(*n the most apparently pre- 
posterous acrobatics of the Latin rhythmic had, tlie priceless 
merit of serving as gymnastic to the new* vernaculars — at best 
A)ul of they only continned this gymnastic in the case of 

Potifry. hinguages that were “grown up.” That they — at 

least the French division of tliem — furnislied some exquisite 
iiioalds, into which the purest poetry could be thrown, is per- 
fectly true. Jhit Jehaniiot de Lescurel, and Cliarh's d’Orleans, 
and Villon most of all, could have, and doubtless would have, 
produced that poetry in any form that happened to be popular at 
their time. Nay, as has been abundantly shown in France and 
England during the last quarter of the nineteenth century iiiid 
a little earlier, the forms themselves will tit any poetry of any 
time. The ancient names, and the medkuval trimmings, and the 
modern sentiment of tlie Dauun da Teiap>i are all ecpially 

at Iionie in its coiisumiuaLe but artilicial form ; and that form is 
e([ually suitable to the Voyayc d CytJdre and the aspiration for a 
grave on the breast of the Wiiulburg. Defect there is none in 
this accommodating character : rather there is a great quality. 
But, ill the special kind of merit, there is a differentiation 
VOL. I. - 
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from such things as the Greek chorus, the Latin elegiac, the 
Mediaeval rliytbmus, the mono -rhymed or single - assoiianced 
tirade, the Spenserian, even the eighteenth - century, couplet, 
which carry their atmosphere and their time inseparably with 
them. And so we may turn to our testings of writers in whom 
the criticism is not so expressed,” but who are not tlie less 
valuable to us for that. 

Are we to regret, or not, that Chaucer did not leave us an Art 
of lihrforic instead of a Treatise on the Astrohibe ? Probably not. 
^ ^ would hardly have felt what is called in reli- 

Indirf'ct^ gious slaiig “freedom” to say wliat he iindoubt- 
Cnficism: ^dly miglit liave said on Appliexl Rhetoric and on 
_ ifncxr. llhotoric, though it would liave been very 

agreeable to hear liim. He would probably not have told us 
anything new. In any kind of formal writing he would prob- 
ably liave displayed that not in the least irrational orthoiloxy 
which he displays on most subjects. P>nt tliere is perhaps no 
writer — at least no writer of anything njiproacliing his great- 
ness — who, abstaining from deliberate and expressed (critical work, 
has left us such acute and unmistakalile critical byplay, sucli 
esca])es of the critical spirit. If the sly liit at his namesake of 
Vinsauf, which has been already glanced at,^ stood alone, it would 
show us “ what a critic was in Chaucer lust” — at least to the ex- 
tent of lying -perdtf. for the most part. Rut tliis is not the only 
example of the kind by any means, even in a))parent chance- 
medleys: while in the Ehyme of iiir Tltopas- we have what is 
almost a criticism in form, and what certainly displays more 
critical power than ninety-nine out of a hundred criticisms 
in fact. 

That this celebrated and agreeable fantasy-piece is in any 
sense an onslaught on Romance, as Romance, is so fond a thing 
that it is sullicient to discredit the imaginations, or the intelli- 
gence, of those who entertain it, Hulness never will under- 
stand, either that those who arc not dull can laugh at what they 
love, or that it is possible for a man to see faults, and even 

* V. supra, [K 412. for ascribing Sir Thopas toliim. But 

“ I must ajiologisc to those who hold I reatly cannot give it up as Chau- 

that Chaucer never ihyined -y and -ye cerian. 
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serious faults, in writers and writings on whom and on which, 
as wlioles, he bestows the lieartiest admiration. From the out- 
set of his career the critic has to make up his mind to be 
charged with “ungenerous,” or “grudging,” or “not cordial” 
treatment of those whom he loves with a love that twenty 
thousand of liis accusers could not by clubbing together equal, 
and understands with an understanding of which — not of course 
by their own fault but by that of Providence — tliey are simply 
incapable. 

Of this touch of foolish nature the inference from TJu^paa 

that Chaucer disliked, or despised, or failed to sympatliise with, 

liomance, is one of the capital instances. To remem- 

Sir lliopas. , , i 1 1 1 T 7 17 

her that tlie author of the lUnfmr was also the author 

of the KnUjliVn Tale, and tlie Tale, and Trollus, that he 

was the translator of the Jlomance of the might of itself 

suffice to ki‘(‘p the wayfaring man straiglit in this matter; but 

those who can understand what they read have not the slightest 

need of such a numiory. There have been parodies’ of Ko- 

mance wliich incurred tlie curse of blasphemy: there is one in 

particular, not very many years old, wliich, in the energetic and 

accurate language of Air Philiy) Pirrip, “must excite Lojithingin 

every respectable mind.” Put Sir Thopas, even to those who 

have not read many of its originals and victims, much more to 

those who are well acquainted with them, and who rejoice in 

them exceedingly and unceasingly, can never put on any such 

complexion. The intense good- humour and the absolutely un- 

rufficd iday of intelligence, the conijilctc freedom from (what 

appears for instance capitally in the example just glanced at) 

jiolitical, national, social a/iiinan, and the almost miraculous 

fashion in which the caricature strikes at the corruptions, but 

never at the essential (diaracter, of the thing caricatured, settle 

this once for all. 

If we knew (as unluckily we do not know) whether the Host 
and the company stopped Sir Thopai^ because they disliked the 
type, or because the example was a parody, it would be a great 

^ Not and Howcna. 1 lliiiik di'iiuuif'irably insane, i*alle(l that ex- 

it barely desirable to insert tllis note quisito piece of Romantic humour 
because ijuitc rec ently a }>er.S(»n, not “ distressing,” or some such word# 
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help to US ; but it is scarcely a less help to perceive clearly that 
its critical character would have been enough to put them out of 
conceit with it. Few people really do like criticism ; fewer still 
like real criticism. And the criticism of Sir Thopas^ though 
disguised, is very real. Everybody, whether he knows the 
metrical romances of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
or not, can see the joke of the seemly nose ; the far country 
of Flanders ; the rebuke to the maidens, who had much better 
have been sleeping quietly than fussing about the beautiful 
knight; the calm decision of that knight that an elf-queen 
— nobody less — must be the object of his ait'ections ; the 
terrible wilderness, where buck and hare ramp and roar, and 
seek whom they may devour; the extraordinarily lieroic ex- 
ertions, wliich consist merely in pumping the unhappy steed ; 
the fair bearing, which consists in running away with celerity 
and success. But nobody who does not know the romances 
themselves in tlieir weakest examples, such as Sir Eylamunv 
or Torrent of Portugal, can fully aj)preciate the manner in 
which tlie parody is adjusted to the oiigiiial. Not the deftest 
and most disinterested critic of any day could single out, by 
explicit criticism, the faults “before tlui Elerniir’ of the feebler 
and more cut-and-dried romance, more clearly or more accurately 
than Chaucer has, by exanii)le, in this tale. The stock epithet 
and phrase; the stock comparison ; tlie catalogue (he had him- 
self indulged pretty freely in the catalogue} ; the pound of 
description to an ounce of incident ; the mixture of the 
hackneyed and the iiieilective in the incident itself, — all 
these things tin’s mercilessly candid friend, this maliciously 
expert practitioner, exposes with the precision of an Aristotle 
and the zest of a Lucian. 

Yet the whole is done by implication and uucxpounded 
example, not in tlie very least by direct criticism. Had it 
occurred to him, or jilcased him, he could no doubt have cen- 
sured all these faults in as businesslike and direct a manner as 
his I’arson (or rather his Parsoids original) censures the moral, 
social, and fashionable shortcomings of the age. But he cer- 
tainly did not do this, and probably he never thought of 
doing it. 
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Cross the Channel (though indeed it was not always necessary to 
do this) and take Chaucer’s greatest contemporary among French 

Froissart men. It has been said, by that very agree- 

able biographer of Froissart whom England (mindful 
of liis early loyalty, and characteristically neglectful of his later 
iiitidelily) lent to France, that he “was not a man of letters.”^ 
It may he so : but if it be, he was certainly one of the most 
literary not-men-of-letlers that the world has ever seen. Not 
only is he admittedly one of that world’s most charming prose- 
writers, but it has long been known that the notion of him (if 
it ever existed among the intelligent) as of a good garrulous old 
person who wrote as the birds sing, is utterly erroneous. At 
one time he coidd make a mosaic of borrowed and original 
writing — the borrowings often in the very words of the original, 
the original adjusted to them with an art that nobody but 
Malory has ever approached, and that even ilalory shows rather 
in general management than in style. At another, and at an- 
other again, he could, whether with or against the grain, labori- 
ously recast this mosaic into the most widely different forms. 
His very desultoriness is calculated; he is criticising the 
lomances by imitation when he makes a chasse-croud to the 
story of Orthon from the victory of Aljubarrota, from the battle 
of Otterburn to the evil receipt for a green wound adopted by 
Geoffrey Tete-Noire, and the remarkably sensible, just, kindly, 
ami geritlemaiily remarks of that dying brigand to his fellow- 
outlaws. 

Hut he is not a man of prose letters only. He is a poet, to 
the tune of some thirty thousand verses in the long-lost and 
late- won Mdiador alone, to the tune of, 1 suppose, about as 
many more in his familiar, or at least long accessible, minor 
poems. He is deft at all the intricate popular forms of the 
day — at FastoiircUcs as at chansons roijau.c, at rirdais as at 
ronddeU. He possesses its learning; and can not only appeal 
to *the common tales of Troy and Thebes and Alexander, not 
only refer to ancient mythology with the semi-pagan docility 
which long puzzled students, and seems to puzzle some still, 
but be even at home with Enclimpostair, and Fynoteus, and 

^ Froissart. Far Mary Darmesteter (PariK, 1894), p. 19. 
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Neptisplielo. In a certain sense he is a man of letters, a man 
of books, all his life, and very much more than Chaucer is. 
With all his patronisings by great people and his sojourns 
among them, lie is nothing like the man of affairs that 
Master Geoffrey was. 

And yet, in a sense also, Madame Darniesteter’s phrase is 
intelligible and almost justifiable. It is indeed hardly fair to 
base this construction on his scanty and not in the least literary 
reference to Chaucer, whom he does not even, like Eustache 
Deschamps,^ call a great translator. In Froissart’s happy 
early Englisli time Chaucer had done probably little work, and 
certainly none of his best : in that melancholy revisiting, no 
more of the blaze of the sun of Cressy and Poitiers, but of the 
gliniiises of the moon that was to set in blood at Pontefract, 
he was probably too old and too disgusted to make iiiquiricis 
about such matters. But the absence of the strictly literary 
interest in one who not merely had so much literary genius, but 
was so constantly reading and writing, is pervading and in- 
cessant. This interest is absent not merely where it might well 
have been present, but where its i)resence seems almost indis- 
pensable. Froissart’s style of poetry invites the widest, and 
(except that it is rather too methodical, not to say mechanical) 
the wildest, liberty of divagation, of dragging in anything that 
really int('.rested him. In the most recondite allegorising of the 
PriHon Amoinr,nse he expostulates - with Desire for not coming 
to his aid, and giving him the victory, by the same sort of clever 
outflanking attack as that which Chandos executed at the 
Battle of Auray, and of which he kindly gives some details, 
lie names books in the usual manner of Komance ; he will go 
so far as to praise them ; but he never discusses them. In the 
well-known passage^ of the Espindtr Amoureuse, when he asks 
his beloved the name of the romance she is reading, she does 


^ De.scharnps, a far more exclusively 
bookish [jersoii tliaii Froissart, and one 
who has even left us, in his elaborate 
Art ih Ditticr, not tlie least remarkable 
of the formal “Poetics” referred to 
above, is no more of a critic in any 
true sense than Froissart him-^elf — 


not nearly so much as Sidonius* or 
I’l her hard. 

“ (Kuvres dc Froissart {PocsieaX par 
A. Scheler, 3 vols. (Pruxelles, 1870), i. 
303. 

•* ibid., p. 107 sq. 
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indeed tell him that it is Cl4om(uUs (Did he mention the same 
to Chaucer ?), with the commendation that it is “ well made and 
dittied amorously/' and she asks him to lend her another (it is 
the Bailiff of that he hits upon), 

“ Car lire est im douls iiiestioi\s/^ 

But, though the comparing of critical opinions on literature 
has been not unknown as one of the ])rimrosc paths of the 
garden of Flirtation, they seem to have trodden it no farther. 

So in his prose. The mlara of the Chroiiuptoi admits any- 
thing that interested either Froissart or tlie iikmi of liis tinuj. 
In those strange midnight sessions of the Italianate Gascon 
Count of Foix — the lettered tyrant-sorcerer who would have 
been even more at home in Ferrara, or Kimini than in 
Bearn — books were in great re^plest ; but nobody si3cms to have 
talked criticism. '"So much the better for the Bearnese,” the 
reader may say ; and he is welcome to an opinion which, at 
times, if not always, most people must have shared. But that 
is not the question. The question is, ‘"Was this a critical 
age ? ” and the answer is, “ If it had l.)een, a man could not have 
been so bookisli as Froissart was and yet be not critical in the 
lea.st.” Nor could he, even if some private idiosyncrasy had 
accounted for liis own attitude, have faihul to reveal the 
prtjsence of a different one in the time which he has drawn for 
us more poetically no doubt than Boswell or Bepys, but with 
not a little of their unpremeditated, their even unconscious, 
fidelity. 

The lesson taught by the tw\i men, who occn})y the summits 
of European literature at the very midmost of the period of this 
lUckardof chapter, will be coiitirmed whether we look earlier 
Bury, later. It might seem almost impossible that the 

somewhat famous rJiUobihlon^ of iliehard of Bury (or Aniiger- 

’ Glmiwidis (whicli is }) 0 ssil)ly not (with I’Vom-h veivion) of M. (^nheris 
unftoniiectecl with Chaucer’s kSffuiras (Paris, ISTih). Tlie lale Professor H. 
Tale) whoso will iji-iy knf:^v ami (if he Morley f^ave one of the wMe biogra])h' 
he of my niiml) rejoice in (ed. Van ical excursus of his Kuylt'sh Wriler.^ 
Hasselt, Bnixelles, 1865). But, alas! (Lv. 88-58) to Bishoj) llichanl, junl 
we have not the Bailiff of Lore. inclmh -l in it a jiretty full abstract of 

Often prhitoil : the best edition of the PhUohihhm (or “ Mnlobibli(m”). 
the original Latin is, I believe, that 
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vyle), who made one of the greatest collections of books in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and celebrated it in this 
little tract just before his own death and shortly after Chaucer’s 
probable birth, should not contribute something — improbable that 
it sliould not contribute very much — to our subject. As a matter 
of fact it contributes nothing at all. Almost the oldest Sacred 
Book (as distiijguislied from “ sacred passages ” in Cicero and 
others) of Bibliophily, it remains entirely outside of literary 
criticism. The good Bishop of Durham, indeed, does not devour 
all books with indiscriminating voracity. He is true to his 
order in candidly avowing no high opinion of law-books ; but 
his reason — that they belong rather to Will than to Wit — shows 
us his point of view. From that point of view one book may 
be i)referable to another, as being more useful, as dealing with a 
nobler subject, as boasting a more venerable authorship, as 
being perhaps rarer, more beautifully written or bound, older, 
newer, in better condition, but not, I. think, at all as being better 
literature. The pleasant garrulity of the tractate ; its agreeable 
onslaught upon woman, the natural enemy of books ; its anee- 
dotage ; its keen sympathy with the Book as almost a living 
thing, and certainly one exposed to almost all the dangers of 
life, have made it, and will long make it, a favourite. It is 
sweet and pleasant: but it is not criticism. 

The author of the Philoldbloji was a friend of Petrarch’s, and 
it may at first sight seem strange that Petrarch himself should 
not be — should not indeed have been at the very 
beginning of this chapter — summoned to give evi- 
dence likewise. But the fact is that Petrarch has nothing to 
tell us in our context, lie has indeed, as has been pretty uni- 
versally recognised, nothing to d6 with tlie Middle Ages. Not 
only in his heart and desires, but in his nature, he is a man of 
the early — if of the earliest — Itenaissance. Even in the ver- 
nacular he rings false as an exponent of anything media*val. 
Timotheus, not St Cecily, has taught his strains. And in his 
“regular” writing he is severely, almost ludicrously, a classi- 
caster. We may return to him as tlie earliest distinguished 
example of the Renaissance attitude; here he cannot even, as 
others have done, help us by his silence. 
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It is otherwise with his great contemporary, and at the last 
friend, Boccaccio. Boccaccio likewise lias been claimed as a 
prophet of the Renaissance, as one of the lirst of the 
Boccaccio, like; nor would it skill to deny 

that there is much both of the Renaissance and of the modern 
spirit in him. But he has not broken with the immediate past ; 
he is only tinging it, and blending it a little, with tlie farther 
past and the future. If sometliing of tlie magical cliarm of the 
medicGval prose story is gone from the Decameron, the learned 
voluptuousness of the Renaissance conte. is not yet there. The 
Filostrato, and the FUocopo,^ and the Teseidc, are still romances. 
And in the Dc GcneaJofjia Droruni^ if there is much of that noii- 
niedimval spirit which was always in Italy, and not a little of 
the lienaissance proper, there is enough of the Middle Age itself 
to give it a locus standi here. 

Indeed, by a recent authority of great eminence ^ Boccaccio 
has been treated as a coryplueus and represemtative of “ the 
I/isu'orkon critics of the middle ages.” I have endeavoured, in 
Davte, these chapters, to show that the critics of tlie middle 
ages are, except in the most remote and sliadowy function, 
almost a non-existent body. And it seems to rue that Boc- 
caccio's views on criticism, though most worthy of remark, are 
the very head and front of that Renaissance side of him which 
is so undeniable. In the passage which Mr Courthope cites 
from the L'ife of Dantr^ where Boccaccio says that Theology and 
poetry are almost one, that “Theology is God's poetry,” that it 
is a kind of poetic invention when Christ is spoken of at one time 
as a lion, at the other as a lamb, that the words of the Saviour 
in the Gospel are merely or mainly allegory, that “ Poetry is 
Theology and Theology poetry,” and that Aristotle said nearly 
as rnuch^ — when he writes in this way he is speaking very 
much less the mind of the Middle Ages than the mind which 
agitated the mass of his countrymen, the Italian critics, from 

' Without prejudice to F'UocoXo. We " Had he* known Maximus lyrius (t*. 
attempt not to decide such (lUaiTcIs. svjfra, p. 117), he might jdmost have 

2 My fnVnd, Mr IV. J. Courthope, borrowed the very words of that writer, 
in the third chapter of his ZZ/r o/ /''o/zc 13ut Jii the astonishingly long list of 
(Pope’s irorI- 5 , ed. El^^in and Court- n<»ccaccio's classical authorities Max- 
hope, V. 50; Loudon, 1889.) imus does not, 1 think, occur. 
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Daniello onwards in the sixteenth century. But it is quite 
certain that in writing this he is writing with a conception of 
criticism quite alien from that which we are now handling. 
He may quote Aristotle, but he is speaking in the manner of 
Plato. It is poetry in the abstract with which he is dealing, 
not the literary value of ]>oetry according to its expression in 
form, of no matter wliat ideal in essence. And it will be found, 
I think, that a careful study of his commentary on Dante, the 
most important thing of the kind that we possess l)y one 
considerable man of letters in the Middle Ages upon another, 
entirely bears this out. 

As for tlie lAfe, (or, as he himself seems to call it in the first 
lecture of the Govimnitavy^ the “Little Treatise”^) on Dante, it 
is couched in so extremely rhetorical a style, with constant bursts 
of a2)ostropIie and einphonema, that there may seem to be a sort 
The, of warning on it from the first : “ Criticism not to be 

Trattatello. expected.’* As a matter of fact, however, l^occac(‘io 
does give us some of what, as we shall see more fully in a 
moment, he thought to be criticism, and of what not a few 
persons seem still to think the best criticism. For he has an 
elaborate digression on Poetry and Poets in the abstract, with 
a particular parallel distinction (referred to above) betwcujn 
I 30 etry and theology. But he goes no farther, and the heading 
“Qualita e did’etti di Dante” is entirely occupied with moral 
characteristics. In the Comcnto itself, how(?ver, it might well 
seem to be a case of Now or Never. Here was a literary 
lectureship expressly instituted for the treatment of the greatest 
man of letters of the city, the country, and (as it happened) the 
world, at the time and for long before and after. Hero was an 
exceedingly learned lecturer, with plenty of mother-wit to keep 
liis learning alive, witli a distinct fellow-feeling of creation 
further to animate both, and with the sincerest and heartiest 
goodwill to complete his competence. He spares no trouble, 
but goes to his work with scholastic minuteness, expending 
some three score lectures and some nine hundred pages on 
seventeen cantos only out of the hundred of the Cmnmedia. 

^ Trattatello. I use the cheap and ILshed' by Le Monnier. (Florence, 
convenient ed. of the two books pub- 1863 ; latest ed. 1895, 2 vols.) 
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Unfortunately neither his models nor his tastes seem to incline 
The him in the way where we would so fain see him 
Comento. gQ jjg Servius and all (or at least many 

of) the rhetoricians and scliolastic philosophers, and he tells us 
with gusto what are the causes, formal, efficient, material, and 
final, of the book ; how its form is “ poetic, fictive, descriptive, 
digressive, and transitive,” and how the efficient cause is “ that 
very same author, Dante Alighieri, of whom we will speak more 
extensively by-aiid-by.” He has also read Kulgentius : ^ and 
before very long he gives us a capital specimen of derivation, 
in the manner of that ingenious author, by telling us tliat 
“ Avernus ” is from a, which is without, and rrrniis, which is 
joy. lie has at his comiiiand all that extraordinary su])ply of 
mythological and miscellaneous classical learning which, as we 
shall see immediately, enabled him to write bis GineaJofjij : and 
he never comes to the name of an ancient writer or of a mytlio- 
logical personage without giving a full and particular account 
thereof. No details are too obvious or too minute for him, even 
fipart from the allegorical interpretation, in which, as any scholar 
of Fabius Planciades, and indeed any mediieval writer of the 
fourteenth century, was bound to do, lie expatiates delightedly. 
He vouches the information that Dante called the forest 
“ because he wished to denote that there was not in it any human 
habitation, and that as a consiiquence it was horrible ; ” (n^pcra, 
in order to demonstrate the quality of the trees and shrubs of 
tlie same, which would be old, with long straggling branches 
euwoven and interpleached among themselves, and likewise full 
of blackthorns, and brambles, and dry stubs, growing without 
any order, and stretching hither and thither — whereby it was 
a rough thing and a dangerous to go through,” &:e. He is 
copious in moral eucursna on the impropriety of Flonmtine 
dress, on the sin of Luxui^y, on the obvious inconvenience 
and hardship of the fact that while men are allowed to try 
horses, asses, oxen, dogs, clothing, casks, pitchers before they 
buy them, they have to take their wives on trust and without 
trial. But on literary criticism we come not seldom, but never, 
beyond the beggarly elements of verbal interpr'^tation, where 

^ He quotes him early, ed. cit., i. 94 (see note opposite). 
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Boccaccio is just as happy with Pape Satan as with Galeotto fn 
il lihro, or rather more so, while he is much happier with 
Penthesilea or Pasiphae than with either. It is no doubt un- 
fair to try Master John Bochas with the things that make us 
“nearly wild” (as Cowper made Miss Marianne Dashwood,^ and 
does not often make us), but still tlie Galeotto passage is very 
tempting. Lancelot, we learn, was one of whom the French 
romances tell many beautiful and laudable things (things which 
he tells us, in conlidence, he himself believes to be set forth 
rather to pleiase than according to the truth), and the said 
Lancelot was fen'nitiHsimamcntc enamoured of Guinevere. 
Then he points out that the line which follows {Soli eravamo, 
&c.), and the previous mention of the book, indicate three things 
— reading about love, solitude, and freedom from suspicion — 
which are very powerful to induce a man and a woman to 
adoperate dishonestly. And so he proceeds, e.xpounding or 
construing the whole ineffabhi passage, word for word, with a 
solemn and indiscriminate enjoyment — the trembling at the 
kiss, the fact that Galebault was a kind of giant, great and big, 
down to Qitfl (jionio, his remark on which, tliougli not scien- 
tifically inaccurate, savours rather of the Decameron than of 
the Com media itself. But in the whole coniment there is 
nothing (or, what is worse than nothing, a single banal ottima- 
mcntc dcHcrirc) for any part whatsoever of the passion, the 
poetry, tlie mysterious magnificence of the expression. The 
passage is to Boccaccio a good ccjj/irasis, a capital comptc rendu 
of an interesting situation — that is all. 

Nor will this be less borne out by an examination of Boccaccio’s 
The i)ft })rincipal “ place ” of criticism, which will be, perhaps 
acnctdofjia somewhat une.xpectedly, found in the two last books, 
Dtoimii. fourteenth and fifteenth, of that singular monu- 

ment of learning, the Dc (jlcncaloffia DcA)rnm? After labori- 


^ “ To hear tliose beautiful lines, 
which have frotfuenily almost driven 
rnc w’ild, pronounced wdtli such impene' 
trable calrnne m, such dreadful indiffer- 
ence ! ■’ 

. . but you icould give him 
Cowper.” 

“Nay, mamma, if lie is not to be 
animated by Cowper ! ” — iSenac ami 


Scnnihillty, cliap. iu. ^ 

“ There is said, to the discredit of 
modernity, to be no modern edition of 
this most remarkable and interest- 
ing book. Of the three folio issues 
(1494 and later) which are in tlie lib- 
rary of the Univei’sity of Edinburgh, 
I have used that of Hervagius (Basle, 
1532.) 
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ously searching out all the mythological stories of antiquity within 
his reach, and co-ordinating them into a regular family history, 
from Dernogorgon, through Erebus and his twenty-one sons and 
daughters by Night, to Alexander and Scipio (whom, however, 
he declines, as a strict genealogist, to admit as sons of Jove), 
Boccaccio, at the beginning of his fourteenth book, takes up 
the cudgels for Poetry against her enemies. The style is 
decidedly rhetorical, and faint remembrances of Clodius as 
an accuser (or, to be less pedantic and less hackneyed, of 
Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of ineontinence) may possibly 
occur, as we find the author of the Dcmnun'on indignantly 
denouncing those who sneer at ))oets and learned men, ynere- 
trkvlvi gaaninitvs, and holding cups of foaming wine in their 
liands. But he is perfectly serious : if a man has not proved 
his seriousness by writing a Latin genealogy of the gods in four 
hundred large and closely printed folio pages, what is Proof ? 
There was always, he says, a quarrel between Learning and 
Licentiousness. hiVen some graver folk sneer at, or iind fault 
with, poetry. Lawyers do so: and the hnvyers are properly 
rebuked and bid to look at the example of Ciceio. Monks <io: 
and there is expostulation likewise with them. But lie will 
attack the question in form. Poetry is a noble and useful 
thing, its meaning, its antiquity, its origin are discussed. 
There is nothing wrong or harmful in a “fable” as such; but 
in all its kinds it can be made of positive utility. Poets do not 
letire into solitude out of any misanthro])y or wrong motive, 
but simply for the sake of meditation : and they iiave often 
been the friends of most resiiectable peo])le — Ennius of the 
Scipios, Virgil of Augustus, Dante of King Frederick and Can 
de la Scala, Francis Petrarch of the Emperor Charles, of King 
John of France, of King Bobert of Jerusalem and Sicily, and of 
any number of Popes. 

lint, some say, poetry is obscure. It is certainly written for 
tlic learned and people of wit, not fur the common herd ; but it 
is none the worse Lor that. It is entirely false that poets are 
liars : poetry and lying are two quite diflereiit things (Virgil is 
here particularly cleared in the matter of Dido). It is foolish 
to condemn what you do not understand : and this is generally 
done by those who abuse poetry. And it is intolerable that 
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men should speak against ITomer, Hesiod, Virgil, Horace, 
Juvenal, when they have hardly read tliein. The “seduction” 
of l^oetry is all nonsense : and the accusation that poetry is the 
ape of philosophy, greater nonsense still. It would be better 
to call poets the apes of Nature.^ 

He does not fear to contest the authority of Jerome when he 
said that verses were Dcrmoiiinii cAhns, of Plato himself, and of 
Boethius when he called the Muses “ scenic mevetricules.” He 
grapples with the two first at great length, and points out that 
Boethius was thinking chiefly of the naughty theatre. An 
allocution to the King (Hugh of Cyprus and Jerusalem), to 
whom the whole treatise is dedicated, and ii milder deprecation 
to the enemies of poetry, conclude this book. 

The Fifteentli at first seems to launch out into still deeper 
vraters. You must not insist too much on ?^sr. What is the 
use of the beard -? V(it men of a certain age are ashamed to he 
beardless. And as for the duration of work, tliat is in the 
hand of (iod. Put this turns to a mere excuse of his own 
actual book. His wv^rk has been done as well as he can do it, 
both for niattiT and for style. He refers to divers living or 
recent authors, Dante and Petrarch among tliem, of whom he 
gives little descriptions that raise, but hardly satisfy, our curiosity 
to see whether he will really criticise. Dante was prrUissimm 
circa poeiicam, and what he was is shown by his inchfUcui opusy 
“ which he wrote with wonderful art, under the title of a (.'omedy, 
in rhyme of the Flonnitine idiom, and in which he certainly 
showed himself not a mythologer hut rather a catholic and 
divine Theologian. And while he is known to almost all tin; 
world, I know not whether the fame of his name has come 
to your latitude.” Petrarch is dealt with much more fully. 
“Even that remote corner of the eartli England knows him as a 
principal poet,” - and here Hoccaccio no longer ncscit utnf m, but 
hatal (hfhitat quhiy his fame has reached Cyprus. His “divine” 
Africa, his Bucolics, his Epistles in verse and prose, and a good 
many other things, are noticed. 

^ Mr C.'ourthopo must, l . should think, other mediievat writers held the doc- 
liave overlooked this passage when he trine that poetry Hhould follow Nature, 
denied {luc, cit. ) that Boccaccio and - By favour of one Geoffrey Chaucer ? 
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Next he recurs to antiquity, mentioning Homer especially, 
and defending liis own practice of mixing Greek words with 
Latin by the examples of Cicero, Macrobius, Apuleius, and 
Ausonius. He has a good deal to say (entirely in a llenaissanee 
spirit) on the importance of the Greeks and of Greek ; defends, 
against clerical prejudice, his description (d the heathen ])oets 
as the theologians of mythology, argues once more that Dante 
may be called a theologian proper, contends at great length that 
there is no harm in the study of heathen matters by Christians, 
and, after purging himself of other objections, concludes. 

A most interesting document; indeed a document upon 
which, with reference both to its general tenor and to individual 
expressions (of which it has been possible to mention but one 
or two here), it would be ])leasant to spend much more time. 
Lut a document which, for our present purpose and plan, 
seems to establish in the main two things, both of them 
rather negative than ])Ositive. The first is that JJocjcaccio can 
h.ardly be appealeil to either as helping Dantes Aligerus to 
remove the reproach from medimval criticism, in the sense in 
which we here undm’stand it, or even as a representative 
pro])er of niediawal criticism at all — that his criticism, such 
as it is, is of a purely Renaissance type, and results, Tiot from 
the application of medueval ideas to ancient matter, but from 
the application of resuscitated ancient ideas to matter whicli, 
though not wholly, is preferably chosen from ancient material. 
It is not to be forgotten that even in that creative work which 
has been referred to above, Boccaccio lias always preferred 
the niatii^rc dv Home, the classical side of the medieval store- 
house. From this he has drawn the TeHeide, from this the 
Filosirato, and if in the Flfocojjo he has made a. more purely 
mediicval choice, let it be remembered that FJonr ct Blanche- 
flenr, his original, is of all Bomaiices the most like a Byzantine 
novel, and has even been thought to have been directly inspired 
by one. 

Secondly, when we examine the character of this criticism 
of his in detail, we find it differing from Dante’s in tliis, that 
while Dante undoubtedly does consider the genercil and abstract 
points of poetry and of literature, Boccaccio practically con- 
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siders nothing else. His descriptions of Dante himself and 
of Petrarch would suffice to prove this: but, in fact, it is 
proved by every page, every paragrapli, every sentence, almost 
every word. Throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth books 
of the Genealogy Boccaccio is really pleading pro domo siia — 
for the statm and craft of the story-teller generally, not of 
the poet as such. And further, he is pleading for free trade 
in the story, not for any special process of art or craft in 
its manufacture. He had possibly, if not certainly, read the 
De Vulgari, but, as he read it, it must have been in the first 
part of the first book only that he found much that was 
germane to his own tastes and principles. If we could but 
have had from himself such an erameii of the Dexameron as 
Corneille and, still more, Dryden have given of their work! 
But the time simply did not admit of any such thing: and 
though Boccaccio was very much in advance of his time in 
some ways, these ways were not of the some. 

H’or does the Fifteenth Century proper necessitate any revision 
of the general doctrine of this chapter. There are here and 
there blind stirrings of the Eenaissance spirit ; but, once more, 
they do not concern us. There is everywhere the dogged or 
unconscious adliereiice to tlie uncritical promiscuousness of the 
past ; and that has been sufficiently comniented upon. If it 
be, as perhaps it is, desirable to take a single example, and 
deal with it as we have dealt with others, there can hardly 
be a better than Gavin Douglas, who at the very end of the 
period shows, side by side with Itenaissance tendency (wliicli 
certainly exists, though to me it does not seem so great as 
it has seemed to some), tlie strongest symptoms of persistent 
mediae valism. 

Nobody can deny that the good Bishop of Dunkeld (uneasiest 
to him of bishop-stools I) not only would have liked to be a 

(UicuL critic, but shows botli his critical and his Ke- 

Doiujla.'i. imissance sides in the well-known and violetit 
onslaught on poor Caxton in the first of the very agreeable Pro- 
logues to his own translation of the Ahieid, In fact, those to 
whom the woman who killed Abiinelech with a stone or slate 
is the patron saint of criticism, must regard liiin as a very 
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considerable critic. How Caxton’s work and ViroiVs are “ no 
more like than the Devil and Saint Anatin”; how the author 
“shamefully perverted” the story; how the critic read it 
“ with harms at liis heart ” tliat such a book “ without 
sentence or engine ” should be entitled after so divine a bard ; 
how such a wight never knew three words of what Virgil 
meant; how he, Gavin, is “constrained to ttyte,” — all this is 
extremely familiar. We seem to hear the very voice of the 
modern “jacket-duster,” of the man who finds his pet task 
anticipated, his pet subject trespassed upon, and is deterriiiried 
to make the varlet pay for it. Douglas, to be sure, is not 
quite in the worst case of this class of critic. He can render 
some reasons, neither garbled nor forged, for his censure. 
He has (and this is a sign tliat criticism was stirring) lost 
taste for, lost even compn^heiision of, the full, guileless, 
innocent, mediaeval licence of suppression, siiggesticju, and 
digression. He protests (quite truly) that Xeptnne did not 
join with ^Eolus in causing the storm that endangered 
.'Kneas, but on the contrary stilled that storm. He is 
indignant at the extension given to tlui true romantic part 
■ )f the poem, the Tragedy of Carthage in the Fourth Book, and 
only loss indignant at tlie suppression of tlie “ lusty games ” and 
plays palustral in the Fifth. jMost of all does he tell us of that 
aggravation of the critical misuse of allegory which was to be 
one of the main Renaissance notes. The “hidden meaning” of 
poetry is the great thing for Douglas, and he has much to say 
about it before he “ turns again ” on Caxtoii. Will it be believed 
that Caxton wrote “ Touyr for Tiber ” ! Alas ! alas ! 

“ For Touyr divides Greece from lliingarie, 

And Tiber is chief tluide of Italy.” 

But all this, and a great deal more like it, as the setting up 
of the old Idietoric-l'oetic theory of a poem as the siory of a 
perfectly noble cliaracter, and the rebuke even to Chaucer not 
merely for being literal, just as Caxton was too loose, but 
for actually saying (the more Chaucer he !) that ^Eneas was not 
a perfectly noble character but a forsworn traitor, — all this 
argues no real relinquishment of the inediccval ideal except 
VOL. I. 2 G 
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in a special case. Douglas shows in his own work that he is 
after all a chip of the old block, and not fresh hewn from a 
virgin (piarry. 

In tlie Ih’ologue to the Sixtli Hook he returns to the allegori- 
cal-philosophical interpretation of Virgil, and shows himself a 
hundred leagues to leeward of the critical port by urging, in 
Virgil’s favour, that St Augustine is always quoting him against 
Paganism. Not in the whole range of medheval literature is 
that i)ell-nicll cataloguing, which, with more truth than rever- 
ence, has been assimilated to that of tlie Groves of Blarney,” 
better shown than in the Palice. of Honour. Solomon, “the well 
of sapience,” Aristotle, “ fulHllit of prudence,” “ Salust, Seneca, 
and Titus Livius ” jostle Pythagoras and Porphyry, Parnuniides 
and “ IMelysses,” “ Sidrach, Seeundus, and Solenius,” “ Empe- 
docles, Ncplanabto^, and Hermes,” “ wise Josephus and facuud 
Cicero,” with otlier miraculous couples and trinities. The pro- 
cession of the Court of Venus huddles classical, Biblical, and 
mediicval in the same, but a mon^ pardonable, fashion ; and 
when the Muses intervene to save the peccant poet, J.)ictys 
and Dares still march unblushingly with llomor and Virgil. 
‘‘Plautus, Poggius, and Persius” must have looked only less 
oddly, the tirst and last at the second, than “ Esoj), Cato, and 
Allane ” (Alaiuis de Insulis of tlie Aidi-Clu udlau uh and the Dr 
plaadth Katiirw) each at other. Such a capital phrase as 
“the mixt and subtle Martial,” the valuable naming of contem- 
porary poets that follows, and other things, may much more 
than atone for, but cannot hide, the higgledy-piggledy character 
of the cataloguing, or the odd repetition of the same thing with 
a difference at the end of the Second Part, and the yet further 
development in the Third. Tlie note of criticism is discrimination 
— the note of the Middle Age, as of this, almost its latest ex- 
ponent, save in the few places where he has chipped his shell, 
is the indiscriminate. 

It can scarcely be necessary, though it might not be uiiintSr- 
Fmthr csting, to take any more examples. We need not 
txamyits wander in Ilcrcynian forests with those rules of hit- 
Middle High German poetry, which have all the 
formality of the Frencli “Arts” and none of the charm of their 
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products. The Marquis of Saiitillaiia and liis comrades, in 
castle or convent of Spain, concern national rather than general 
history, history of literature rather than liistory of criticism ; 
and they, like otliers, will best be glanced at retrospectively in 
the Iteiiaissaiice section. From the French rhetor UjUniv ])eriod 
W(‘ might pick out much that would illustrate, over ami over 
again, what has l)een sulliciently illustrated already, little tliat 
would give us anything new, nothing or next to nothing that 
would be at once new and important.^ As will be shown, a little 
more in detail, in the Interchapter which follows, tlie service 
which the Middle Ages rendered to Criticism was imhied in- 
(^stimable ; but it was by way of provision of fresli material, not 
by way of examination, either of that material or of anything 
older. 

’ C'oiisiJcratioii.s (jf hoinoLliinj^ the imlefmitclv in nnlcr lo Uo 'riierc 

same kind may pjirtly exru*«e a further is i\i» .'.laying,” .JoliH'.un .'ays, ‘‘fDr 

Diiiis.sinii — which 1 know will he <lc- tlu* nmcin reiicc of all convenience.', 

plni’ctl l)y some, ainl which T dare-say We will -lo a.' well a.' we can.” Sn far 

will he denounced l)y «>thcrs — that of as | h.ivc hecn .ii>lc to inform iuv'clf, 

:iny notice of rlietoi'ical ainl metrical the rhetoiical wiiling of Icelmdii is 

^^riting.s ill the (Celtic and Scandiii- n«it oxlcn>i\e < v important, e\(‘n though 

a/ian languagc.s. 1 shall very frankly sona- may ha\ conn* from the interest ■ 

;'<‘kn< wledge that there is anotiier ing ham! t‘f Snoiri Sturlu.' 0 !i. The 

lO.i'.oii for this omi.'sion. t have the eaily Irish nu'trical treati.sos aie, no 

grc.ite.'L dislike to writing a))oiu any- doubt, of great importance hir the 

tiiiiig at second-hand ; and while 1 have historv of nieti (*. 13ul being purely 

as vet had time to acijuii<.* only a .'light ])articulari.'t, a m 1 »iut of the goneral 

knowlc<lge of Icelandic, L do in»t know current of European lil(*iature, their 

anything at all of the Celtic langn.ag<*.'. critical inipori.ance can baldly he rc- 

^^'it h tlic licl[) of Eors Fortuna, 1 may he garded a> of the highest kiinl. And 

,\ct able to make the.se defects in some Welsh, wliile anything of the sort in it 

inc i'Uro good ; l>ut 1 d« not tliink it mu.st hii much later, i.' nece.s.'.irily in 

necessary to delay the pre.sent volume the same piisitioii. 




INTERGHAPTEPt III. 


nJ I. THE CONTRIHUTIOX OF THE MKI>I..12VAE PEfUOD TO LITERARY 
CRITICISM. 

II. THE POSITION, ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE, OF LITERARY CRITICISM 
AT THE RENAISSANCE. 


r. 

In iM?rhaps no part of a work of tlio present kind is it more 
important than it is here to distiiiguisli between the difierent 
kinds of value, for the special purpose, of tln^ period in (|uestion. 
If you judge this by its positive contributions to the standard 
literature of literary criticism, it has alisolutely nothing of coii- 
setiuence to advance but the l)c Vidgari Elofjiiiv. Tliere is not 
very much else at all; and wliat thenj is c*onsi.<;ts mainly 
of agreeable babblings, of sclioolliooks, and of inciihuital iitier- 
anees, which at best can be taken as a kind of srun'lofii;. 

Yet, in tlie JJc Vuignri itself, the Middh' Ages lodged such a 
diploma-piece as has been scarcely half-a-dozen times elsewhere 
seen in the history of the world. And, wliat is still more im- 
portant, their contributions to productive literature were such 
that they take, from the catholic point of view, e([iial rank as a 
whole with those of classical and those of modern times, wfiile, 
for the special critical purpose, they are almost more valuable 
than either. Enforced and necessary ignorance of what the 
Middle Ages had to teach accounts in almost every case for 
whatever shortcoiiiiiigs we find in the Classics ; wilful or care- 
less ignoring of this accounts for most of the shortcomings of 
the moderns ; recourse to it accounts for most of the merits, 
such as they are, of the criticism of the nineteenth century. 
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The critic who knows his Middle Ages, knowing also ancient 
and modern literature, and he alone, has the keys of the criticism 
of the world. 

Of the excellent and astonishing accomplishment of the Dc 
VifJffari Eioqino enough lias been said already, and it will not 
reipiire extensive surveys to show the small accomplishment in 
criticism of the iliddle Ages elsewhere. It is almost enough to 
consider, as we have done, the work of Chaucer, their next man 
to Dante in genius^ as a known personality. Chaucer had all 
or almost all the necessary qualifications of a critic — a real 
knowledge of literature, a distinctly satirical humour, a large 
tolerance, a touch, decided but not too frequent, of enthusiasm, 
an interest in a very wide range of different subjects and forms. 
And he is actually a critic in embryo, and more, throughout his 
work. The IWiliim and the Adrol(du\ the and the Troilns, 
half the CavtiTburj/ Tides, more than half the minor works, are 
saturated with literature — could have come from no author but 
one who was saturated with literature. There is uncrystallised 
criticism on ev(*ry page ; there is even some crystallised criticism 
in the Sir Thopas^ and perha))s elsewliere. Hut almost always 
“ it is not so expressed,” and for once Shylock is justified of his 
refusal to find it. In Chaucer, the strange media;val levelling 
of authors, not merely in respect of trustworthiness, but in 
respect of positive value, continues. Macrobiiis is as Cicero; 
Dares is much more than Homer. If he gives an opinion, it is 
a moral one. He puts the rejection of alliteration on a mere 
local ground ; and they will not even hit us believe that he 
laughed at French of Stratford-atte-l>owe from any literary 
point of view. 

Tet while the persistent study of JUietoric is of great import- 
ance as exliibitiiig the keeping up of a critical treatment — such 
(IS it is — of literature, the growth of the vernacular Foetics is of 
much more, as developing a side of formal criticism which was 

* If, as is still jxissible, and most and wroto an a])jn’ecial>lo (juaiitity t*f 
proV»ixbly can never be disproved, Wal- tlie tjloliardic poems, he will ruji 
tor Map fashioned the ]»erf<'( t Arthur Chaucer hard in all but the claims 
Btories, by dint of combining tlie impossible to his time. But the “ if ” 
Lanceha - Cuinevere romance ami the is a great if. 

Graal Legend, com})oscd tlie J)c Nvtjift, 
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destined to become of more and more importance as time went 
on, and to have a connection with, and an influence upon, criti- 
cism not merely formal, to which tliere is no parallel in ancient 
times. So far as we have any trnstwortliy evidence, Greek 
prosody was born like I^illas— full-grown and fully armed. It 
has no known period of infancy or pupilage : the poets may 
devise — may even give tlieir names to — ingenious combinations, 
l)ut all these combinations obey one prearranged system. If 
the case of Latin is not cpiito tlie same, the periods wliere it is 
most significantly different happen to be periods when criticism 
had either not come into being or liad abdicated its functions. 
A iJv ProHodia Latina by Jsbevius must have been as interest- 
ing as Gascoigne’s Nairn of Instnfriion, and might liave been as 
interesting as the Dr Vuhjari PluqKio, A treatise on Latin 
Phythian by rnideiitius might, in its dilfcrent way, have had 
an interest whicli is dillicult to parallel by anything modern 
in a(!tual existence. 

The Middhi Ages, however, were constrained to grapple with 
their problem as it arose. They liad, as we have scjcn, been 
constant to -./7V<:^9 dealing with Latin: at last they had 

begun to face the more difficult question, liow to construct and 
regulate their own growing vernacular prosody. No doubt, in 
tliese latter atteiii])ts, tlie mechanical prescriptions of tltc Pro- 
vencal and French Arts appear more frequently tijan the phil- 
osophical-scientific consideration of poetical ca])acities visible in 
the De Vuhjari; but tliere is no reasonable fault to find with 
this. Nor can it be reasonably contested that the extreme 
variety, licence, and (if any one likes the word) irregularity of 
the greater modern [irosodies have given wider range to indi- 
vidual poetical development than was allowed by the prosodies 
of the ancients. Here, as elsewhere, uniformity rather than 
variety was probably the aim, and is certainly the achievement, 
of the Classics. For one individual and all but inimitable thing, 
lite the Ailscliylean modulation of the eliorus (so different from 
the grave but less throbbing music of Sophocles, and from the 
Euripidean tune) or like the Lucretian Hexameter, we find a 
dozen resemblances; and, with elaborate combuiatioiis like 
the Alcaic or Sapphic, the result is, as in the parallel case of 
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our Spenserian, or tlie Jonson-Herbert-/?^ Memoriam quatrain 
with enclosed rhyme, mainly uniform. But the greater or less 
licence of equivalent substitution in the staple English lines — 
tlie octosyllable and clecasyllable, for instance — admits of the 
impression of a singular personal stamp, and, unless rejected by 
the mistake of the individual or the moment, has rarely failed 
to produce it. 

Still one returns, and must necessarily return, to tlie admis- 
sion that, to justify tlie claims here put forward as to the critical 
importance of the Middle Ages, one cannot go to their own 
explicit and deliberate exercises in criticism. To apply John- 
son's not quite inspired remark on Fielding and Eichardson, 
they neither did, nor in all probability could, explain the mech- 
anism of the timepiece. But they told the time of day with 
unerring accuracy ; and their records of it have been neglected, 
and will be neglected by succeeding ages, only at the peril — 
which has already sometimes led to actual shipwreck — of mis- 
calculating the whole literary reckoning. When the critics of 
tlie Eeiiaissance, followed more or less blindly by those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, either contumeliously or 
in the sheer generous mistake of desire for iniiirovement, turned 
their backs, as far as they could, on the products of Mediieval 
literature, they not merely shut themselves out from a vast 
volume of delight, they not only mistook disastrously the value 
of many individuals, l>ut they recklessly de|)rived themselves 
once more — and with far less excuse and greater loss than had 
resulted from the similar refusal of the later Greeks — of an in- 
estimable opportunity for Comparison. And so they once more 
barred for themselves the one gate and highway to really uni- 
versal criticism of literature, 

For the great, the immense, value of tlie literature of the 
Middle Ages consists in its freslmess and independence, and 
the consequent fashion in which new literary bents and facul- 
ties of the human mind were manifested. The Greeks had, at 
any rate so far as we know, neither the advantage nor the dis- 
advantage of any jirecedcnt literature before them; but their 
spirit of theory and of philosophising, while it helped to con- 
centrate and intensify the i^cculiar virtue of their product, 
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tended also to narrow and stereotype their range, Latin 
suffered from the double drawback of system and model. And 
modern literature itself has not, witli all its achievemeiits, been 
able to free itself from the inevitable consequences of ancestry. 
It is a great deal too literary ; it has, in almost all cases, the 
obsession of the library, and the priiit(?d book, upon it. It is 
deliberate, preoccupied, interested ; it has all sorts of cants, 
prejudices of education or emancipation, purposes, reminis- 
cences, unacknowledged and often unconscious trammels and 
twitches. Its fountains are very rarely of living water ; they 
are fed from carefully constructed and colhicted res(n voirs, if not 
by positive distillation from the great sc^a of older literature. 

Now, with all their slavish docility, all their writing in 
schools and groups and batches, all their adoption of tags and 
texts, the Middle Ages and their literature present a spectacle 
which is exactly the reverse of this. The authors have the 
appearance of following ; they are really straying, each at the 
dictation of his own tastes and instincts only. You may as 
well try to teach a cat to do anything in any but her own way 
as a medijcval writer. When lui copies a Ivouiance, he will 
change the names if ho does notliiiig else : but proba])ly he 
will do much else, writing it in sixains if his model is in coup- 
lets, in decasyllables if his original is octosyllabic, and so forth. 
Nothing shall induce him to keei> historical distinctions or 
philosophical differences. His hero^ sliall he as beautiful as 
“ Paris of Troy, or Absalom, or Parteiiopex ’ ; his story of 
Alexander shall blend sober liistory and the wildest fiction, 
witli a coolness which is only not reckless because it does not 
see anything to reck. Formal restrictions of the minor kind, 
prosodic and other, he will obserye devoutly, because they come 
naturally to him and are of his own devising ; but any restric- 
tions of literary theory he utterly ignores. His Muse will wear 
no stays, though she does not disdain ornaments. 

The reward of this obedience to Nature was signal. In the 
first place the Middle Ages created, oi‘ practically created, the 
STOliY. Of course there were stories before ; of course the 
Odyssey would be the best story in tiie world if, the main ele- 

' As is actually the case with Floire or Floriec, the lover of blaiichetleur. 
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ments of lloinance — Piission and Mystery — one were a little 
more developed ; and is almost the best story in the world as it 
is. Of course there are capital fahliavx in Herodotus, fine apo- 
lo’^ues in Plato, good things of other kinds elsewhere. But the 
ancients not only hampered themselves by almost always tell- 
ing their longer stories in verse, but seldom knew how to man- 
age them in verse or prose. The Iliad is such a bad story that 
it has tempted tlie profanity of those who would make it not 
one but a dozen stories ; the Ahicid is a story, dull d dormir 
dihoift as such, witli some good rambling and fighting, a great 
descent to Hades, a (capital boxing-match, not a bad regatta, 
and a famous but borrowed episode of passion. Out of Hei‘- 
odotus, till we come to the very verge of the classical period 
with Apuleius and Lucian, it is almost im])ossible to liiul a 
Greek, quite impossible to iind a Boman, who knows how to 
tell a story at all. Tlie exquisite substance of mythology re- 
ceives no due honour from the story-teller as such. Head 
Ovid (who had as much of the story - telling spirit in him 
as any ancient except Herodotus), and then turn to what is 
often the mei*e doggerel and jargon of the mediicval Latin 
story-tellers in prose and verse. The gift, no matter whetluu’ 
it came from the Last or from the West, from the North or 
from the South, from the Heaven above or the earth beneath, 
or rose a new Aphrodite from the Atlantic sea, is here and is 
not there. 

Without tin's gift of story-telling there could not have 
a])peared — though it would not by itself liave been enough to 
produce — the greater gift of the liomanc(\ It would be as 
unnecessary as it would be foolisli to enter here into the secular 
and truceless war as to the origin, the nature, and so forth of 
this famous thing. It is suhiciimt to observe, once more, that 
the thing is here and is not theie, except almost by accident. 
And the gift of the llomaiice — in that wide historical sense in 
whicli it could be, and was, in the iliddle Ages applied to 
almost every manner of subject — was a gift to literature so 
inestimable that perhaps no other has ever (piite equalled it. At 
once, with that nonchalance (they called it nonchaloir) in which 
no time has ever equalled these Ages, they swept away the 
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Doctrine of the Subject, with all the cants and heresies which 
pullulate round its undoubtedly noble articles of original faitlj. 
llomance was perfectly prepared to deal witli any subject, from 
religion to stag-hunting, from chronology to love. It de])ended 
no doubt on the individual craftsman wliether the result was 
good or bad ; but the method has, in the right liands, triumphed 
over the most intractable materials, adtled charm to tlie most 
commonplace, made the most grotescjue acceptable. Could 
anything be thinner and more ordinary than the subject of 
Floirc ct Ijlamihcficvr’i Can anything be more charming, not 
merely tlian its most ])(jrfect outcome in Aucnnsni cl NivA)U'1tf\ 
but even than the diffuser and less happily jihrased verse- 
forms ? Tn the Arthurian ].egend the success is greater still, 
llomance takes a dim i)ersonality, and a handful of cacophonous 
place-mnnes, out of a suspicious compilation of i>seudo-histoiy, 
and spins it, in a singh^ lifetime, into a story the most elabor- 
ate, the most artful, the most variedly interesting, the fullest of 
meaning (if men mtfd have meaning) in the whole literary world. 

Even to Dante it did nut occur to subjec.t the methods and 
tb.e results of this n(?\v aiul potent kind to such an examin- 
ation as that which Aristotle had partly given to the older 
literature. Xor, at that time and in those cireumstances, was 
even Dante likely to have led such an impiiry to a good end. 
The Middle Ages, while consciously ahaiidoniiig, almost or 
altogether, tlie old aim at Action, had not arrived at the 
modern comm.'ind of Character. They worked at and by 
mediate things — Incident, Atmosphere, Description, Manners, 
rassion — and they made all these and others subserve a 
Jiomantic Unity of plot which, instead of being circular like 
tlie Classical Unity, was calculated for indefinite prolongation, 
not merely in straight line, but after th(‘. manner of a tree, 
with branches and inarchings skyward, earthward, and hori- 
zontal. Th(‘ scheme admitted adornments of various kinds, 
which must luive been ditlicult if not imjiossible to reconcile 
with the mor<i sober and exacting classical model. Tt per- 
mitted a lutich greater iiuliilgeiice of the resort to the methods 
of other arts, especially piiiiiting, than classical literature had, 
until its latest days, thought proper. It paid very little atten- 
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tion to mere probability. All these points invited the com- 
parative critic, but they did not find him. In three respects, 
liowever, tlie difference between classical and media3val Imi- 
tation or Representation was almost more striking than in 
any other, and all of these presented the most tempting 
opportunities for criticism. These were the attitude of the 
new literature to lieligion, its attitude to the passion of Love, 
and its use of an implement which, though by no means 
unknown to Classical literature, had been more sparingly used 
tlierein, the method of Allegory. 

On the first point it w’ould be very easy to enlarge beyond 
the widest toleration of this treatise ; it is here only necessary 
to point out how delicate, and how important, are the new 
duties prescribed to the critic of mediaeval literature in regard 
to it. The “blinded Papist” view (wliich makes itself felt even 
in vSome observations of sucli a man as Scott now and then) 
may not be so common as it once was, but it is not entirely 
obsolete. And it may be doubted wliether that to which it has 
given place — a philosophical pity, contempt\ious or sympa- 
thising, for “ superstition ” generally — is not even more hampei*- 
ing, while there can be no doubt of the liamj^er im])osed on ilie 
yet earlier Renaissance by the superior contempt which it felt 
for medheval childishness and ignorance. In this literature, 
and in the romantic branch of il more ])arlicularly, allowance 
has to be made at every moment, in every respect and con- 
dition, for the omnipresence of an elaborate creed which nobody 
doubt(jd, with which everybody indeed was so saturated and 
familiar that he could jest with it and at it, as one jests with 
and at a best-beloved and best-known i)erson and friend. It 
supplies subject, it affects treatment, il colours phrase and 
image. Although it is very easy to underrate the amount of 
actual religious feeling in antiquity, yet this feeling, at its 
noblest and sincerest, was unquestionably of an entirely differ- 
ent character from that of the “Ages of Faith.” Take, at their 
best and strongest, the sincere fetichism of the ancient equiva- 
lent of the “ charcoal-burner,” the beautiful mythology of the 
l)oet, the sublime mysticism of the Platonist, and the exalted 
if slightly Pharisaical morality of the better Stoic — combine 
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them with all the art of the student of development. Hut you 
will not succeed in niiiking anything in the least like the creed 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with Christ, or rather 
with the Virgin and the Devil, fighting perpetually for Mansoul, 
with Angels and Deadly Sins under their command, with a mir- 
acle possible at every moment. Death and Fortune ruling affairs 
subject to, but not always interfered with by, tlie higher inilu- 
ences, the Sacraments to be resorted to at will or neglected at 
peril, Purgatory to be faced or anticipated and won thi'ough, 
Hell or Heaven for final goal. It is almost impossible to allow 
too much ill degree (though it is extremely ])ossible to allow 
wrongly in kind) for the influence which this ever-present 
set of thoughts, beli(ds, feelings, which was absent from an- 
tiquity and present in the Middle Ages, liad upon the literary 
utterance of the latter. The unnatural gloom and the half- 
inarticulate gaiety which liave been discovered in this literature 
(the latter at least as truly as the former), its occasional irni- 
tioiiality, as we are ])leased to call it (perhaps “irrationalism” 
would i)e a heller word), its shudd(‘riiig attraction for the hor- 
rible and loatlisome, its delight in dream, its quaint and almost 
flighty revulsit)ns and contrasts — all are du(.‘ to tin's. 

Equcally a commonplace, and yet still more important to, and 
still more neglected by, criticism, is the attitude of the Middle 
Ages to Love — which is very mainly conditioned by their 
attitude to Pieligion. The not infrequent, though very idle, 
debate as to whether the Arenas of chivalry was Urania or 
Pandemos is, of course, best avoided by the frank acknowledg- 
ment that she was (as indeed Her Divinity always has been) 
both. The distinction from antiquity, and its influence upon 
literature, do not lie in the lea.st in this direction, or in the 
fact of the mixture, but in its nature and character. With 
exceptions, of course, the tone of antiquity in literature, as to 
love and to its objects, is either tlie tone of slightly unreal 
philosophising, or the tone of the naughty story, or that of half- 
paraded, half-confessing contempt. The two former require 
110 treatment here; the latter is important. Love and its 
objects are, to an average serious man of letters of the Classics, 
when not a subject for conventional escapades, a rather regret- 
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table incident attached to hinnanity, something not in the least 
Hpondaion, something only not among tlie panrya of life 
because it is almost impossible to avoid them, something useful, 
not un])leasant, rather better than a constitutional or a bath, 
but alfording a much less worthy employment than talking in 
a porch, or declaiming in a school. This is undeniably the 
average attitude of the average man of letters of old. That of 
his mediicval brother need hardly be described; but its causes 
come within our view. You liave to reckon, not merely with 
the cult of the Virgin, as has often been done, but with the 
whole Christian (especally nuMlia'val-Christian) theory of morals 
and of sin. AVTiy excite yourstdf about actions indih'erent at 
best, always rather below the attention of a serious man, and 
at worst leading to unpleasant and dubious consequences ? 
Excitement becomes easy when the consecpieiice of a moment’s 
guilty indulgence may be the Inferno for eternity. Xay, from a 
less ])urely selHsli point of view there are riiasons enough. Tmn- 
giiiation — the real Imagination of Apollonius or Pliilostratus, not 
the mere image-furnishing faculty of the ancients generally — 
had “come to town,” and brought a transformed Love with her. 
The sense of mystery, of miracle, of the invisible, grafted itself 
upon the strongest of the merely physicrd instincts, and tlie 
result pervaded literature. The truin])ery subject, ])roper for 
comedy, for epic episodes, for a carefully kept- under seasoning 
to tragedy, for light tvilles, became, with Religion, the subject 
of nearly all poetry, and of not a litth* prose, and made its 
influence felt in all manner of ways. It even, although tliii 
Middle Age was confessedly not strong in character, paved the 
way to that last grace, thanks to the fancy of the time for 
rehandling tlui sanm subjects and persons. Trace Briseis- 
Briseida, a fashion-plate in Dares, a slave-girl in Benoist, to 
the Cressida of Chaucer and of Hcnryson ; trace Guanhumara, 
a handsome liuman damsel of good family and nothing uiore, 
down to the complex woman and (.^)ueeii of the complete 
Lancidot, and you will sec how character-drawing arose. 

But undoubtedly one of the greatest, and perhaps the 
most characteristic, of the influences of the love-motive on 
literature, and the developiAent of literary methods through 
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this and other motives, is the mediieval use of Allegory. The 
thing, of course, is not new — nothing ever is in the strict 
sense. It may actually have dwelt upon tlu^ banks of Nile: 
it certainly did on those of Ilissus and Tiber. I>ut the very 
strong prominence of it in the Scrii)tures, and in ecclesiastical 
writings generally, could not fail to develop it in the younger 
vernaculars; and its alliance (a dangerous one no doubt, but a 
real and natural) with Iniagimition could not long lie missed. 
Many ingenious and industrious hands have traced its origin 
from Homer to (Jlaudian, and from Claudian to thi! Jluntaiio: of 
the Hose, How it thence coloured all literatnn^ is sufficiently 
known. But no critic has even yet exhaiistcjd, nor are a 
hujidred critics likely to exhaust, th(i subtle and innumerable 
ramifications of its literary inlluencc and manifestations. 

These things and others showed themselves no dou!)t mainly 
in the Romance — the chief, the. most eluiracleristie, and, so far 
as anything is original, the most original of the literary pro- 
ducts of the Middle Ages. But the Ibjinanee was far indeed 
from being the only new development in literary mor]>hology 
that the period had to offer. Until nearly its closing time, no 
great change or advance*, was made in History, tliough the 
artificial speech, which ancient e.xaggerations of oratory had 
imposed on the historian, was to a great extent dropped, and 
the purview of the writ(*r was inse*iisil)ly widened in other 
dlreetions. But the imuumse cultivation of the short tale — first 
in verse, then in prose — was a matter tdo-sely eonn(*cLed, init by 
no means identical, with the i)rogress of Romanc(j itself. And, 
as in another matter glanced at above, the n^stle.ss character of 
the time, and its constant tendency to reproduce witli slight 
alteration, had, here also, a great iiillnence. In all these altera- 
tions the arts and crafts of the. future novelist and dramatist 
were insensibly exercising tlienjselve.s. But the drama itself 
demands at least a glance. That tlu^ modern play owes nothing 
lo the medhevil is the foolishest of critical delusions; but it 
would hardly be r -sh to say that the mediicval drama owes 
nothing to the ancient. When the horror with which (for not 
such very bad reasons) the Church legarded stage plays alto- 
gether had been a little relaxed, the natural and the artificial 
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dramas followed entirely different lines. Hroswitha's work, and 
Christus Paticns, and the rest, have absolutely nothing to do 
with Miracle or Mystery or Farce, which are the romance and 
the short story thrown, according to the natural histrionic bent 
of man, into presentation by personages instead of by con- 
tinuous narration. And the laws wliicli they developed, and by 
which they helped the greater and more genuine modern drama 
to be what it was, were natural likewise, and had nothing to do 
with Aristotle or with Horace, with Tlato or with Aristophanes, 

This would by itself have sufficed to give the new drama a 
very different nature, and therefore a most important compara- 
tive critical influence, when contrasted with the old. The 
CJreek drama (which the Uonian more or less slavishly copied) 
may have had its infancies ; but we possess it only in its riper 
age. Nor is it even possible that these infancies, granting their 
existence, could have shown anything like the multiform inllu- 
ences which betray themselves in the media'val drama. Both 
may have becni originally liturgic ; but there is such an infinite 
diifereiice in the complexity of the liturgies! Both may hfive 
been i)receded by epic and perhaps lyric ; but in other respects 
the (Ireek drama was certainly among the first — as the 
media:;val drama was nearly the last — to take rank among 
literary kinds. And these differences, ])utting others aside, 
would have accounted, in great part, for the singularly undulat- 
ing and diverse character which (in company, no doubt, with an 
imperfection as great as the diversity) distinguished the new 
drama from the splendid, but somewhat narrow, perfection of 
the old. Even in the stock types, in the Vices and Fools of the 
new form, there was little or nothing of the fixed character 
of the Roman — we can say little of the Greek — comedy 
of art.” 

And so, not. merely in more kinds of literature than one, but 
in every kind of literature, with hardly a single exception, the 
Middle Ages provided their successors with the material for an 
entirely new Calculus of Critical Variations — for a complete 
redressing of whatever positive errors or mere relative gaps had 
existed in the older criticism, by reason of the absence of 
opportunities tor observation. 
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II. 

Nor can it be regarded as any great drawback to the critical 
])ositioii of the Iieiinissanee to which wo are coining — and the 
grounds and data of wliich it is desirable to survey in 
advance, by way of retrosjiect over the contents of the 
present volume — that this immense provision of new critical 
material was not acctuii])nnied by many, or indexed (with the one 
great exception, soon to he known, Vint to he hardly in the least 
heeded) any, aecoinplislied exercises in critical method. For 
these, as has hcieii pointed out, Wimt not likely to liave lieen very 
good; and, good or bad, they were nearly sure to liav^e been 
neglected, or to liave dcuie. positive harm by way of mere 
reaction. Moreover, it was easily and perfectly open to the 
iJenaissance to caeare for itself in this (le])artmcnt. Ily its 
recovery — no loiigia* in lialf-measiire, and less than half-light, 
but in full — of the literature of antiquity, it had been put in 
possession, not merely (»f the otlier great massifs of literary 
material, hut of quite admirable examples of critical method 
itself. Quintilian, Horace, Cicero, the Creek inid l.atiii 
Rhetoricians, were among its inherited po'^sessious, and it liad 
( lU’Cainly had the thougli little attention liad for a long 

time been iiaid’to them. But lliey were soon put before it 
afresh: and, what is more, (he discoveuy of Tongiims also was 
soon made. Horace, willi his arbitrary rules, and his enforced, 
])ut piohably not at all unwelcome, abstinence from ajiy dry 
exhibition of matiTial and examples, was no doubt, with all liis 
moriis, a very dangcTOus nicnior. Rut witli Arislot.le, (Quin- 
tilian, and Longinus at liand as preceptors of mctliod, and 
practically all then existing literature, classical and inedheval, 
at haiul as storeliouse of matter, a man of tlie mid-six teen ih 
century had only himself to hhune if he did not hit npun at 
^east the main and general articles of the critical Catholic Faith. 
He might not antici" ate the magnilicent and almost unbeliev- 
able new develo])ineiits of literature which were actually to take 
place, in tlie three western countries of Europe, within a very 
few years ; but ha would have been none the worse critic for 

VOL. I. - » 
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that. The critic is, by his profession, not in the least bound to 
be a prophet. But he had every document necessary to correct 
the chief shortcomings of the ancients, to enlarge the classifica- 
tion of literary kinds, to rearrange the nature, degrees, and 
methods of the literary assault on the senses and the soul. 

Tt would be undue anticipation to discuss what he did instead 
of this ; or to give in detail the positive influences which worked 
upon him in preferring his actual aUernative. But it is matter 
of undoubted history that he did not do what he might have done, 
and it is matter of relevance here to give tlie reasons, as far as 
they are retrospective, why lie did not do it. 

To a consid(*rable extent the explanation, and if not the 
justification, the excuse, of his ftiilure lie in a well-known anil 
constantly repeated j)henoinenon which, on this particular 
occasion, showed itself with unusual, indeed with elsewhere 
unexampled, distinctness anil ))Ower. Every age and every 
individual (it lias been said often, but can never be said toj) 
often), unless it or lie is a mere continuation of predecessors, is 
unjust to these predecessors. Examples are not necessary; the 
merest moment’s tliougbt will supply tliem in profusion. But 
tliere were numerous and powerful conditions and forces which 
made this injustice cerlaiii to be more violent and more lasting 
here than in almost any otlier case. Xo known “dispensation ” 
exists historically of anything like, the same length, the same 
intensity, the same uniformity as that which characterises in all 
things, and certainly not least in matters literary, the thousand 
years of the Middle Age at its widest stretch. And this would 
of itself he suilicieiit to bring about a reaction of covrespoudiiig 
violence and duration. But to this general aspect of the whole 
period must be added the jiarticular aspect of its final stage. 
Except in Italy (which had never been intensely or character- 
istically medijcval, and which had practically ceased to be so, in 
any sense not external, soon after .Dante’s time) the fiftecntli 
century had been a peiiod of decadence, or of transition, or olf 
stagnation, in almost every European country. It i« possible, 
though it is not probable, that minds in which the critical spirit 
was reawakening might have taken a justcr view of things if the 
fresh examples then before them, to be compared with ITomer, 
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Lucretius, Thucydides, had been Dante, Chaucer, Froissart. But 
there was some excuse for an iiidi'^iiant ])ooh-poohin<:f of the mere 
possibility of comparison, when the persons, to be com})aied im- 
mediately with the ^reat writers of antiquity, were the dreary 
and bombastic r/uHorifjiinfrs of the French, or the shamblini*' 
versifiers of the English, fifteenth century. 

The Leiiaissnnce, moreover, was likely to be led \vronu^ by 
that constant delusi<»n of mat tiT, that fatal attraction towards 
the subject, which, as this Jlistor// endeavours to show, has led 
Criticism wrong a dozen times fer once that it has led her right. 
The medheval forms of literature were idimtiHed, allied, in fact 
satiiratiid, with certain hidiefs and modi‘s of thought — scdiolastic 
])hilosophy, Catholic religion, aristocratic politics. To the pure 
riatoiiist on the one luuul and the thorough-going Aristotelian on 
the other, to the reformer on the one hand and the freethinker 
on th(i oth(‘r, to the deinoerai on the om» hand and the believer 
in Machiavellian statec’raft on the other, all these things were 
]>artly horrible, partly idiotic, altogothei’ to be sb.aken off and 
refused. The natural, hut iii the main irrational and i’riv'olous, 
\vearines.s of an old fashion was supjdemenied, inspirited, made 
fai’ more vehement and dangerous, by the ikdibiTale and 
reasoned, if not reasonable, antipathy to, and revolt against, an 
old failli. It has been acknowledged already that tlu^ Mnrfr 
t^'Arflhin' wowXil have fared as badly with Augustine as it did 
with ^Vseham; but the moral ])rovocation w’ould not have been 
aggravated to Augustine, as it was ]»erliaps to Aschain, certainly 
to more tliorough-going Protestants tlian he, by tlie distinct 
coniu'ction b(*tween the Graal Legend and the doctrine of Tran- 
substanlhition. 

Accordingly, the Kenaissance iiidulgetl itself, and left to its 
successors, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (different as 
they were from itself in many wjiVvs), an amount c)f “unintelli- 
gent scorn’' of the past which, if it does credit to nothing else, 
(foes credit at least to tlie vigour and intmisity of the time. 
Sometimes this scorn \/as vocal and argumentative, as in Ascham 
himself, in Du lVAlay,iii others. More often, and with a subtler 
mischief still, it was silent, implicit, apt>areiitly exchanged for 
mere negligence. The childish things were simply put away. 
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despatched to the lumber-room, and left there. And it was this 
negligence, rather than the scorn, which did harm to the criticism 
of the periods that followed. It does not do the critic unmiti- 
gated harm to take tlie WTong side now and then ; he exercises 
liimself at Jiis weapons, ho can acquire dexterity in them, and 
very often (Dryden is a notable example) he teaches himself 
orthodoxy in tlie very act of fighting for tlie heterodox. Ilut 
when he allows himself to ignore, great gulfs or smalhii* pits 
open for him at once. That is what he can never afford to do; 
that is tlie cause of all the errors which have beset his kind, from 
the beginning of critical things until the present day. One of 
the most excellent and admirable of librarians once replied to a 
childish question of the ])res(mt writer, “What do you do with 
the rulibish V “ Tt is rather dillicuilt, you see, to know what is 
rubbish to-day; and quite impossible to know what will be 
rubbish to-morrow.” And while this is more esi)ecially true ef 
the critic, who can with safety jiass nothing, at least unexamined, 
as rubbish, his case is more dangerous still than that of the 
librarian, who has bub to arrange what he has gol in orderly 
fashion, and prepare ydentiful shelves for what is coming. 

With th(* critic, as we havci seen, it is dillei'ent. He must 
always geii(;ralise at his ])eril, and suhjcct to the upset of 
his generalisations hy fresh dis(?overies. But Ik*, can al l(*ast he 
careful of the “ without pr(‘judice,” and he can at least neglect 
nothing that is within his reach, in his processes of oliservatioii 
and comparison. 'J1io earlier (frock critics erred, as we have 
seen, partly because of a. necessary and guiltless (h*[)riv[i1io]i. 
Hut their venial sin hecjame more of ;i mortal one, when they 
not only assumed that there was notliiug save what they knew 
ill (Ireek, hut deliberately ignored the opportunities, not of 
sovereign but of considerable efficacy, which were olTenid tliem 
liy Latin. The Latin critics (U’red, partly by the same assump- 
tion, and partly by converting tlie despite of Latin into a 
slavish and unintelligent adoration of (Jreek, and not alwayS 
the best (frcck. TJie IVfiddle Age wa.s innocent, as hardly in- 
dulging in criticism at all. Jhit the Jicnaissance critics at lirst 
conmiitted, and to far too great an extent handed on, a comliin- 
ation of the sins of their classical leacliers. They assumed the 
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stationary state of literary kinds and (qualities, as both (Ireeks 
and Eonians had done ; they adulated classical literature, like 
the lloinans in regard to Greek ; they despised niediieval litera- 
ture, like the Greeks in relation to Latin. And, as we shall see, 
tJiey had their reward. 

l>ut I should be sorry to end not merely a chapter hut a Itook, 
not merely a l>(H)k hut a volume, without a cavati against 
possible miseonstruction of the words “fault,” “error,” “sin,’ 
“ mischief,” “ misfortune,” and the like, whieli have just been 
used, not merely in this conL^xt, hut throughout the volume 
itseir. Tliere have hi'cn, I believe, persons unfortunates enough 
to he dissatisJied with the moral and ])liysical government (»f 
the universe — persons who have sadly ]>ronounced it “ a crank 
inacliine” in many ways. Tlie.se things are not my ti*ade. 
But, in matters literary, T must plead guilty to being some- 
thing of an optimist. Not that 1 think all litiiraluve good — 
that is not ])recisely tlie eonelusioii to which a thirty years’ 
practice of criticism brings one. In Llui critical land, as in the 
pe//.s dc.s (inwvrs^ the shore where one always loves is a shore of 
which it must he said that on ne ht ronnffit (jiohr. There is, 
indeed, a certidn critical deliglit in reading oven the worst book.s 

long as tht'y are positively and not merely negatively bad- 
hut that is another matter. 

The point on which I uin contented to l.)e called a critical 
I’anoloss is this, that 1 have iiardly the sliohicst desire to alter 
—if! conld do so by the greatest of all miracles, that of retro- 
active cliange — the literary course of Ihe world. No doubt 
things might have been better still — one may' there agree with 
th(i pious divine on his slrawhiuTy. Hut one mar also he 
perfectly contented with the actual result. 1 have endeavoured 
to .show that, however we may feel hound to pronounce (.ireek 
literature incompleti; in this or that d(;partment, and still more 
(Ircek criticism imperfect in its assumptions and of (piestionahle 
adciuacy in its methods, yet Greek criticism was the criticism 
which w'as wanted, to register and to ijreserve the (lualities 
which have made Greek literature perhaps the most indispens- 
able possession among the now goodly li.-^t of the litei aliucs of the 
world. I have eiideavoiued further to show that the two con- 
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tlicting strains or streiiins in Latin criticism correspoiul, in a 
manner “ necessary and voluptuous and right,” on the one hand, 
to the ordered correctness and ccnnstas which are the notes of 
the Latin spirit on its Academic side ; on the other, to the under- 
current of lialt-barbaric gorgeousness which tliere, as elsewhere, 
now and again asserted itself — with no small bencHt to the 
world's letters. 

And so, also, in tin's chapter and the Hook which precedes it, 
I have tried to show that the immense provision of new kinds 
of literature by the Middle Age, side by side with its almost 
total abstinence from criticism, was the best thing that could 
have happened. Nor is it impossible that, if we are able to 
pursue the inquiry, we shall find that tlio new dillerontia of 
the Renaissance period and that which followed to the Romantic 
revival — the curious tact that almost all its criticism went one 
way, wliile almost all its best creation went dead in the teeth 
of that criticisin — has again worked mainly if not wliolly for 
good. Rut this is for the future. tyre a taut ii routes d 

[Hirlrr ! 
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Since this book was printed oiK T. have remombored that 
the story about JMalatesta and the bonns (note, p. 121) is told 
by Mr Syinonds in more than one place TJtc Itrciral of 
lAarniiifj^ luiw ed., p. lol) of (ft'nildioi rietho, Uk^ well-known 
Grecian and Platon ist, whose appearance in Italy hO much ex- 
cited TTumanisin. This is, for many reasons, much inore prob- 
able ; but the mistake of “ Theniistius,” if mistake it be, is not 
mine but DiiidorPs, or rather that of Keyssler, from whom 
.Dindorf (luotes an account of the matter, and an apparently 
literal transcript of llui inscription. 

V. Ml, 1. 3 from bottom, for written, rrad other. 

V. 448, note for was a modern it, rrad as a modern wit, 
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P>k. II. chap. iii. pfK'tim. 

A nih'ns'in^ “blunting' or “toning 
down,” 338. 

Ammaus (correspondent of Dion. 
Ilal.), 129 N 7 . 

Amplification {n lu'r -) , rlictorical 
term, sonu;tim(?s for “raising,” 
sometimes for “ varying,” the 
subject, 164. 

Auipitlh*, 271 and uoh . 

Annhnsi^^ the, 309, 318. 

Anacreon (r. 560 a.c. - 480), poet. 
Criticism of him in tlie Anthology, 
S2. 

araiVxwrros (“ an.Tscliyiitos ”), “the 
shameless one.” One of the arti- 
ri< ml distinctions of case in which 
the plaintilV seems impudent, 347. 

dpaoKcvTi, refutation, one of the subject 
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divisions of tiie Progyimiasmata, 
92 .s7. 

Anatomy of Mdanch(>ly, tin ., 114 note^ 
194. 

Anaxagoras {jl. r)th cent, a.c.), philo- 
sopher, criticised Homer ? 11. 

Anaximenes of Lanipsaous (//. 4th 
cent. A.C., with Alexander, 3,‘14), 
historian and rhetorician, 17 aoh. 

a\>T4yK\r}y.a. Acceptance and vindica- 
tion : “ justilicatioii,” 9S. 

Anthology, the (Ireek, literarj’ epi- 
grams of, 8I-8G, 147. 

the J^atin, .‘M4, .*Uo. 

Antl-Clavdanni-^, 410, 414 noft. 

Antimachiis of Colophon (or Claros) 
{j!. c. 400 A.C.), poet, 20 nofCj S5 
7njfc. IJIH, :{07 anft . 

A nf i mt tntJa^siH =■- ‘ ‘ jmtting the reader 
in the place of an actoi* or spectator 
by vivitl narrative,” li37. 

Antiphancs {jl. 4th cent. A.C.), middle 
comic poet, 20 and / o'^. 

Antoninus Pius (Emperor, 18S-1G1 
A.D.), 272, 278. 

Aiier, M. (character in />/o/. ('far. 
Oral . ), 2S0 

d<^eAr;s, simple, plain, 99 '7. 

Aphthonius (.//. r. 8 In a.i>. rhetor- 
ician, 90, 92, 98. 

Apollinaris, see Sidonius. 

Apollodorus of Pergamus jf. 1st cent. 
A.C.), rhetorician, 802. 

Apolionin'<, Lif of 119-121,888. 

Apollonius Khodius 200 A.C. \ 

307, 818, 8;iS. 

Apoloffy, the Platonic, 287. 

Apjtarehif ropcntlnn (liymn), 104. 

Appian (' //. 2ml cent. I’.t. \ historian, 

178 . 

Apsincs ijf. r. 285? or r. 8u0?), 
rhetorician, 105. 

Apuleius I //. 2nd cent. i\c., A. r. 180\ 
novelist,’ iVc., 151, 821, 852, 858, 
and 

Acjuila Komanus, rhetorieiaii, 840. 

Aquilius Pcguliis, M. /A r. 100}, 
orator, 272 noft\ 857. 

apxaloi, oi In A list., Ac., “the early 
philosophers’"; in Phutius, &c., 
“the classics” generally. Uncertain 
when this latter use cainc in. iShSS. 
of Dion. Halicarii. have in the 
same pass, .some this word and 
some TraAaiui, ISO. 


Archaism, 45. 

Archifrfuin.'sy 410 and not tty 414. 

Arellius Fuscus {Jl. just before C.), 
rhetorician, 280. 

Argentarius, Marcus (?), epigrammat- 
ist and declaimer, 80, 284. 

Aristarchus (Jl. r. 150 A.c.), critic and 
grammarian, 74-70, S5, 214. 

Aristides of Smyrna (P. Aelius A. 
Theodoras) (h. 117 a.o., d. c. 18n). 
rhetorician, S2 (?), 105(?), 109, 118- 
1 10, 183. 

the liluforir of, 105. 

Aristophanes (A. c. 444 A.c., <1. r. 
380; Plays, 425-8SS ; 405), 

comic poet, 9, 17, 21-28, 80, S2. 
140, 147, 294. 

and jMenander, Plutarch’s coni- 

parison of, 1 48. 

of Uyzautium (jl. r. 204), critic. 

74-70. 

(4th cent. A.c.) (client uf 

l.ihanius), 122. 

the Scholiasts on, 70. 

Aristotle (A. 884 a.c., d. 822), philu- 
soj)her, l>k. I. chap. iii. (for head- 
ings sec Coiiti'iits', 5, 88 note, J80, 
180, 155, 100, 173, J85, 192, 193, 
224, 220, 241, 290, 291, 295, 8«»0, 
309, 4 14. 

Armstrong. 107, 290. 

Arnold, Matthew (A. 1822, d. ISSS';, 
poet and critic, 2.‘J, 55, (i2 nnft ^ 140. 
82( K 

Arrian ( f 2iid cent. r.c. ', hist<n’iiin. 
1 78, r79, 279. 

x\vnlntiu^, 1^., mime of two persons, 
father and son, one consul 22 a.c., 
the other Oa.d. Either might ])c 
the person referred to hy Seneca. 
28S. 

1 * 0 ! lira of Horace, 221 <'7. 

Arthui- Jiml Arthurian Legend, 428 
noli- and .^7., 475, 488. 

Aschain, Roger, 218, 488. 

Atora.i }a (the Epii'urcan calm), 08, 04. 

Athena-us (jl. r. i>80 a.d.), 144, 145 
noh y ISO. 

Atfnird-^— “marking as spurious,^’ S(>. 

Atticism, 815. 

Atticius, H erodes (Tib. Claudius) (A. 
r. 104 A.D., d. 180), rhetorician, 
328. 

T. Pomponius (A. 109 a.c., d. 

32), friend of Cicero, 214. 
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Attius, sec Accius. 

Alys or Affi% the, 

Ancaasin- <1 47 i). 

Aiigustiiiiis, Aurelius (St Augustine) 
{h. :^,’)4 tl. 4.‘i0}, rhetorieian, 

theologian, and bislio|), 34J), 377- 
380, 401, 483. 

Augustus, the Emperor (/>. 03 a.(^, 
(L 14 A.n.), his epigram on Kulvia 
and Martial’s praise of it, ‘ids. 

Aulic, the, in language, lio '.r/. 

Aungervyle, see lJury. 

Aurelius, Marcus (M. A. Antoninus 'i 
(/>. 1‘Jl \.n. , Konuin Emperor, 101, 
(i. ISO^', <i*2 and 240 >/»•/* . 

Ausonius, 1). Magnus (h. c. 310 a. d., 
consul 370, r/. c. 300 , poet, profes- 
sor, ami piefeet, 342, 313, 387. 

Avienus or Avianus ('.//. < . 3o0 a.i>. ? 
fabulist, 40t). 

Uacchylides {jL e. 170 v.c.), poet, 
1 OS. 

/ini/ill' (if' Ao/V, tlui (A» 
il\iriiiinr)y Id.") and ?/oA . 

Hassus, See C;esins lia.ssu.s and Salein.^^ 
JJassus. 

llede, the X’enerable {h. r. 073, *1. 73o), 
prosl)Vter, historian, <S:e., 37 1, 373, 
402 i03. 

lientlcy [':) on Plnh'stratiis, lit). 

JJlair, Dr ilugli, vi, 131 jioh . 

“ IJluiider,’’ Aristides' <lefence of his, 
I 13, 110. 

Iloceaecio, Diovaniii (/>. 1313, r/. 1373), 
])Oet, tale-tellei', and seliolar, 417, 
437-404. 

r.oethius, Aiiieiu-s Manlius Severinus 
[h. r. 470 A.i>., '/. f. 321), states- 
man and philosopher, 3Uo, 400, 
402. 

liolognese diakud, 424, 123. 

lIosKuet, 100. 

lioswell, 271 

/ii'Ofnf of Honour, the, *>72. 

llrowne, Sir 4\, rjiioted, 1 IS, 

Drowning, Mr, 220, 424 nott. 

Jh'inn KS, 41 I iiof(. 

^ Unit ns, the, 218, 210. 

Durke, his “ Ampliti* 104, 

1(53. 

Burton, 1*., 119; the Anotoiny, 144 
notv. 

Bury, Bichard of, 4-i3, 430 ami note., 

Butolier, Vrof. S. If., his .1 


Tltvory ttf Hot'frtj and Flnt Arf, 31 
not* ajid r»k. 1. oh. iii. notes, 
jnissim. 

Butler, S., on Khetorie, 43. 

f/orov/oa “ afleetcd excess,’' 297 
aud notfi. 

Ca'cilius Statius {<1. 108 a.<j.), comic 
poet, 213 nnti , 324. 

Ca-cilius ( //. f*. 1 A. \). ?), I’hetorician, 
73, 138. 133 "Y/., ISO i/o/f , 3o2. 
(’iclins, M. (‘. Bufus (r/. 48 A.(\), 
orator, 312. 

D.-esar, V. duliu.s [It. 100 a.c., d. 44), 
312. 

(.*;e.sius lias.sus (//. 78 a.d.), poet, 233 

(\dlimachus ( //. 240-200 a.c.), poet, 
273. 

Calvu.s, (A Licinius Maeeo (/;. S2 A.C., 
ft. r. 40), poet and orator, 312. 
“(amhritlgc the Everytliing,” 271 
and nffti . 

Campbell, Ceorge (ISth cent, divine 
and rlietoi’ical writer). Preface, p. 
vi : 203 nofr. 

(dn Hi'iiiatv. /v»//t/’/o, 441,442. 
‘•Canons'" of writers, 213 ;/o/<'. 
(du-.oin, the, Bk. Ill, eh. ii. 

(Aip»*il:i., see Mavtianus 
Cardinal. ll\e> in language, 125 ^q. 
('ftrminff /Ini'fina, 377 nof- . 403 ; i/f.. 
Ca.ssiodorii.s, Magnus Aurelius \/r ». 
108 A.D.. f/. f\ 30S'i, .stalesman ami 
poIyhist(n*, 340, 301, liMj. 

(.’a.ssius Severiis [o. <■. 3n a.(’., fK 33 
orator ami l:uii]''oom;r, 230. 
(’ast-»r (/A 130 a.c.), rhetorician, 

102 . 

(Jato, Dionysius ( /A 2nd cent. r.C. 
moralist, 400. 

Catullius, S’alerius (/>. 87 \.(\, ft. 

r. 47 ), poet, *212, 238, 203, 207, 
273, ' 294 , 311, 317, 330. 

Causrret, M. C., 220. 

Cax'toii, 404, 403. 

Celtic Bhetorie, Early, 407 aoh . 
“Centimeters,” 404 and notv. 

(V-iito, the, 343, 401. 

Chatillon, Cauticr of (I2th cent.), 
poet, 410. 

(‘haucer. (k'oifrey (A. 134<) ? cA 1400), 
poet, 3, 33, 300 nofv, 430.43‘2, 470. 
Chirins Eortuniatia:'rs, sec Curius 
F. 
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(.’hcerilus of Samos ( /7. oth cent, a.c.), 
epic poet, ‘20. 

Chormjht^ ‘2.5 iwtf. 

Chorus, tlie, Dion Chrysostom, 112- 
113. 

(Ivnhi (xpeia), the Klietorical “use” 
or maxim, often of a hLOirative 
character, 91 >-7. 

Chrysostom, Dion, sec Dion Chrysos- 
tom. 

Cicero, M. Tullius (h 10(1 A.r., (/. 43 
.\.c. ), orator, ii, 105, l.S(i, *21*2, ‘213- 
221, 229 270 , 2S9, 294, 302, 

312, 314, 333, 3SI. 

Cinn.i, C. Helviiis (//. 44 a.(J.), poet, 
204. 265. 

Clautlian — Clamlius Claiuliaiius ( /f. r. 
400 A. I).), poet, S3, 3S3, 393, 4((9 - 7 . 

(frioinl of Sidonius), 383. 

( 'fromntlt 'iy 455 and not{\ 

Coclieris, M., 414 aotu -loa nolr. 
Colcridi^e, Samuel Taylor (1772- 
1S34), “logician, metaphysician, 
bard,” and critic, 5, 23, 11s, I74, 
419 Hoti, 43IJ, 438. 

Comedy, Creek, Criticism of Liter- 
latnre in, 21-20; Aristotle on, 32; 
Aristides on, 115, IKi; general 
ancient vienvs of, 294. 

(^oiinnlo^ Tloeciicdo’s, on Dante, 458 ><(j. 
“Commatic,” 3S6 ami 

nit (lift, Dlrinn, 15k. ITT. eh, 

ii., /nf'fsi/n. 

Coininodianus (3rd cent. r.O. V), bishop 
and versiliev, 304 and i/ofe. 
“Common’’ syllables, Martial on, 
263 and nofi'. 

Comparison in relation to criticism, 
241. 

Composition in relation to Uhctoric 
and Criticism, 129 >7., 304. 

the, of St Augustine, 

378-380. 

Co)(<oltfflo J^IlilosO/iJi ftr, 390. 

( busfrifrf/oni'i I^jhttio^ 428 stf. 

(Jonft ution of anti the, 

377 tiJld //oO:. 

Confforu’^/t the, of Seneca the 
Kldcr, 334 ^7. 

Connto^ Dante's, 417, 441-443. 

Cope, D. M., hi.s ed. of the Nhtforic, 
40 vofr, 46. 

Corax { jl. 5th cent. A.r. ), traditional 
founder of rhetorical teaching, 16, 
17 nofe. 


Corbiiielli, Jacopo, 417. 

Corneille, Pierre (5. 1606, r/. 1684), 
5. 

Cornelius Severus (^/f. r. I a. D.), poet, 
235, 310 and nolr-. 

Courthope, Mr W. J., 457 nofft 462 
noft . 

Cowper, 460. 

Crabl)e, 166. 

Crates of M alios (jl. 2nd cent. 
A.O.), grammarian and critic, 74, 
85. 

Critic, (,biintilian’s sketch of the duty 
of the, *292, 293. 

“ ( *ross-pocms, ’ 396 "7. 

t'rofria.t (a'<flt, 372. 

Ctcsias ( f. ISO A.c.), physician ami 

historian, 178. 

(himberland on Pliilostratus, 119. 

Curial, tlic, in language, 425 ‘-■7. 

(mriatiiis Materniis {f. c. PiO?), 289 
•'‘ 7 * 

Curius (or (Jiirins) Portumitianiis {jl. 
c. 450 A.i>.), rhetorician and law- 
yer, 346, 347. 

Cyiiios, the, 62. 

Cyril of Alexandria (bishc]) 4 12-444 

A.l).;, 177. 

Cyrus (date?), rhetorician, 102 noft. 

Dante, Alighieri (Dantes Aligerus) 
(A. P265/^/. 1321), poet. 'Die J)t 
Vnliiftri Klinjniti, Dk. 111. chap. ii. 
See v’ontcnts. Als\) 5, 133, 172, 
173, 354, 404, 4o6, 416 - 446, 
462. 

Dares IMnygius (probahly no such 
person, book Avritlcii f. llth-12tli 
cent. p.c. (?)), fabulous historian of 
Troy, 392, 410. 

Davmesteter, Madame, 453, 454. 

Ih All mirtintht VI tint's, 120 

I)t Antro Nuniphannn^ 6S-7(k 

Jj(, t'orrnpUv Elotfitt nfitt ^ 280 

>q. 

Declamations, 230 279 >7. 

7> Compo'ilfioiif ,, 129 sq. 

I)t Dirtaniinc JihiitlnnicOf see Dida-^ 
nif n. 

Jh‘ (leucalnfjia Dtonun^ 457 •''•7. 

De Jftrodoh. Mal\(imlah\ 142, 143. 

Dt: I nh rpnhtfknie^ 89, 103, 104. 

D*- Innndoia (Longinus), 105-107. 

(Cicero), 217. 
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Deinarchus {h. r. 861 a.c., </. f-. 280), 
Attic orator, 129 j^f/, 

Sitvds and SiivoTTjs, how used, 97, 
129. 

DeipnosophlsUt;, 144, 14.5 nofr. 

Delille, 167, 296. 

Demetrius Phalereus (/>. o. 84,5 a.c., 
d. (?)), stcitesman and orator, 71, 
89, ln.3, 104, 196. 

Democritus of Abdera [b. r. 460 v.c., 
d. 361), philosopluT and humourist, 
14, lij. 

Demostlieiies [h. r. 3S,5 a.c., d. 322), 
orator, 129, l(h5, 166 vr/., 1S7 
277, 294, 312. 

JM ]*hil()h)fpa cf Mtrcnrif\ 

349-3.54, 377. 

Ih^. Optimo fiun rt Ornfonmi, 21S. 
lh‘ Omton, 217, 218. 
lie Quinccy, 121 vofi', 214 //o/r, 296. 
Deachamps, Eustachc {h. 132tS, d. 
141.5), poet, t\ie., 4.54. 

Vnlipti'i Kfofpdoy 406, 416-446. 
ItifthxfUA dr Ohu't'i Orntarilni'-^ 279 >>7., 

317 not>\ 357. 
l>}ctfnwu, the, 407 >7. 

Diction, see under Aristotle, Diony- 
sius, I..onginus, (,)uinlilian, Dante. 

Poetic, see Aristotle, Dante, 

Wordsworth. 

Diderot, 119. 

di’fjyrjjua^ a stf)ry of a real event iiitro- 
dueed into a speech, 90 <7. (^t'hyyjfrts 
is the setting forth of tlie circum- 
stances of the case). 

Diogenes Daertins ( //. 2nd cent. I’.C.), 
historian of philosophy, 14, 1.5 and 

so. 

Dion Cassius {b. 15.5 a.d. ), historian, 

ISO. 

Dion C’hrysostom (?>. c. 50 d. *•. 

117), rhetorician, loS-Il3, 195, 
231. 

Dionysius of ITalicarnassus {b. (?) came 
to Koine r. 29 A.c., d. 7 v.c.), 
rhetorician, liistorian, and critic, 
.5, 23, 70, 72, 96, 108, 127-137, 
155 and n(tf< , 156 vofr^ 185, 195, 
• 219, 289, 444. 

of Thrace (/. r. 8 ■ a.c.), gram- 
marian, 05. 

/bV>7?/.s-, 274 7>nft . 

Dobson, yiv Austin, 271 'nofi 
Domitiaii — Martial on his moilcsty, 
261, 262; Statius ou his horse, 


269 ; (Quintilian on the po(;try he 
would havti written if he had 
written any, 311. 

Douglas, Cavin {b. r. 1474, d. 1522), 
bishop, poet, and translator, 268, 
406, 464-466. 

Doxopater (I J th cent. (?)), rhetorician, 

97 ; (1.3th ^:ent. (?)), 18S. 

“ Drink to me only witli thine eyes,” 
1 19. 

Drydeii, John {b. 1631, d. 1700), 
poet and critic, 5, 23, 48, 56, 156 

lioft . 

“ Earinos, ' 26.3. 

Eljcrhard of Llethum; { ff. r. 1200?), 
author of IjdniriuiUv^ (?i. 406. 

Education, Plutiiicli on, i;>9 .sr7. 

Egger, Kniile, his lUmi sut' I'Hi-'iloiir 
dr fn Ci iti(pu i'ln \ b’< ^//v^ s (lst cd., 
18.50), 6, Ilk. 1., pti«i/n. 

Kikoius^ tlie, of Philostratiis, 119. 

ii(T(l)ofia the “ introdindion ’’ ami 

discaission of law. One of tlie 
ProgymnasmatM, !U .^7. 

tK<ppn<ris. a set description intended 
to bring person, place, pi‘*.ture, iVc., 
vividly before the mimi s eye. It 
is found largely in the Kpidcictic 
rhetoricians, end still more largely 
in the Oreek Komaiices. 1 19 unfr. 

Elevati(»n. 46. 

Empedocles [jl. 444 v.*',), philos- 
opher, his fragments, l.‘». 11, 156. 

Empiricus, see Sextus Empiricus. 

Enniu.s (Q. (^. 239 a.c., d. 169), 
])oft, 21.3 //(dr, 310, .324, 40 1, 

hJpo.iodos “doliberjite repetition,'’ 
3( »3, 

Epicheireinc (f<»rm of rhet. argument), 
lOOaiid in>t<. 

Epictetus (d- c. 100 a.d.), philos- 
opher, 62. 

Epicurean, tlie, 62 rtp 

Epicurus (//. 342 a.c., d. 270), 

philo.sopher, 63. 

Epideictic (the third kind of oratory 
— the rhetoiic of display), Bk. I., 
chap, iv., nn 

fVjgeAtia, rhet<n-ieally and critically = 
“ exactness,” 99 and note, 

Kpi.stir to (’o// (/ynar/r, 441, 442. 

Kpisf^if't (td /*/>o//( S 221 sq. 

Eniina v./^. (il2 a.< poetess, criti- 
cisms on her “ Distall, 82- 80. 
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ipfjLriveia {{nferprefufio), used in Rhct. 
rather ambiguously. Generally, as 
in the treatise of Dein. Phal. 
(lOo it is nearly equivalent to 
“ Pheiuy of Prose Style.’* lnf> r~ 
pn/f(f/i) in Latin is also used of a 
particular h^ig. — crntrluplintfio, “ex- 
plaining the thing over again, in 
ditleront words.” 

E.<p'nnttr .1 //io ?//*(;»>■«, L’, 4o4. 

Kthopmht^ “character-drawing.” This, 
which was one of the sulqects of the 
I’rogymnasniata, is sometimes used 
generally, .sometimes for a special 
technical e.vcrcise in making 
speeches .suited to characters and 
situations (Aphth. distinguislies it 
from ( iilofopfi'ufj and includes both 
ill pro'iopopn i.n)^ 00 >7. — (^>uintilian’s 
“ethology,” *202. 

Kfyniohiitii of l.sidorc, 400 stj. 

Kunapius [h, ;}47a.J).), sophist, LSI. 

“ Euphemesis,” a Eulgentian word — 
“ ritual” (?), .*105. 

Eup/nns and Euphuism, L‘10, ^kSO, 
;104. 

Eupolis (/>. c. 446 a.c., (/. c. 411), 
comic poet, 166. 

€t»'p6<riv -- lnrntftOi tlie tftrixiinf i)i topi<-s, 
arguments, &c., suitable to the 
ca.se ; what the orator adds of his 
own to the facts and the hiw, 00 

Euripide.s {h. 4Sn a.(!., t/. InCi), drama- 
tist, 22, 24, 112, i:i:i, 211, ;h)s. 

Excdh uflft rncnhniornm, 42S stj. 

Eypositio Viry'difum, .‘102 .*h)6. 

Fable, tlie, 00, 4ul. 

Faultle.ssne.s.s, 16S >7., 285 "7. 

Favorinus {jl. r. 12 m rhetor- 

ician, .*12.*}, 327, .*>2S. 

Ferrers- rtowell, Mr, 417 tuifr and >7. 

“ Figures,” L'l, 53, 102, 103 (and Bk. 
1. cli. iv’. pnsy'nn), 15(i >7., 106 >7., 
201 (Bk. IT. (;b. iii. piyyim), 300 
.^7., 374 >7., 432. 

Fdocoj^Oj the, 457, 4()*{. 

the, 457, 403. 

Fluccns (a critical friend of Martial), 

200 , 202 . 

poets, see Horace and Valerius. 

Efoirr #>/! 403, 475. 

Florentine Dialect, 421 sij. 

Florida^ the, 303 and vof/ . 

Foix, (Taston de, 455. 


Forms, the artiheial, of French 
poetry, 449. 

Fortunatianius, see Curius. 

Fortmiatus, see Vciiantius. 

“Four, the,” Aristide.s’ speech for, 
JL”), I 10. 

“ Frigidity,” 43, 156. 

F/*o//s, The, 0, 21-23, 270 iwtc. 

Froissart, 453-455. 

Fronto, M. (.‘ornclius (consul, 140 
A.T).), rhetorician, 2SS note. 

Fulgentiiis, Fabiii.s IMaiiciadcs (0th 
cent, r.o.), 302-39(), 450. 

Galliainhic metre, 305 and uotp. 

Garland, or de Garlandia, .John, see 
.lohn of (h 

Gascoigne, George (/>. 1525(?), d. 
1577), SO, 471. 

Gautier, 'rin'ophile, 02 voh . 

Gellius, A ulus [jl. r. 15M a. i». ), 
grammarian and man of letters, 
LS6, ;J22 320. 

GooflVtiy of Vinsanf, see A^insaiif. 

Georgiius (diocrohosciis (4th and 5tli 
cent. r.(!.), rhetoricijni, lM3. 

Georgius Pachymeres (/>. c. 1242, n’. 
r. 13 IM), Byzantine historian ami 
vhetovicinn, 0.">. 

(/f.s/n liomthtnrt'/n^ the, 187, 391. 

(Jibhon, 3S4 and /foh . 

(iilTord on Pliilostratus, iS:c., 110. 

(tiKmht, “ si'iittMicos,” “maxims,” 01 
and nofr^ 20S. 

Gorgias of Athens (//. 1st cent. A.C.), 
rhetorician, 340. 

(4orgias of hcmitini (y/. 5th cent. .\.c. 
at Athens, 427), I’hctorician and 
.sophist, 10, 45, 150, lOO. 

7op7uTTr)s, rhetorical and critical term 
--“nervousness,” “ poignatiey,” 
kc., 0‘). 

Gracchus, Sempronius (h. r. 100 A.c., 
d, 121), demagogue, his style, 229 
325. 

Grammar, Quintilian on, 291, 292 ; 
in Martianus, 353. 

Grammarians, the Greek, the Roman, 
361, 302. 

(irnminfftirti (and “grammar”), 
Dante’s meaning of, 419 ^7. 

Grdmmafii'ns = more than mere 
“ grammarian,” 343. 

Grand Style, the, 330. 

(irtiphira leads, written as opposed to 
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spoken style (/’. Aristotle, Jihcforic, 
iii. 1*2. 1), 201, 202. 

<//•//// 381 noir. 

(hicst’s Eiujlisk Rhyfhm-'ij -lOo. 

Hall (17tli cent, translator of Lon- 
ginus), 154. 

Halliwell, J. ()., 407. 

Hardie, Professor, l*reface, 2G;i vof< ^ 
805 noff.\ 

Ha veil, Mr H. L. , 1 58 vaf * . 

Hawes, Stephen { /f. r. 1500), poe.t, 
406. 


Horace (Q. Horatiiis Flactcus) [h. 65 
A.O., tt. S A.r.), poet, 212, 221-280, 
25S, 204, 8«H, 811, 856, 860 >7., 
482. 

Hugo, Victor, 202 , 865. 

Jlmh i'lmttni — “ a I teratioii of order 
for rhetorical purposes,” 187. 

Hyperides (A. c. 890? A.t'., d. 822), 
orator, 169. 

H Hitoillit “ disti’ihntion of iii- 

dictiuent,” 9S. 

Hypotlieses, not juliiiitted, 6. 


Heine, If., 202. 

Heliodorus ( //. c. 400 a.d.), bisliop 
and novelist, 1 tSO, 1 S 1 . 

Hermagoras ( //. 1st cent. a.<’.), rheto- 
rician and teacher of Cicero, 819, 
877. 

Herinogencjs ( 1 I. r. 170), rlu'torician, 
S9-92, 97-100, and Pk. I. cli. iv. 

196. 

Heroilian (Aelius Hcrodiauns) (2nd 
cent. l\u. ), rhetorician and gram- 
niarian, I08. 

Herodotus {h. 4S4 A.t'., </. c. lOG), 
historian, I80 >-7., 142, 148, 17S- 
ISO, 296, 812. 

or litt'uft' ot Philc- 

stratus, 120. 

TTerondas (?) (“ Hcrodes ' } (? 8rd cent. 
A.c. \ iniiniamhic poet, 278. 

Herrick, 82 I 7/0/.. 

Hildebrand of Padua, 421 //»•/., 

Hillard, Miss K., 441 //o^ ainl -.f, 

HiintM'ius { (I. 4th cent. I’.r), sophist 
and rlietorieian, 125 1,S8. 

Hippolytns, tlie Ijatin, 247. 

shaggy words,” Dante on, 

429 "7. 

Ilisfori/f i fain to llV/Zc. 147, 11^^. 

Homer, Ciiticisni of, 10-12, 27, 49, 
50, 79-.S1, S2-S7, 100, 180 S7., 156 
>7., 206,' 807, 848, 410, 468. 

and Plato, Max. 4'yrius on, 117, 

IIS. 

scholia on, 7S-SI. 

Hon}! t'fC - 1 llejurii s^ IS7. 

IloHorir (Ai'istotlc’s), 19, 

50, 1 85 ito/r. 

Ifoinn'k (^UL'<tiou.< (l\ .-phyry’s), 6S- 

70. 

‘‘Homilies” of Doxo]viter, 97; of 
Longinus, J S7 ; Indore’s use of the 
word, 402 note. 


lamhlichns tlic romaneer ( //. o. 100 
A.i>.), 176, ISO ; not laiiihlichus the 
philosopher (_//. r. 800 \.i>. ) 

Ideas, the Platoiiie, their Ijeariiig on 
criticism, IS .sv/., (i7 "7. .• rhetorical 
Sense of, 99 •''7. 

Ih'oi/, tlie si'holia on, SO, SI. 474 (see 
also Homei* and Of///'-'' //). 

“ Illustrious Vulgar 'rongiie,” the, 
P>k. 111. eh. ii. juK'^nn, 

Impressionism, 54. 4'his term has 
as yet been very loosel\ delined. 
As ijM.d, for instance, by the late 
Mr K. A. M. Stevim on in bis 
it carries an aln»ost 
Aristotelian scaise <4' generalisa- 
tion from no !'( iinj>i'<'Ssion. l>iit 
this is erTtainly not the geiieial 
theoiy, and evc-n less tie* usual 
practice, of the “ Iniprc'-^sionist.'' 

In M I nnn'ioti)^ 98, 94. 

J ii!<l h' nno '< (h'(ft(n’f'' ^ 2S9-821. 

/ow, the, of PliAo, 19, ‘..>0. 

fsaais of ( hali’is ( //. f. 420 , 84S \.r. ), 
on-' nf the reii Orators, 49, 129 

the Assyrian ( //. e. JOO a.d.), 

tnalor ami rhetorical teacher, 272. 

Isidnro (»f Seville (hi.shuji from (>0 U 
\.i». to 686). .875, 400. 

Isocrates [h. 48t) S. 888), orator 

or rhetorician, 17, 26-2S, 129 

.<7., 160, 169, 1S2, 190, 214, 

81*2. 

Italian Dialects, the, 428 sy/. 

Jerome, St, 462. 

Jevoiis, Mr F. 1>. , 14 1 nofi. 

John of (larlaiidia (12th cent.), metri- 
cal writer, 407 "Y/. 

John of Hauteville (12th cent.), poet, 
410 .^7. 
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John of SalisVniry (l*2th cent.), philo- 
sopher, &c., 414 vote. 

John of Sicily (IJth cent.), scholiast 
on Hcrmogcncs, &c., 102 vote, 106, 
171 vote, ITJ, 1S7-.190, 432. 

John I’hiloponos (//. c. 600 a.d.), 
graniiuarian, 177. 

John Tzetzes (12th cent.), gram- 
marian, I'to., 102. 

Johnson, f)r, 467 vo/t ., 472. 

Jonson, lien (1073-1637), poet and 
critie, JS6, 110, 120, 236 noff‘t 244 
Hotf', 263 m >/> . 

Josephus, Flavius (/>. 37 A.r»., //. c. 

100), soldier and historian, 177. 
Josephu.s lihacendyta (13th cent.), 
rhetorician, 101. 

Julian (the Apostate) (/>. 331 a.d.; 
Kmperor, 361-363, </. 363), 100, 
123, 126. 

Juvenal (lice. Junius Juvenalis) [jf. 
late l.st cent. I’.o.), satiric poet, 
2r)2-2.">6, 400. 

KaOapiris, purgation or j^urillcatioii, 38. 
KareiTTpauutin] ( — perio<lic), IS noh . 
Keats, 232. 

Keil, Herr, 403. 

Kingsley, ('., 270. 

/jihynvfluf-i 406 s(j, 
l^ainpridius friend of Sidonius', 388, 
389. 

Lang, Mr Andrew, 133 not^. 
Language, Kuropean, Dante on, 421 >v- 
Latro, M. Porcius ( J. 4 A.e.\ rhetor- 
ioian, 236 >-7. 

the, of Plato, 19, 20. 

KijkvBos and \rjKvOioy, 270 
Leftt-r-'i^ the, of Philostratus, 119. 

of Libanius, 121 123, 124. 

of Pliny, 270-279. 

of .Seneca, 247. 

Lexiphave-^, 1 48, 149. 

I.exis (meaning varies from “diction ” 
to “style''), see Diction. 

JiCyser, Polycarp (1690-1728!, motto 
on reverse of half-title, 403, 407 •'*■7. 
Libanins [h. c. 314 a.d., '/. r. 393), 
rhetorician, 109, 121-124, LSI. 

Plutarch’s, 137, 138; of Ora- 
tors, 141, 142. 

Livy ''T. Liviiis) (h. 39 a.c., J. 17 
A.D.;, historian, 212, 306, 312. 
Longinus, Cassius (assumed as the 


author of the Tlfpl "Yil/ous) (h. c, 213 
A.D., J. 273), statesman, rhetorician, 
and critic. J:Jk. I. ch. v. (for head- 
ings sec Contents'), 5, 23, 23, 61, 
72, 73, 96, 103-11)7, 113, 120, 131, 
136, 138, 150, 151, 152-174, 185, 
187 vote, 190 note, 197, 219, 226, 
241, 285, 290, 296, 301, 306, 320, 
431, 432, 43S, 444. 

//7//>y7tY/— “ sli])])cry ” words, 429 >7., 
431) aq. 

Lucan (M. Annicus Lucanus) (Jf. 39 
A.D., J. 65), poet, 265 note, 269, 
311, 410. 

Lucian ih . r . 120 a.d., J. c. 200), 
satirist, 105, 108, 146-152, ISl. 
182, 193, 294, 321. 

(4th cent, r.c.), subject of a 

speech of Lilmnius, 123. 

Lucilins, C. (A. 1 48 a.c., J. 103^, 
satiric poet, 229 and //o/f , 230. 

Lucius of l*atr;e (?;, romancer, LSI. 

Lucretius L. Cams, (h, 93.?' a.c., 
d. 31 <?) 52('?) ), poet, 13, 212, 214- 
217, 267, 26.S, 269, 310, 318, 356. 

Lullius, Lully, or Lull, Kayniond (t>. 
1233, d. 1.313;, scholastic phil- 
osoplier, 371 , 446 //o/#,. 

Lupus, see Putiliiis. 

Luxoriiis (6th cent. i>.c. African 
cpigramiuatist, 344. 

Lycophion ' rhetorician of 3th cent, 
li.i’. , ,fo/ Alexandrian poet of 3rd), 
45. 

Lyly, 1.39. 

L///'/»v// l'nillud<, preface tf), I* re/., vii, 
436. 

Lysias (//. 458 A.c., d. 378 , 21 i/ov, 
90, 120 sq, 

.Maccr, J’.niilius (J. 16 \.c.), didactic 
poet, 310, 410. 

Macrobins, And)resiiis Aurelius Theo- 
dorius ( //. c. 400 a.d.), grammaiian, 
329-334. 

“Maidens in the Eyes,” the, 160, 
161. 

Malatesta, Sig. Pand., 123 nofv. 

Malliiis Thcodorus, F. ( //. c. 400 a.d.), 
metrical writer, 404. His defini- 
tion of rhythm is that it appears 
in those places of tlie lyric and 
tragic poets when; rt rfn pnhivi 
coidfitione neqhrta, sola tevipo)'inn 
ratio rovsidcrata sit. 
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Malory, Sir T., 453. 

Map or Mapes, Walter cent.), 

poet, &c., 405, 407 >f 7 . , 470. 

Mari, Signor (i., 407 '<q. 

Marius Victoriiuis, C. {jf. f. »350 a . d .), 
grammarian and rlietoriciaii, 34S, 
380. 

^Marlowe, 25-. 

Marsus, Domitius ( //. r. \ a.d.), poet, 
etc., 2l>2, 204, 205. 

-INIartialis, M. V'aJerius (//. 43 .v. d., //. 
104 (■')), poet, 250-208, 2 (» 0 , 272, 
273, 2S.'>, 204, 350. 

Martiaiius Capella (M. Minneius 
Felix C. ) (.//. 450 (?;), gram- 

marian, . iVe., .”i40-354, 377, 4 d0. 

jMnshr of' f/n' laieiau’s, l.'> 0 , 

151. 

Matei-nu.s, .si:r ( 'iiriatiii.s Maternii.s. 

Matins or .Mattius, (7., JiM?niuinbie 
[K)et, 324 //off.. 

Matthias, \'iiido<‘iiU’Usis ( 1 2 th ei*nt. ?), 
poet, 41 I anO //f/h . 

Maximianus (jL 5th or Olh cent, I’.c.), 
elegiac poet and epigrammatist, 4 ni). 

.Maximus Tyrias {tK r. 170 a.d.), 
rlietoriciaii and philosojiher, 100 , 

117, I IcS, 457 m)k. 

J/' “ [lassiiig reference,’' 207 
and no /> . 

Mi Jeager (,//. Ist cent. \.<; ), p<‘ 't, S3. 

453. 

Mcivinder the dramatist {i>. 342 A.i\, 
fL 201), S2 ; I’liitaroh’s compariMUi 
of liim with Aristopliaiies, 143 : 
200, 30S, .321, 343, 387. 

Mmiaiider the rhetorician { /'. end of 
5 tli <’cnt. r.c. ), his booh on Kpi- 
deictie, 104, 105. 

^Mcnelaus (mentioned by Longinus, 
tliercforc l/fju/'r 3rd cent. (?)), poet, 

ISO. 

Mes.sal:;i)a (M. V"alenii.s M. ( orviiius) 
(/>. f\ 70 A.C., //. r. 1 A.D.;, soldier, 
statesman, poet, an<l orator, 230. 

L. V'ipstanu-,, 2S2 > 7 . 

. 1 // ////rp.sv’s “ exebange of words,” 

one of tl:c most dillicult of these 
ligur -teriru. ►Soinetime.*- it is mere 
vielonj/y/i}/, as “ Heiiluestus ’’ for 
“tire^’: som. Ls nes 0 cypresses a 
much more <iociplica ^ed and arbi- 
trary ])r.'cess, 3U0. 

Mefap'ids:/: - “ tdiango td leticrs or 
syllables, ’ 4 HO. 


Metaphor, Aristotle on, 43 x 7 .; Lon- 
ginus on, 107 ^ 7 . ; l^iintiliaii on, 
290 .‘< 7 ., 370. 

Metre, definition of, 17 i/ofr. 

Metrodorus (A. r. 330 A.c., »/, 277), 
Epicurean philosopher, 03. 

“ Mile.sian 3’ales,’’ the, 21. 

Milton, 5<b 280, 404. 

Mimes, the prose (ireek, 21 ////'i ^ 

22 . 

Jlti/ifs/.^^ “imitation,*’ Hk. 1. ch. Hi., 

Mimhimbic poetry, 208, 27f), 324. 

Mimicianus (date?), rhetorician, 1H5. 

Moore, Dr, 417 ami > 7 . 

Moore, 3’., 10!), 315, 

J/o/v/bV/, Idutarcb's, 03. 1.37 

Morley, Frof. II., 4 55 i/f/h . 

Mo/f»,. /A Pi//'/’/ , /’/,', tlio, 243. 

Muiiro, Mr II. A. .1., 220 //oh. 

Miirrcilius, a fooli.sli »loeI:iimer in 
Seiicea the Elder, 233 ' 7 . 

Myct(‘risni -- “suppressed sneering,’' 
301 and //o'. . 

Na'viiis, ( 'n. (A. 270 v.o., e. 20H), 

poet , 171 . 

Neo-lMatoiiists, the, 0f)-70. 

Neoptoh-mus of Fai ium {!'y, 221 //o' . 

Nci*'-’s poetry, 25H .- 7 . 

Xottlcsidp, .Nlr Henry. 01 //o/c, 211 
//o/s213 .'/o/z, ‘21S, 210, 221 //.//., 
220 izo.o, and //oh, 240, 2S3 
sff., 28S /////', .32H. 

Nicephoni.s (Htli c*ent.), rnetoi-ician, 
95. 

Nicolaius or Nicolas ( //, 900 a.d.?), 

rlietorioian, !)5. 

A7/,-//. . I ///■/•./, 241 /zoA, 322-329. 

A’o/’a l*Off/'ia, 400, 412 ^ 7 . 

Ocy fiiJj and N/’, Dante on, 422, 
423. 

Ori(//'ii/, the 8'eiieean. 247. 

Od/isisf fly the, scholia an, 09, 70 ; 
Longinus on, 150, 102, 1()3 (see 
also Homer), 340, 473, 474. 

uIk€7q. 7/5or7/, Aristotle’s doctrine of. 

Oil. 

Oi/y <tfy and .SI. Dante on, 422, 423. 

‘^Olympic,” Dion (dirysostom’s, 112. 

Oi'ofo/'y ( deero's, 218. 

O/'illtui 'f t){ Isidore, 400 stj. 

O/'/h'/f/io, the, of .Eschylus, 155, 150, 
187, 190. 
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Orosius, Paulus {d. c. 41!^ his- 

torian, 3S0, 391, 4*29. 

Osciis (?)> clcclaiiner, 234, 23o. 

Ovid, 1*. Ovidiiis Naso (//. 43 a.c., d. 
18 A.J).), poet, 212, 216 /iofr., 230 
y/o/f,, 310. 

Pacuvins, "M. (/j. r . 220 a.c., d . 130), 
tragic poet, 326. 

P.Taii or pa'oii (foot, 3 short I long), 
4 / , 30o. 

PalaMiion, Q. Remniius (jL Ist cent, 
r.c.), schoolmaster and rhetoricican, 
3S7 and //o/«. 

Pamphiliis (d. 307 a.d.), scliolar, 
book collector, and martyr, 401, 
4(19. 

Pawf, f/niffna (lij'nm), 396. 

Panther, note on tlie, 42.r>. 

Po/’dt/t'a'ifn/h -- “antitluitic distinc- 
tion,’’ 303. 

“Parallel Passage,” the, 322 naff., 
331.>y/. 

“atVected reticence,'^ 

303. 

Parenthesis, 178 'tiofe, 296. 

Trap6i>dup(Tuu. rOf 1 od, 1 60. 

Paris, M. Paulin, 11 o nuf* . 

Parmcnid(‘.*s { /I. otli cent. a.('.), Kloatic 
philosopher, his i'ragnieiits, 13. 

“ insidious cunces.sion,’' 

303. 

*‘ Pa.ssion.^,” Longinus’s lost trcati.se 
on, loO. 

/*o>7/ ( Vo/arc/v7i?/..s‘, 232. 

“ Pataviiiity,’' 230 //o^ , 2!)6. 

Patristic view of Criticism, 3''(t382. 

] 19. 

Phidias, Dion Chry.so.stoiii’.s discourse 
for, 112. 

Philippus of 'rhessalonica ( /^ r. loO 
.\.i>.), epigrammatist. So, 86. 

Peacock, T. L., 381 . 

Periodic Style, 48. 

l*criphrasis, 167. 

rrepi ,uia7]-7cws. 133 //Ofii. 

TIcpl the, 106, 146, lol, 152- 
174, 197. 

Persius (A. P. Flaeeus) (/>. 34 a.d., d. 
62), satiric poet, 247-2.‘)3, 4U9. 

Perspicuity, 296. 

Petrarch, Francis (f/. 1304, i/. 1374), 
poet, Sic.f 132 y/o/c, 456, 462. 

Petroniiis Arbiter, C. or T. (?) I'h. (?), 
d. 66 A.D.), 242-245, 246. 


“ combed- out words,” 429 sc/., 
439 sq, 

Phodrti'if the, 18-21. 

Pherecrates (1st prize 438 A.c.), comic 
poet, 13 itoft. 

J*liilohth/iou or /*hihhihloH, the, 414 
iiof( , 455, 456 and 'note. 

Phdoc.ft t(,<, Dion Chrysostom on plays 
about, 109, 110. 

l*hiIodemus of (I'adara { (!. 1st cent, 
epicure and philo.sopher and 
poet (V), 63, 64. 

Phihtloijiail //o?n///c.s, the, of Longinus, 
171 I/O/*, 1S7. 

Phi!(t<njtlii/ of lihr/orir, C’ainpbell’s, 
295 

Philostialus, h'lavius (son of a Lem- 
niaii professor of the same name 
in the 2nd eentiiry, and grand- 
father of a third Pliilostratus, w’ho, 
like him, wrote Ini’oi},n6 in tin* 
late 3rd cent.) (/>. r. 182 a.d., d. r. 
250), rlictorician and jnisccllaiiist, 
109, 1 18-121, 147. 

Plnebammon { jl. r. 400 a.d. V), rheto- 
rician, 103. 

Photius ( ,7. 9th cent. Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 85S-8S6, with in- 
terval), li‘xie«)giaplier and literary 
historian, J21 ao// , 175-186. 

Phrynichus ( //. 2iul eeiit. r.c:.), sophist 
and grammarian, I S3. 

the, 411 and ttnh , 

Piiular {»'». c, 522 a.c., tl. r. 442), 
poet, 131, 132, 30S, 327, 333. 

Piroii, 266. 

Pi.sistraL'a n redaction of Homer, the, 
6, 9. 


P/W/x, 41, 58. 

“ Placing” in Criticism, 291. 


Plato (/<. ( 

429 

A.O., d. 34 

7), philo- 

soplier, 

r», 7, 

13, 17-21 

and no// , 

51, ()6, 

S3, 

108, 112, 

1 45 //(/// . 

18S, 19: 

2, 299 

, 305, 309; 

, 462. 

and 

IIOIIK 

■r, JMax. 'i 

'yrius on. 

117, ID 

L 



Plautus, T 

. Mac( 

;ius (/*. f‘. 25 

• J \.D., d. 


184), 213 note, 240, 294, 311, 
356. ^ 

Pliny the l^hlcr ((J. Plinius Secundus) 
(h. 23 A.i>., tl. 79), cncyclopiedist. 
Pliny the Younger (C. Plinius 
Ca*cilius Secundus) (/>. 61 a.i>. d.. 
(?)), advocate, statc^smaii, and Ictter- 
M-iiter, 264, 270-279, 357, 358. 
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Plotinus (/». (•. 203 A.D., {?. 202), 
philosopher, G7, OS. 

Plutarch (jf. r. Do a.d.), l)io|:,u'apher 
aiul moral philosopher, 63, 6(i, lOS, 
137-140, ir>3, 103. 

Pot. nut dd P'td^ 422. 

Poetic Diction, 43(j. 

/V//. N, the, 32-30, anil Dk. I. c4i. iii. 

432. 

Poetry and PhilosopIl3^ ^lax. Tyriiis 
on, 117, 118; IJoeeaooio on, 437. 
Pollio, Asiniiis (//. 76 v.c., d, I 
A.i».), orator, poet, »!fcc., 233 and 
237, 238, 230. 

Polus {jl. 3th etiiit. A.C.), rhetorician 
.nid sophi.st, 16. 

Polyhius of Sardis (date?), rheto- 
rician, 103. 

Poh/iththiii - “variation of rhetorical 
cll'eet ]>y usin^ difh rcnt 137. 

P<n-})hyry (-ins) (/>, 233 \.n., d. c. 
3o(>), philosopiier and ooninientator, 
6S-70, SO. 

Prior, Mat., 2.j0. 

Pt''^ll„ J //?»<///>//.» , Lify 134. 

/*/'(* .l i'(dn'(i, 221 . 

“ introduction to nai 

rative,’’ 08. 

Proelus {ft. 412 A.n., </, 183), pJiilo- 

sophiM’, 67. 

Pr nHt <}, “ prelin iiiai y .state- 
inent,'’ 08. 

Prnijijtiiiinsiunfii ^ partial declama- 
tions ; preliniin.'iry cxcrci.s<*s in the 
chief pfd'ffi of a speech, SO f/, 

/\vy J nn If roith'if 232, 

233. 

Pt'onv flu n>i AV, tlie, of Lucian, 140. 
Prompt, Dr, 417 ami ho**.. 
h'0]n’iety, 4(). 

hose llhytlim, see Pdiythm. 
h-osody, VUeek, 2U1, 2n2. 

’rotagoras {jl. otli cent, a.c., at 
Atliens, 430, rhetorician and so- 
pliist, 14, i r 

Provencal arts of Poetry, 407 nufe. 

, Dante on, 422 >7. 

TVudentiiis, Aurelius Clemens {If. c. 
330 A.n., .t. 420), 304, 363 and 

ifff/i j 471. 

Paellus (one in 0th .noilier in 11th 
cent.), rheti.rician, 102. 
/*.<t/rli(U,Offiu, 66 and notr. 

Puritanism and Literature, 380 ^7, 

“ Purity,” 46. 


Puttenham, (L, T/ist of Pigurcs in his 
A rt of Pot frp, 44. 

Pyrrhoiiists, the, (>2 .'>•7. 

fjt/atl/'lriit/n, the, 331, 366, 367, 432. 
fjui.siiiiii.^^ llotnnu^ J’hitarch’.s, 141. 
Duiiitiliaii (M. Fahius (^uiiitiliauus) 
(/>. 40 \.h., d. r. US), advocate 

and Prole.ssor of Oratory, llis In- 
'(f/fttfis thereof, Ilk. II. cliap. iii. 
For headings see (contents. Also, 
ih. 61, 72, 73. 0(», 131, 133, 136, 
133, 183, 212, 232-234, 242, 246, 
248 and noft , 231 and no/f ^ 236, 
23S, 270, 2SS, 2S0-32I, 330, 400. 

Hahelais, 16S. 100, 240, 304. 
liahirius { //. l.st cent. a.ij. i, 310. 
Kajna, Signoi* P., 417 
Papin, 1 73 and . 

Iteading, Plutarch on, 130 "i/. 

/h rni tint! litni'i ntt, 431 miti . 
lltjunrtt (-“worils with hair the 
wrong way'^', 420 >7., 430 ‘.7. 
lidiipi/'t Aiffninity 407 and 411 

not' . 

Jit jndiiit'^ tlic, of Plato, lS-21 and nof< . 
!!< .c •(ttrif. tioinint ^ hymn, 404. 
Khetoric, Aristides’ detcnee of, U3, 
116; Martianus (hipcdla’s porsoni- 
licatii.n of, 331, 332. 

Uhtttn'i , the, of Aristotle, l>k. 1. chap, 
iii. jtti-i'iim. 

of Dionysius, 12J) .S7. 

of J Icrmogenos, 00 7. 

Jllitfoi'ini ltd Afij'Uinf 'fiitj 17 noft'. 

IPu ftn iquf nr<y the Fivnch, 467, 483. 
Khylhm, ])rosc, .Vi istotle on, 47 ; 
Dionysius on, 131 ; Lhdntilian on, 
304 .S7. 

Picliard of Bury (Auugcrvyle), 433, 
436. 

Koherts, Prof. Blip's, 0 noh , 133 , 

171 nttft . 

Homan dialect, tiie, 423. 

Poiiuni fjitf 'ifionsy Tin y 144. 

Ilomaiji'c, 370 noft^y 474 •'■7. 

languages, Dante on, 422 ^7. 

PoiiKihO of lliK /«W,, the, 187, 393. 
lioniantie Criticism, 172. 2S6. 

Huskin, ^Ir, 303, 424 noto. 
Rutherford, Mr, 74 noft', 

Hatiliu.s (I*. R. Lupus) {Jl. c. 1 a.d.), 
rl.etorician, 346. 

Kyiner, 173. 
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Saint Augustine, see Augustine. 
Saleius liassus {d. c. SO a.d.), poet, 
281. 

Salimarius or Solinavius (date ?), poet, 
410. 

Sallust (C. Sallustius Crispus) (/♦. 
SO A.c. , d, ;{4), historian, 212, SO."), 

:ioo, :ii 2 . 

Sappho ( //. r. 000 A.C.), poetess: the 
Anfhofniji/ on her, S1-S7; her Hymn 
to Aphrodih ^ 1.^2; lier (li/i toAnne- 
torhi, 154, 16:i, 104. 

Satirists, Uoniaii, and Criticism, 
247-208. 

SntnrnnHa^ the, 829-.‘18 1. 

Sfftyriron, the, 242-215. 

Scandinavian Rh(;toric, Early,' 407 
voft . 

Selmlastic Philosophy and Criticism, 
440 nof(. 

Scholiasts, the Creek, 75-SI. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 121. 

Seneca, the Father (^I. Anmciis S.) 

(f>. r. 01 A.<’., d. r. 55 A.D. (?) ), 

rliotorician, 2.S( »-24U. 

Seneca, the Son (L. Annaais S.) (/^ r, 
10 A.C., d. 05 A.n. ), .state.sman and 
jdiilo.sopliical writer, 02, 2-1 .">-247 ; 
(^hiiiitilian on, ,515; A. (Jelliiis on, 
:i25, 520, 547 (?). 

Seneca, the 'I'lagedian (?), 245 sfj. 
“Sentences," (Quintilian on, 208, 200. 
Servins, Marius or Maurus llonoratus 
( //. r'. 1(M) A.D.), grainmariaii and 
X'irgilian commentator, 551-54<», 
450. 

Severus ( //. 5th cent. I'.c.), rhetorician, 
05. 

Cassius, see (‘assius SeNern*^. 

Cornelius, see (.‘ornelius Si^verus. 

Se.xtilius Ena ( //. just A.c.), poet, 
255. 

Sextus En)i)i«-icus ( //. r. 225 a.d.), 
physician and I’yrilionist, (il-OO. 
Shakespeare, 50, 118, l 2 '*// 0 /f, 175, 
2S0, 5S0 nofr^ 4Ut. 

Shelley, 19!), 215. 

N/, 6</, and or, l>ant»; on, 122, 125. 
Sicilian School of <.:Jreek rhetoric, 10, 
41 ; of Italian pj'etry, 425 aq. 
Sidonius Apollinaris (C. Sollius S. A.) 
(h. r. 451 A.D., hishop 472, r/. 

4S2 (?), 4S !(?)), 544 vote, 5S5- 
580, 404 //o/r. 

“ Sieve, the Cliapter of the,’* 450 


Silius Italicus, C. (A. c. '25, coirsul, 
08 A.n., d. 100), poet, 25S. 

Simonides ( //. c. 001 A.c.), poet, 
50S. 

Siinylus ( d. r. 555 A.c.), middle comic 
poet, 25 and ao/r, 51, 54, 198. 

Snioni'i ni/d f\h()(/<nif s, 170. 

Sir Thupfia, 450-452. 

Snorri Sturluson, 407 notr. 

Somninm Sripioni-'i, 520. 

Sopfiter (0th cent. r.c. ?), rhetorician, 
102 not(. 

Sopliocles, {h. 405 A.c., d. 400), tragic 
poet, 112, 155, 100, 200, 508. 

— , scholia on, 77 , 78 . 

S/urnhnn Stnlfonim, 114 iifiti . 

Sfftsiti and N/o.sf states of case,’’ 
72, '1)7 

Statins (P. Fa]>iniu 8 ) {h. e. Oi A.n.. d. 
r. 00), 210 /e;//, 255, 20S - 270 ; 
poet, 100 , 410. 

Stesichorus { d. r. 000), 5n8. 

Stilt), L. ..Eliiis Pr;ecuniiius ( //. c, 
ion A.c.), 21M. 

Stohjeus, John ( //. r. 5nu A.D.), com- 
piler, tXc., 1S5, 185. 

Stoics, the, 02, 240. 

Styh*, Aristotle on, 12 ‘•■ 7 . 

Sflttsorio , 251 .^q. 

“Suhllmity” and the Suhlinic, 155 
^q . ; sources of, 1 0 1 . 7 . 

Sulpicia { d. r. Jhn a.d. i, poetess, 205 
and //»*/'. 

Sftp^r Thitxddfn. 504. 

Sitjitrfdff. < 'f/rtH.'ii/'/n, I 28 ^f/. 

St/ln/ of Statius. 208, 200. 

Syunnachuh, .\urciiu.s [f //'•'/. nrr.. 
584 A.J»,), 55U >-q. 

Synij/n>ifii’s, IMutaicli’s, 141-140. 

Synesius [jl. r. Inn), bishop, poet, ami 
phiIost>pher, 170, 177. 

Tam'tus, C. C.'orneliu.s (/^ eousul, 
!)7 A.D., f/. r. 12n (?)), historian, 
212, 210, 270, 271 , 274 ,n,f, . 277. 
28n-284 (?), 512, 587. 

'I’aine, M., 211, 285 note. 

7 ^ 7 /' mean language," 297 
.and not* . 

Tennystjn, 211 , 252, 520. 

Tt renee (1*. ’rerentius Afer), (^. 105 
\.c., d. 150), comic poet, 215 //o/f , 
511,587. 

Terentianus Maurus (.//. c. 100 a. re 
metrical writer, 401 noh\ 
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Thacskcray, 2G(), 338. 
pifhfdd^ the, 2(39, 394, 410. 
'rhciuiytiua ( fl. 4tli cent. prefect 
of (.Constantinople, 384), rhetor- 
ician, ])hilos()pher, and statesinaii, 
109, 123. 

Theocritus ( if. 3rd cent, a.c.), poet, 

307. 

Tlieodolns (12tl) cent.), writer, fU9. 
ThoodoriKs (aiithur of plirase 

f nf/ii/y'ioif) — in'ohfflili/ Th. of ( iadara, 
very famous as vhciorieiaii just 
before an<l about the Cliristian ora 
(there was another Tli. of liy/aii- 
tinm in Plato’s time), loG 
'I’liCijiij Aeliiis {3rd cent. A.o. (?) ), 
rhetorician, 93-!),“). 

'riieophraMtus {h. (?) </. in very old 
ag<;, 287 a.c.), niiilosopher, Gl and 
iitih, 2.3r) Hoft, 29G, 309. 

'riiery, Au.i^iisUu Francois {h. 179(3, f/. 

.1878), tf(s opinoni'i Idtlyy- 

fO/V-s, li y/o/r, 9 y/o/i , 320 //o/' . 
'riiomson, James, 29G. 

Thucyilides, son of Olorus (/>. 4J I A.C., 
d. \\ 401), 111, 129 .'7., 190, .3nr), 
312. 

Tilicrius (date ?), rlictoruiiini, 10.3. 
'riiiuens ( //. c. 3o0.2r)0 .\.('.h !)istorfan, 
l()0. 

'! I^ias ( if. oth cent. .), rlictorunan, 

IG. 

I'raiislation, Dante on, 112, 11.3. 

“ 'Tiansport, ’ Lon;^iiiiis on, loo sf/. 

7’, o.'/r//(7/o, IJocvauaio .s, on Dante, 

IJ7 '7- 

Tifiich, Archbishop, G8, G9. 

'rrissino, 417. 

Tri'fr'tui Sltfiiith/, 243. 

'I'ririinn^ the, 3.") I, ,3GG, 3G7, -132. 
rrojaii (Jration, '' Dion (.‘hrysos- 
tom’s, 111. 

Tio])e., distinction of, from Figure, 
30 1 

3’ruy, the 3’ah of, 120. 

'ruscan Dialect, 420 .><j. 

'J'welvc Wise Men, the, 3-14. 

Tfi'in' Arr' td ljucian’s, loO^ 

, 131 

Tynnic-hus ol ■ halci^ ( //. ^)th cent. 

.v.c. (?) ), poet, 20 J ati iitth , 

T/.etzes, .John (12th cent.), gram- 
maria:., 17o. 


Umhndh’UA doctor^ 244 vofr. 

Unity of Action the only true Aristo- 
telian “ Unity,” 37. 

Valerius Flaeeiia ( /^ 1st cent. i\c.), 
poet, 310. 

VaiTo, '!\‘rcntiiis (/>. IIG a.(\, tl. 28), 
grammarian and miscellaneous 
writer, 240, 211. 

P. V. Atacinus {!>. 82 a.c.), 

poet, 310. 

V^enantius Fortiinatus (\'. llonoriiis 
(.'Icmeiitianns V.) [h. o30 a.d., J. r. 
GlOi, presbyter and poet, 39G-399, 
40G. 

V^ngilius K-omaniis [jf. c. lOo), comic, 
ainf miiniitmbic poet, 27G. 

V* xtdti hymn, 39G. 

X'ictor, Snlpicins (?\ rhetorician, 3 0). 

Vietorinu.s (Marius) jl. Itlicent. r.c.), 
rhctoi ieian, 348, 349, 380 , JOJ. 

Vinsaiif, (leoUrcy of ( if. r. 1200), 
poet, lOG. 

N'irgil \ P. Virgilius or Wrgilius ^laroi 
(/'. 70 A.C., >f. 19), 212, 211, 21(3 
/e/' , 248, 2G9, 31 ii, 32 I '3-10 /)os- 
N'/a/, 314, 3) 7, 378 a • 41)7), -IGG. 

N'olcatius St'digitiis i if. r. ]o0 a.c.), 
p.)et 213 211. 

Walp<9c, Horace', 271 /c>/< . 

Wireker, Nigel 'd. IISS , monk and 
pOl‘t, 4 I I iKl/f. 

Wit, (^»iiintilian on. 2!)3 -297). 

Wonlsw(»rth, W., .3!) 29li, 43G. 
Wriglit, 'riiomas, 377 nnh ^ 105 z/o//, 

1 10 iinli . 

.Xenophanes (tf Poloplioii (jl, 6th cent. 
A.C. , jJiilosoplier, 11; his frag- 
ments, 1 2, 1 3. 

XeiKjphon Jt. c. 411 A.o., //. c. 3.')1), 
historian, historical novelist, and 
miscellaneous wiitcr, IGl, .30!). 

V()uthfulne.ss, media* val, 470 .*<7. 

y^enodotiis ( ff. r. 208), grammarian 
and critic, 74, 75. 

Zoiliis i' //. 4th cent. \.c.\ 75, 79. 302. 

Zoiia-ns (date?;, rhetorieiau, 103. 

meaning of, in the 33 

/.'iff . 
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